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Three-lane inspection belt typifies the efficiency and close quality control at Lindsay's modern olive plant. (See p. 59) 
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Modern food mixing report, New wrapper test 








were 5 WORLDS? 


— and that one of these five 
is the best Labeler in the WORLD for you 


World BEE-LINE is for high production, 
high quality application of labels to 
glass packed foods, condiments, wines 
and spirits. Vacuum gripfinger assures 
precise registration of body, neck or 
shoulder labels on round or flat sur- 
faces, panels, etc. Production up to two 
or more a second. 

World TURRET is for automatic, low cost 
labeling of a quality worthy of the finest 
products packed in glass. It handles 
containers from 2 to 4 ins. diameter, 3 to 
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13 ins. high. It applies body labels and 
neck labels, all-around neck wraps or 
foil, when desired. Production 60 to 140 
per minute. 

World TANDEM is for mass production 
labeling of round bottles or jars. De- 
signed to meet expanding production 
needs with maximum economy at any 
desired rate from 75 to over 350 bottles 
per minute. 

World ROTARY is for dependable, low 
cost labeling of round glass containers 
of all sizes from 4 oz. or less to 32 oz. or 








more. Applies” 
neck labels, or be : 
and foil in one operation, 
more per minute. 

World MODEL §S is the Semi-Automatic 
Labeler for applying all kinds of labels 
to all sizes of containers from tiny vials 
to gallon jugs. Permits rapid change- 
overs and assures fast operation by un- 
skilled workers. 


Bulletins on any or all types of 
Labelers will be mailed you upon 
request. Recommendations and es- 
timates will be made upon receipt 
of samples of your containers and 


labels. 
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Fl Index and Outlook 



































OVERALL PRODUCTION INDEX 


Preliminary shown in dotted line 
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(1939+100, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 



































Meat Packing Falls Off 












































At a Glance— 


(1939 = 100, With All Figures Adjusted 
for Seasonal Variations) 





Processors Enter Peak Periods 
With Index On the Rise 


OTAL food production rose again 

in September as high level opera- 
tions continued in canning and meat 
packing. The September figure is up 
to 141 (preliminary) from the 139 
(final) for August and 134 of July. 

The meat packers have benefited 
from better livestock supplies than 
were available in 1948. Although 
final August figures show that meat 
packing decreased 3 percent under 
July and 4 percent under August, 
1948, preliminary data for September 
show production bouncing back. Can- 
ning, off to a slower start than last 
season, still promises to come close to 
its 1948 record. Last year, canning was 
at a high level in July but failed to 
show its usual seasonal strength in 
August. This year, the situation has 


August July Percent Year been reversed, with August (seasonally 

1949 1949 Change Ago annie 4 I re 14 eae ” 
Baking 144 140-429 143.-«« Adjusted) showing a percent gain 
Beverages 173 166 +42 166 over July. Preliminary reports indi- 
Butter 75 73 «8+2.7 68 ; es, 
Canning 130 114. +140 115 cate that September also was an active 
Cereals 166 167 0.6 155 aki ti 
Gondenhed Milk 174 174 e 7, month. Baking and confections also 
Confectionery 126 110 +138 140 showed welcome increases in August. 
Ice Cream 174 174 aa 169 Field reports just released by the 

alt Liquors 6 1 +6. 1 . . 
Margarine 311 27% 4125 306 Department of Agriculture give the 
Meat Packing 142 147 -3.4 148 following picture of the 1949 fruit and 
‘ 65 7 ~8.5 : 
on Gee: bs ghd ogk Vegetable pack: Aggregate production 
of the 11 major vegetable crops may 
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be about one-tenth smaller than last 
year and slightly below the 1938-47 
average. Processors will handle more 
lima beans, snap beans, beets and pi- 
mientos, and probably also more as- 
paragus and spinach. However, sub- 
stantially smaller packs are in pros- 
pect for tomatoes, sweet corn, green 
peas and cabbage for kraut. 

In the eases of tomatoes and corn 
particularly, heavy inventories and 
prospective lower prices (noted by 
Foop Inpusrries earlier this year) 
led to lower planting. The current de- 
ciduous fruit crop is near a record. So 
far, fruit has moved into processing 
slowly. But the pack will probably be 
larger than in 1948. 

Although total food production in 
the third quarter did not come up to the 
1948 level, production in the fourth 
quarter may hold up better than it 
did a year ago. In November, 1948, 
food processing started a slide that 
lasted until February, 1949. This re- 
flected principally a reduction in dis- 
tributors’ inventories. At present, these 
inventories appear to be reasonably 
low. The volume of foodstuffs in cold 
storage each month during 1949 has 
been the lowest since 1946, even 
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Cane Sugar On Rise 
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Malt Liquors On Move 
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Confectionery Climbs 
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though several frozen fruit and vege 
table items set new highs for stocks on 
hand. 

Despite the autumn wave of strikes, 
which has boosted unemployment 
figures, the general trend of business 
and consumer income has been very 
strong. In fact, the fourth quarter 
should see a further rise in income 
available for spending. So domestic 
demand for food products will be 
strong. 

Export demand, however, is much 
weaker than at this time last year. 
Good European harvests and a pro- 
spective reduction in foreign aid pur- 


chases make the potential market 
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somewhat smaller. Devaluation of the 
British pound and other foreign eur- 
rencies will not have a pronounced 
effect on exports, according to the 
latest analysis by the Department of 
Agriculture, because most food prod- 
uets are purchased in dollars under the 
European Reeovery Program. How- 
ever, food exports have felt the effect 
of the dollar shortage that caused the 
pound to be devalued. 

Dairy products have felt most of 
the pressure. After topping 1948 
the early part of this year, dairy ex- 
ports have been running below 1948 
since July. Production of nonfat milk 
solids, a heavy export item, dropped 


to under 3,000,000 Ib. in July. Cheese 
exports have also been hard hit. Eng- 
land has purchased no cheese in this 
country since July, nor is a resump- 
tion of buying in prospect. About 
two-thirds of U.S. exports of cheese 
in recent years have gone to England. 

This reduction in export demand 
comes at a bad time for the dairy 
products industry, since storage de- 
mand has also weakened. Except for 
certain products on which government 
price supports eliminate the risk of 
inventory loss, storage demand is well 
below 1948. Total commercial holdings 
of dairy products have been running 
20 percent under last year. 
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Heres the NEWEST in 


ALL-METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


IMPROVED 
SANITATION 


GREATER 
STRENGTH 


EASY TO CLEAN 


AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


Sanitary Low-Head Sifters 


It's a New Allis-Chalmers 
All-Metal Gyratory Sifter! 





Es—here’s a new, sanitary Allis- 
Chalmers sifter for the food 
processing industry. It holds the 
same high speed, high capacity rating 
as the standard Low-Head sifter — 
but it’s all metal from top to bottom. 
Designed for improved sanitation 
in grading and resifting operations, 
this new unit is light in weight but 
built strong for long, dependable 
service, Maintenance requirements 
are extremely low, 
The Allis-Chalmers all-metal gy- 
ratory sifter can handle high-tem- 


perature materials because there are 
no wooden parts. All riveted joints 
are gasket-sealed to eliminate possi- 
ble leakage of fine materials, It's a 
Sanitary sifting and bolting machine. 

Cleaning of the sifter can be done 
quickly and easily . . . and all parts 
can be safely washed. You save 
money by reducing downtime dur- 
ing product-changeover operations. 

Allis-Chalmers new all-metal gy- 
ratory sifters are available now for 
prompt delivery. Write for full details. 
Use the handy coupon, 


low-Heod is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS~ 


Serving the Food Industry for 102 Years 
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Send coupon below for handy infor- 
mation packet with details on this 
new all-metal sifter and a copy of 
bulletin 06B6124A on the standard 
Low-Head sifter. 


A 2618 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


bulletin 0686124A. 


sentative with details of new sifter, 


(C0 Please send handy packet with information 
on new All-Metal sifter and standard sifter 


0 Would like personal visit from A-C repre- 
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The Talk 
of the Industry 


How Your Competitors Are Doing 


Some food processors did better profitwise in the first 
half of 1949 than in the first six months of 1948—some not 
so well. For instance: Four dairy products manufacturers 
report an average rise in profits of 22 percent, five brewers 
had a gain of 124 percent, six bottlers showed a plus of 5 
percent, and ten bakers did a little better than hold their 
own. 

So far so good. But six confectioners averaged a drop 
of nearly 17 percent in net profits, three manufacturers of 
grain mill products were off 5 percent, and nine processors 
of miscellaneous foods were down 16.4 percent. 

Whichever way your figures lean, you have lots of 
company. But remember: Those industries showing a gain 
are your competitors, whether you are in their branch of the 
industry or not. 


Watch the Insecticide Inquiry 


Initial hearings, starting on January 17, will fix toler- 
ances for residues of poisonous or deleterious substances 
found on fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. But ultimately 
these studies are going to result also in tolerance limits for 
all kinds of chemicals in processed food. Close attention to 
this initial F&DA inquiry is important, therefore, for any 
food processor who uses any component or food material 
which might trace back to insecticide, fungicide or rodenti- 
cide contamination. 

It is a tremendous subject that will necessitate an ex- 
tended inquiry, taxing our patience to the limit. But it is 
important, too. 


Bing and Boom in Frozen OJ 


How would you like to have a business whose net sales 
increased from less than half a million dollars in fiscal 1947 
to almost three million in 1948—and nearly eight and a 
third million for 1949? Bing Crosby has a piece of such a 
business. We refer, of course to Minute Maid Corp., until 
recently known as Vacuum Foods. This firm and others are 
riding the skyrocketing boom in frozen citrus juice. 

During the summer of 1947, Vacuum Foods sold 25,000 
of the 6-0z. cans a week. Now sales are more than 100 times 
that quantity. Shows what can be done with a hot product 
and a Crosby radio program. 

Incidentally, Bing’s original stock in Vacuum Foods 
would net him a handsome return. They say no one knows 
how much money a man can make, but Bing intends to find 
out. 


Cutting Milk Costs at the Roots 


Cheaper milk? Yes, everyone would like to see it, par- 
ticularly the milk companies. And a down-to-earth ap- 
proach to cost cutting is being made. 

New York State dairy authorities have granted experi- 
mental permits to several farmers for the use of “loafing 
barns.” These barns are low-cost structures—four walls 
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and a roof—with space for cows to roam. Near by is a 
“parlor” with a few stanchions and milking maehines, the 
cows being moved through it in rotation. 

Expected results: Low investment in barn and equip- 
ment, lower labor costs and cheaper milk. 

Effect on sanitary quality of the milk is being checked. 
No chances can be taken with a factor more important 
than price. 


Nothing Fishy About New Vitamin A 


With announcement of the synthesis of vitamin A in 
commercial quantities by William R. Warner & Co., Ine, 
the problem of the food technologist in effecting food enrich- 
ment with A should be somewhat diminished. The synthetic 
product is free of the fish-flavor that frequently develops in 
natural fish liver oils. 

It also spells a new problem for the cod and halibut 
fisheries that always derived a substantia] revenue from 
fish livers. 

Yet since beta ionone from lemon grass oil is the starting 
point of the new vitamin synthesis, there may be a greatly 
improved market for lemon grass oil. And one hazards the 
opinion that raising lemon grass and distilling it is a less 
arduous task than deep-sea fishing from a beam trawler. 


Surplus Means Stiffer Competition 


During the war, Washington formed the habit of worry- 
ing about food shortages. And it is having a hard time 
reversing its thinking. The problem now, of course, is 
surpluses, yet there is no evidence of early surplus limita- 
tion. This means that foods now are encountering increased 
inter-commodity competition. This should be a new argu- 
ment for greater palatability. The food which continues to 
get the business is the one which the folks like best at the 
dinner table. 


Hors d’Oeuvres 


™@ Research chemists at Monsanto say they have come up 
with a better tasting, plump, even-textured and less greasy 
doughnut. If that last keeps it from slipping during dunk- 
ing operations, the work is all to the good. 


M@ The present oyster crop—one of the best ever—is com- 
posed mostly of oysters from the class of 1944-45, accord- 
ing to the Oyster Institute of North America. Wonder if 
they’re proud to die for dear old 1944-45? 


M@The candy industry recommends that its products be 
eaten only after and between meals. By small fry interpre- 
tation, this cuts candy eating time to about 21 hours per 
day. 


@ Certain people are having a time in North Carolina. A 
new law prohibits advertising the sale of wine and beer. 
One brand new sign in Morehead City reads, “We Sell 
What It’s Against the Law to Advertise.” 


Lot of stuff is being printed about the GI’s as foreign 
chewing-gum salesmen. Exports in 1947 were 400 percent 
greater than during 1935-1939. Nothing like an invasion 
to spread culture. 


@ Greek workers, says a piece of government literature, 
spend two-thirds of their living expenses for food. And 
if the farm-support boys keep bargaining for votes, the 
Greeks can adopt our word for it. JAJ.J. 
NOVEMBER, 1949 
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LINK-BELT Screw Conveyor 
-** Tops in Efficiency! 





Bulk materials handling reduced to its simplest 
terms is represented by Link-Belt screw conveyor. 
Applicable to a wide variety of handling jobs it 
is the preferred method in thousands of plants in 
greatly diversified industries. Simple in construc- 
tion, with a minimum number of moving parts, it 
is easy to install, economical to operate, requires 
negligible attention or upkeep. 

Compact, it occupies less space than other 
types of conveyors; has no return run. 

Dust-tight, it protects contents against waste 
or contamination. 

Adaptable, it operates at any angle, and will 
perform mixing, blending or feeding operations 
with elevating, lowering or horizontal conveying. 
Note inset photograph showing parallel flights of 
opposite hands, in common trough. 

Link-Belt Company originated and is the largest 
producer of Helicoid continuous rolled conveyor 
flighting. Link-Belt screw conveyor is also made 
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in sectional form, in a wide range of diameters, 
gauges and pitches, and in various metals. 
Link-Belt engineers invite your request for in- 
formation or assistance in planning efficient low- 
cost screw conveyor installations. Contact our 
nearest office. iis 


TYPES OF LINK-BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Apron Conveyors 
Oscillating Conveyors 
Flight Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Bucket Carriers 


Belt Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors 
Bulk-Flo Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors 
Trolley Conveyors 


L 1 N K - B E LT co M PA N Y Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, 
Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 3, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattie 4, Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 
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CONVEYING MACHINERY 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 
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“It’s a dream of a truck... every 
way you look at it!” 


That’s the report... everywhere! 
And it’s easy to see why the ex- 
citing, new White 3000 is the 
talk of the industry ... from 
coast to coast! 


OPERATORS LIKE IT because the 
functional design pays off in 
dollars and cents. Saves time 
“getting there”, loading and un- 
loading. Cuts maintenance time 
and cost in half. Adds to payload 
on every trip through new 
weight dicwilasion principle 
that shifts extra chassis weight 
to heavier-capacity front axle. 


DRIVERS LIKE IT because it’s the 
best-riding... best handling... 
best maneuvering truck on the 
road. Roomy cab has many driver 
energy-saving advantages. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED @ FACTORY AT MONTREAL 


[ FOR 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN. TRUCKS | 
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MECHANICS LIKE IT because for 
the first time the front end of a 
truck is completely accessible in 
less than half a minute... at the 
turn of a key. Power-lift cab saves 
time, improves workmanship. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERS LIKE IT be- 
cause of its new safety advantages 
..- improved visibility ...maneu- 
vering features and famous Super 
Power engine performance. 


CUSTOMERS LIKE IT because it’s 
the best-dressed salesman-on- 
wheels you can have—a stylish 
design that always looks new 
because of its smart, functional 
design. 
It’s the same story, everywhere 
you go! Your local White Repre- 
sentative will be glad to show 
you how the White 3000 time- 
and cost-saving advantages can 
be applied to your business. 


unit delivered. 





and wholesalers 
report outstand- 
ing functional 
advantages of the 
new White 3000 
result in more de- 
liveries per day 
.. lower cost per 
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Tips its cab to service 
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‘‘RESPONSIBILITIES’’—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics continues to make 
available summaries of typical and 
significant contracts between industry 
firms and labor unions. One of the 
most important for food technologists 
is the lately issued Bulletin 908-12, 
titled ‘‘Collective Bargaining Pro- 
visions — Union and Management 
Functions, Rights and Responsibili- 
ties.’’ This booklet enables the op- 
erating executive to figure out just 
what other folks have put in their 
typical contracts, 120 of which are 
quoted in part. It is a liberal eduea- 
tion to read these items before sitting 
down in a wage negotiation confer- 
ence. 


NEAR PARITY— This Fall, the parity 
ratio for agricultural commodities has 
reached practically 100. This means 
that the prices received by farmers for 
their produce and animals are about in 
the same relation to prices paid for ma- 
terials, services, interest, and taxes as 
in the base period of 1909 to 1914. 

When the parity ratio drops below 
100, there is increasing effort by the 
government to maintain price supports 
and to encourage acreage control while 
holding the voters. 


MICRO TECHNIC—Bureau of Hnu- 
man Nutrition & Home Economies is 
undertaking to train specialists in a 
new method for determining the nu- 
tritional status of an individual. Re- 
quired: Only a few drops of blood 
taken from the fingertip. Micro- 
chemical methods used for testing per- 
mit quick and significant interpreta- 
tion as to the adequacy of the intake 
of nutrient by the person tested. 
These micro samples measure the 
blood for its aseorbie acid, vitamin 
A, protein, and hemoglobin content. 


MEAT HABITS—‘‘Meat Selections 
of City Families . .. Based on 1948 
Food Consumption Surveys’’ is the 
title of Commodity Summary No. 1, 
by which the home economists of the 
Department of Agriculture undertake 
to give us a picture of urban food pur- 
chasing practice. Details not readily 
determinable from national totals be- 
come clear in this report. One may 
assume that the smart meat distribu- 
tor will study the results summarized 
in an effort to improve the market 
position of his firm. 


PONDEROUS— When the _ bread 
standards hearing adjourned, Food & 
Drug had 17,130 pages of legal-cap 
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What Washington Thinks 


record of the hearings. This was the 
result of a prewar proceeding, thought 
in those days to be lengthy, plus the 
operations during the last 11 months 
in Washington. Still to come are 
more briefs, due by December 20. The 
administrator will certainly have a 
total of about 20,000 pages to study 
and digest before he may certify any 
standards of even tentative form. The 
earliest possible effective date appears 
to be 1951. 


FEWER VIOLATIONS—A year ago 
Department of Labor experts were 
very critical of corn canning plants 
because of the large number of viola- 
tions of the Child Labor Law. Evi- 
dently, a clean-up occurred in many 
areas. In any event, the Department 
investigators this year report ‘‘sig- 
nificant gains in compliance’’ with the 
federal statutes. The major objective 
of the law is to prevent injury to chil- 
dren believed in danger if employed 
on certain processing operations. At 
least the objective is right. 


ILLEGAL BOYCOTTS—Present labor 
laws forbid secondary boycotts. The 
objective is to prevent picketing or 
disturbance of other enterprises in an 
effort to enforce labor demands on an 
employer. Application of the law has 
been difficult because in some cases a 
primary picketing effort has the same 
effect as an illegal secondary boycott. 
NLRB has recently ruled that if the 
picketing is otherwise legitimate at 
a struck plant, it is not forbidden by 
the law simply because it has such in- 
cidental effect. Integrated food en- 
terprises may find this broad decision 
important, even though quite difficult 
of interpretation. 


AIR POLLUTION—Washington is 
officially concerning itself with stream 
pollution. Unofficially, it is watching 
the inereasing trend toward control 
of air pollution also. This latter is 
not as yet a subject of federal statute. 
It does appear, however, that there 
will be, from time to time, advisory 
or technical inquiry efforts made to 
see how and whether there may not be 
better control of odor, dust, or other 
airborne nuisance caused to the 
neighbors. This gives food plant ex- 
ecutives still one more job for self- 


policing. 


MUCH CONCENTRATED—The con- 
centration of productive facilities in 
26 selected manufacturing industries 
has been considered in a report by 
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Federal Trade Commission. These 
groups are those in which a very 
large percentage of the industry is 
found in a small number of companies, 
usually from four to a dozen. Of the 
groups studied, nine are food indus- 
tries or food packaging industries. 
Thus, the spotlight of ‘‘monopoly con- 
trol’’ again is directed at our fields 
of professional activity. And you will 
have to keep “monopoly” in quotes. 


PRICE INFLUENCE—With its re- 
adjustment of milk orders in various 
urban areas, the Department of Agri- 
culture is attempting to grant a 
premium payment for milk produced 
in ‘‘low’’ seasons, taking some of 
the money for the premium out of 
funds withheld during periods of peak 
delivery. Under such plan in Louis- 
ville, for example, 30c. per hundred- 
weight for milk delivered in the spring 
surplus period was withheld to be 
used as a bonus for producers in the 
low supply fall period. Nobody knows 
whether this artificial aid for the 
law of supply and demand is going to 
be effective in smoothing out the 
seasonal curve of supply. Sometimes 
man’s manipulations are over-ridden, 
to say it mildly. 


SQUEEZE PLAY—AlI! food technol- 
ogists know that America wants more 
tin. The recent international money 
arrangements undertook to assure 
greater tin supply fcr the United 
States. At that stage, it looked as 
though a tin price squeeze was going 
to be developed. A little later, the 
price of tin in the U. S. dropped, while 
the price in Britain increased, all as a 
consequence of pound devaluation. 
Users of tin can take temporary com- 
fort from this but should have no 
long-time confidence in low prices for 
tin. 


HIGH-SPEED CONTROL—This year, 
a single airplane carrying 500 to 600 
gal. of spray per trip treated, in 30 
minutes, a forest area from seven to 
eight times as great as a full ground 
erew could cover in a normal season 
of six weeks with the best type of 
ground sprayers available. We won- 
der when mechanization of the food 
factory will give us any such ratio 
of processing speed. When it does, 
some of us will work a very short 
season, or maybe not at all. Of course 
someone must build and maintain the 
machines. 


—R. S. McBride, Washington, D. C. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THIS NEW PAGE HIGHLIGHTS THE MONTH’S OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS 





Limits on quantities which may be discounted are being pulled from under the Federal Trade 
Commission’s blanket — where the authority has been slumbering since passage of the Rob 
inson-Patman Act in 1936. This means that if FTC says a carload is your maximum, you can 
give no bigger discount to the multi-carload buyer. FTC approves quantity buying, but is 


sure bigness must be bad. (See News section) 


‘‘Employer pay all,’’ the current demand of unions in respect to social benefit costs, has driven 
some entering wedges. Ford agreed to pay for pensions, Loft Candy Com. agreed to pay the 
worker’s share of taxes under New York’s sickness insurance program, American Can as- 
sumed all costs of group insurance. With employers paying the entire bill, increased benefits 


will get plenty of support from labor. 


Two unions have agreed to joint action in their efforts to negotiate contracts with the Big Four. 
They are the CIO United Packinghouse Workers and AFL’s Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen. It may not be good for the country, but industry-wide bargaining is thereby 


strengthened. 


Prepackagers of fresh meat are finding it difficult to anticipate, and prepare for, the demands of 
the shopping housewives. And they are discovering that the variety of prepackaged meats 
offered —in respect to type, size, thickness and count —is not all the housewife would like. 
Basically popular, the prepackaging of meats still has a way to go before everyone will be 
happy with it. (See article in this issue.) 


‘‘Trap-door’’ perforated cellophane is a new solution to the problem of permitting fresh produce 
to ‘‘bréathe’’ inside an eye-catching transparent-film wrapper. The tiny perforations are 
semi-circular die-cuts, which normally remain ‘‘closed.’’ But they swing open like flaps to 
release carbon dioxide. There is no end to ingenuity in packaging. (See New Products dept. ) 


Conversion of batch retorts to continuous operation has just been announced by Berlin Chapman 
Co. Motordriven rotating perforated disks move the cans through the retort, and conveyors 
automatically load and unload the unit. Not only is process time reduced but the laborof 
seven to eleven workers is eliminated from a typical canning line. Promised at the last can- 


ners’ show, this development now is available. 


Supersonic processing of foods continues to be a live:subject. According to Massa Laboratories, 
Inc., Cleveland, butter has been produced in a few seconds by ultrasonic churning. Super- 
sonic sterilization of foods after packaging is a possibility. So are emulsifying and separat- 
ing. But don’t look for commercial applications tomorrow. 


Vitamin content can be accurately measured by growth of certain bacteria or molds, according to 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station. R. F. Brooks recently checked the 
niacin content of frozen peas. He measured the growth of bacteria in a culture medium, to 
which an increasing amount of the extract of the peas had been added, against the cloudi- 


ness of the medium. Nice short cut. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby and Phillips Packing Co. join the frozen citrus concentrate production 
melee. And the ‘‘old timers’’ are contracting for the output of all the producers they can 


find. Looks like a merry race. (See News section.) 
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for a greater 
profit margin 


PACKAGE 
FOOD 


the 
DELTASEAL 


way" 


It costs less to fill bags the Deltaseal 
way because filling and closing is 
faster .. . mostly automatic. There’s 
less handling... more bags closed 
per hour. 

And Deltaseal bags are easy to open. 
Customers just pull, cut and pour. 
The handy spout channels the food 
right into the measuring cup or stor- 
age container. 

The Deltaseal closure gives a neat full- 
pack appearance and makes it easy 
to build attention-getting displays in 
stores. Your brand, printed in bright, 
sparkling colors adds still further to 
the sales-inviting appearance of the 
package. 

Ask a Bemis representative about the 
economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. 


Bemis 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 
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Deltaseal: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland 

Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile +» New Orleans 

New York City « Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Peoria « Phoenix « rittsburgh 

St. Lovis + Salt Loke City * Salina * San Francisco + Seattle * Vancouver, Wash 
Wichita « Wilmington, Calif 
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Old-Fashioned “Bean Pot” Flavor 


ARTHENWARE Pots and_brick- 
lined ovens are traditional means 
of bringing out the spicy, appetizing 
flavor of baked beans. But in modern, 
large-scale processing, packers have 
found they can capture and even 
enhance this home-cooked taste by 
using Stainless Steel baking pots. 
For equipment like this, Stainless 
Steel is the ideal material. It is un- 
harmed by the long period of steady 
heat that baking involves. Stainless 
equipment will never affect the fla- 


vor, appearance, color or keeping 
qualities of food products processed 
in it. And it has exceptionally high 
resistance to the corrosive effects of 
liquids, spices, heat and the like. 
From the standpoint of mainte- 
nance, too, Stainless is far out in 
front. Its high strength and tough- 
ness assure long life and a freedom 
from repairs that helps to make con- 
tinuous processing really continuous. 
And don’t forget the savings of time 
and labor that Stainless Steel’s ease 


Stainless Steel baking pots preserve the tradi- 
tional flavor of baked beans during processing in 
gas-fired brick ovens. 





of cleaning makes possible. 

For every type of processing equip- 
ment, investigate the wide possibili- 
ties of Stainless Steel. And if you 
want the finest in performance from 
this smooth, lustrous metal, specify 
U-S-S Stainless Steel. Expert metal- 
lurgical control and modern produc- 
tion methods give U-S‘S Stainless a 
uniformity in finish and fabricating 
quality that’s unsurpassed, and that 
is reflected in the superior services 
it assures. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO ~- CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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U°S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


TUBES - WIRE + SPECIAL SECTIONS 


9-1641 
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CONTINUOUS CONE-BAKING 


Vous CAUF. 
Ys ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. LOUIS, Ve CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ATLANTA, oD 
DALLAS, moc. 











HINES IN 


THIRTEEN BAKERIES, COAST-TO-COAST 
Demonstrate Controllability of GAS 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE of the baking molds is 
an essential feature of the continuous cup and cone 
machine. Fed automatically, one of these machines 
will release 5,000 cones or cups per hour when the 
molds are maintained at even temperatures up to 600°. 

In coast-to-coast operations the makers of FLARE- 
TOP Cake Cones and EAT-IT-ALL Cake Cups for 
ice cream service use approximately one hundred 
baking machines. To maintain precise mold tem- 
perature these machines are heated by GAS, the ideal 
fuel for food processing. 

One bakery, Keystone Cone Company of Pitts- 
burgh, has a capacity of 225 million cones and cups 


per year. In describing these volume operations, 








General Manager J. E. Abbey emphasized the fact 
that GAS, in addition to its accurate controllability, 
was important in heat processing of foods because 
of its cleanliness, speed, and economy. 

These characteristics of GAS, so essential in the 
manufacture of Flavor-ized Cake Cones and Cups, are 
just as important in other food industry applications 
such as roasting, baking, toasting, smoke-curing, 
dehydrating. In thousands of food manufacturing 


plants the productive flames of GAS are helping to . 





establish new records for productioneering. It’s 
always worthwhile to keep an eye on developments 
in modern Gas Equipment for heat processing. 


Cray 


THE TREND 1S TO GAS, 


Typical view of cone 
bakery with close- 
up of one of the con- 
tinuous machines in 
which GAS main- 
tains the baking 
molds at even tem- 
peratures up to 600°, 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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DEPENDABLE 


YALE FORK LIFT WORK SAVER 





YALE FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Battery Electric Trucks and 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


With battery electric trucks in your plant, 
materials will move faster, smoother, safer, 
easier... and at a BIG saving—often as much 
as 50% or more. When powered by Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries, you can count on full 
shift availability with minimum power and 
replacement costs. 


The EXCLUSIVE positive plate makes 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries DIFFERENT 


They differ not only in construction, but also 
in performance and length of service life. 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries have ALL FOUR of 





the essential characteristics that a storage 
battery must have to assure maximum per- 
formance from battery electric trucks—high 
power ability, high electrical efficiency, rug- 
gedness and a long life with minimum main- 
tenance. The combination of these four 
Exide-Ironclad characteristics assures years of 
day-in, day-out service with dependability 
and economy. 


Write for further particulars and FREE 
copy of Exide-Ironclad Topics, which 
contains latest developments in materials 
handling and shows actual case histories. 








1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 


“Exide-Ironclad"’ Reg. Trade-mark U.S, Pat. Off 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Lighten Materials Handling Loads 
with Richards-Wilcox ZIG-ZAG 
Continucus Power Conveyor 


Designed for carrying light loads within a confined space, 
Richards-Wilcox ZIG-ZAG OveR-Way continuous power 
conveyors are serving production and processing lines in 
every imaginable industry —increasing efficiency, cutting 
costs. If you have perplexing handling problems to solve, 
call or write the nearest office of Richards-Wilcox .. . 
outstanding makers of power conveyors and sliding door 
hardware ... for free literature. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Washington, D. C 
Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco Denver Seattle Detroit Atlanta Pittsburgh 
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OveR-Way Conveyors 
Unburden Industry 


3 Styles Solve Any Overhead 
Handling Problem 


1 


Richards- Wilcox Tru-Tred and Steel 
Beam OveR-Way for heavy loads 
up to 8,000 pounds. 


2 


Richards-Wilcox Tubular Trolley 
Track OveR-Way for medium loads 
up to 3,000 pounds. 


3 


Richards- Wilcox Zig-Zag Powered 
Chain OveR-Way for light loads to 
be conveyed through degreasing, 
finishing, baking and other 
processes facilitated by meander- 
ing conveyor track with power 
operated enclosed chain. 


RICHARDS 
WILCOX 


OVER 69 YEARS 
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EXPERT, DEPENDABLE CON VENIENT 


~ Motor Repair Service jf 


Typical Allis-Chalmers Certified 
Service Shop — Electric Apparatus 
Repair Company, Philadelphia— 

is equipped for big emergency jobs 
-+.gives fast, personalized service 
on every day maintenance and repair. 


HEREVER your plant is located — 

from Boston to San Diego — you 

can get prompt, skillful motor repair serv- 

ice from a nearby Allis-Chalmers Certified 

Service Shop. These shops, selected for 

their reliability and excellent repair facili- 

ties, now cover every major industrial area 
in the country, 

When you need work done on motors, 

transformers or control — when you're 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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looking for a shop that can help you cut 
lost production hours and get you rolling 
again, fast—call the A-C Certified Service 
shop nearest you. 

These shops are hand-picked from the 
best independent shops in your locality. 
They meet exacting A-C standards — use 
factory-approved methods and parts to as- 
sure like-new motor performance, 


Need Repairs? New Motors? 
For expert service — for new motors from 
Vy to 25,000 hp — give your nearest A-C 
Authorized Dealer or Sales Office a call ! 
A-2838 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
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Sold eee 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard ond Vari- 
Pitch sheoves, sd 
changers. 


PUMPS — 


Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM, 














For purity and maximum yield of Chloromycetin, 


Parke, Davis ¢ Com 





Chose Inconel-Clad Steel protection 


Above: Cultures started in 50-gallon Inconel con- 
tainers are transferred to 500-gallon Inconel-Clad 
Steel fermenters and then into these 5000-gallon 
Inconel-Clad Steel fermenters, where full growth 
is attained. 


Inconel surfaces, in solid or clad steel construc- 
tion, are used predominantly for contact with 
Chloromycetin in all stages at the new Parke. 
Davis plant in Detroit. Thus there’s no cor- 
rosion to harm the product; it is pure and 
crystalline. Fermentation proceeds unhindered 
by metallic contamination, giving maximum 
antibiotic production. 

Parke, Davis & Company selected Inconel 
and Lukens Inconel-Clad Steel because of 
many years’ experience with them in the 
production of other sensitive pharma- 
K. Ferguson Company co-oper- 


ceuticals. H. 


LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
onel-Clad Monel-Clad 


STEELS 


* 





Below: In the foreground, two 3000-gallon Inconel- 
Clad Steel acid adjustment tanks, built by 
National Annealing box Company of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 





ated in the design of all equipment here. 

In addition to Inconel-Clad Steel, Lukens 
also makes Stainless-Clad, Nickel-Clad and 
Monel-Clad Steels—uniform claddings of these 
corrosion-resistant metals (usually LOC or 20; 
of total plate thickness) permanently bonded to 
steel backing plate. All are available in the 
extra-smooth sodium hydride finish. 

Bulletin 449 tells you more 
about Lukens Clad _ Steels. moe NA 
For a copy, write Lukens Steel we oa a 
Company, 401 Lukens Bldg., 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





Be sure to see us at Booth Nos. 558-563 at the Chemical 
Show, New York City, N b 


ber 28-D 
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agnetic Protection... 
QE WILSON PACKING CO. 
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Non-Electric Permanent Magnets 
tA 
protect meat packer’s products 
RAMP IRON cannot menace machines nor contaminate the 
products of the Wilson Packing Company. Their plants 
over the country utilize both Eriez Permanent Non-Electric 
Magnetic Pulleys and Plates to provide essential protection 
from tramp iron and assure purity of product. For example, 
United Chemical & Organic Products Division of Wilson & 
Company utilize Eriez Giant Magnets to remove tramp iron 
“See our from the residue of their gelatine processing lines at their 
exhibit ot = Calumet City, HIInois, plant. Machines used for subsequent 
the 22nd brocessing of this residue are thereby protected. Notice the 
Exposition = aceumulation of tramp iron stopped by this unit. Engineered 
poe cing to fit the job of ferrous metal separation at hand, Eriez builds 
Grand ‘ magnets in a variety of sizes and strength to meet each and 
Central every application. The intense penetrating magnetic power of 
Palace, Kriez Magnets prevents machinery damage, accidents to person- 
New York— nel, and assures purity of product throughout industry at a 
November minimum of cost. 
predorina Furthermore, Eriez Magnetic Protection can be installed 
Wiksans® aiso uss Rela Pulteve to 1949” and forgotten on the cost sheet. ; No electrical equipment is 
protect {at expellers) fron: @eiunte: needed, no current, no costly maintenance of switches, coils, 
rectifiers —First Cost is Last Cost. Eriez Magnets are Perma- 
nent in Penetrating Power. From the complete Eriez Line You: 
. Get the Correct Magnet for the Job. 






Pioneer of 


PERMANENT 


Magnetic Separation 






See our catalog P a 
Wain | Sweet's Sieihicn Unrile per balletin 10& - 


Industries File 





Chemical | 
Engineering | 






ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
101 East 12th St. - ERIE,PA, = 
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The well-known SCOTT Net Weigher is de- 
signed for weighing and filling free-flowing and 
semi-free-flowing materials. It can be furnished 
in semi-automatic and fully automatic models, 
the latter both straight line and rotary, with 
speeds up to 60 packages per minute. The basic 
SCOTT Scale, with its solenoid-actuated trip- 
ping mechanism and precision craftsmanship, 
is the fastest and most accurate single dump 
net weigher in existence. 


For non-free-flowing powdered items, there is 
the BOND Filling Machine. The BOND machine 
has not rested on its reputation, established 
many years ago. Today this line includes the 
most modern, high speed, fully automatic filling 
machines, capable of speeds up to 120 containers 
per minute. There are semi-automatic models 
too, for use where production is low or where 
there is a wide diversity of products and sizes. 


Won't you send us samples of your products? 
We'd like to have the opportunity of recom- 
mending the U.S. machine to suit your partic- 
ular requirements. 








Dollar-wise thinking made the packers 
of the products illustrated below come to 
U.S. for the machine that would best fill 


their needs. 


SCOTT Line: Coffee (bean and ground), rice, 





BOND Line: 


NET & GROSS WEIGHING * PACKAGE FORMING & FILLING * CARTON SEALING, LINING, WRAPPING * BOX MAKING 


barley, beans, sugar, tea, nut meats, 
corn meal, crackers, cracker crumbs, 
dog food, elbow macaroni, qrass 
seed, etc. 


Cocoa, chocolate and malt drink 
mixes, ground spices, cake and muffin 
mixes, baby food powders, etc. 


| AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Owning and Operating NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. * CARTONING MACHINERY CORP 


69 ARBORETUM ROAD, ROSLINDALE, BOSTON 31, MASS. 
Branch Offices: New York * Cleveland * Chicago * San Francisco (Mailler-Searles, Inc.) 
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OBJECT OF TEST: Determine the suitability of 


heat-sealed envelopes made from .001’’ soft Alcoa 





















Aluminum Foil, for packaging prepared synthetic 
lemon powder. Some packages were immersed under 
water for 30 minutes . . . others stored for 90 days 
in temperature of 106° F. plus 90% relative humidity. 


CONCLUSIONS: *:All aluminum foil packages satis- 
factorily passed the tests. After the 90-day storage 
period, no moisture was observed. The packages 
tested under es names senpsanan poesewve = ' 
developed no leakers.” Again Alcoa Foil proves it has 
a moisture-vapor transmission rate of practically 


zero. Can give better protection . . . longer... to an 
Facts on Foil—Further informa- 


tion on the results of Alcoa 
Packaging Laboratory tests is 
available. Write us concerning 
your packaging problems. 


infinite variety of products—from tire tube patches 
to dehydrated foods. For further information about 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil, and the names of package 
manufacturers experienced in working with foil, write 
ALUMINUM ComPANy or AmerIca,1845L Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 












FOOD 
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To help you get bigger air capacity 


ES Se ate 


Gardner-Denver 
“WB” Compressors 


ae made im 


Here’s how you can have greater air capacity — 
even though floor plans are crowded! Install a 
Gardner-Denver “WB” —the vertical, two-stage 
compressor that’s built in seven space-saving ca- 
pacities from 142 to 686 cubic feet displacement 
per minute. The smallest size fits into a four-foot 
square —the largest requires only about six feet 
each way. 

Compactly designed with integral motor and 
self-contained cooling system, the “WB?” rates high 
in efficiency. Completely water-jacketed cylinders 
and heads, plus balanced construction — two low 
pressure cylinders for each high pressure cylinder 
— assure low power costs and an air supply you 
can always count on. 








Other big ‘‘WB’’ advantages: 

* Duo-Plate “air-cushioned” valves — quiet, sim- 
ple and durable. 

* Timken tapered roller main bearings. 

* Force-feed lubrication system. 


* Furnished with built-in motor — or with sheave 


for “V”-belt drive. 








Compact Gardner-Denver “WB” Two-Stage, Verti- 
cal Water-Cooled Compressors, with built-in motors. 


For complete information, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


GARDNER-DENVER "cz 1859 
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PROFITS FROM DRYERS 
DON’T “JUST HAPPEN”! 


L ouisville Dryers have the built-in 
experience of 56 years devoted to solv- 
ing drying problems. 

This experience covers different in- 
dustries, many products and various types 
of dryers such as Rotary Steam Tube, 
Indirect Steam, Direct Heat, Type “L” 
(Semi-Indirect Heat), Drum Dryers, 
Roller Presses, Dewaterers, Coolers, etc. 


Sound engineering and design are 
translated into finished equipment 
through extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties and construction experience. Louis- 
ville Dryers are built in modern shops 
equipped for the fabrication of custom- 
made unit process equipment from all 
weldable alloys and steels. 


If you have a drying problem, or 
are contemplating modernization of 
your present facilities, call upon General 


American. 

OTHER GENERAL AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 
Drum Dryers Thickeners Roller Presses 
Rotary Dryers Filters Screw Presses 


Turbo-Mixers « Evaporators 
Turbo-Hydrogenators « Thickening Screens 
Citrus Process » Malek Rice Process 





Process Equipment Division 
{LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT) 
1004 Hoffman Bidg., Dept. 840, Louisville 2, Ky. 


WORKS: Sharon, Pa., East Chicago, Ind. 
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Be smart about your business...demand uniforms of 


REEVES QUALITY FABRICS 











Beyond compare for smart good looks and longer wear, 
Reeves Fabrics have what it takes to stand up under the pun- 
ishment of repeated launderings .. . and still look fresh and 
crisp. For these Reeves Fabrics are made from carefully se- 
lected long-staple cotton ... combed . . . Sanforized*.. . and 
vat-dyed in colors that are fast to sun, water and perspiration. 

You benefit three ways. Smart looking uniforms boost em- 
ployee morale...increase customer good will. Longer-wearing 
uniforms mean greater savings because they spread first costs. 

Look for the Reeves Fabric Label — it’s your sign of uni- 
forms and work clothes that “mean business.” Write today 


for complete information concerning your industry. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


“FROM COTTON TO CUTTER" 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


54 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN: Akron © Atlanta © Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles Philadelphia © Portland, Oregon © St. Louis Montreal ¢ Toronto 
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EASY OFF 





ALWAYS TRUE 


Save Mounting Time | 


With Fasy-to-Align Magic-Grip SHEAVES 


Te CAN MOUNT a Magic-Grip sheave 
faster than any other sheave you can 
buy . . . and demount it just as fast. To 
mount, simply slide the sheave onto the 
shaft and tighten three screws. To de- 
mount, use the screws to break the grip 
of the tapered bushing and the sheave can 
be slid off easily, 

You save time and eliminate the dan- 
ger of damaged bearings and shafts from 
forcing and hammering, A hex socket 
wrench is the only tool needed and any- 
one can line up the sheave perfectly. Sizes 
1 to 250 hp. 


Texrope and Magic-Grip are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 





FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NOVEMBER, 


Most Complete V-belt Line 


Get everything you need for your V-belt 
drives from one reliable source. Texrope 
offers the broadest line of V-belts, stand- 
ard and variable-speed sheaves and speed 
changers plus the extra engineering skill 
that comes from more industrial V-belt 
installations in operation than any other 
manufacturer, 

Get your copy of the 144 page Texrope 
Pre-Engineered Drive Manual from your 
A-C Authorized Dealer or Sales Office or 


write for Bulletin 20B6956, Alsoin Sweet's. 
A-2835 


1949 








Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 
by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 


Certified Service Shops and Soles Offices 
throughout the country. 


MOTORS — 1; to 
25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 





CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and com- 
Ponents for complete con- 
trol systems. 


me 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM, 
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Keeping Malt On the Move 


Only a horizontal, closed-circuit REDLER conveyor with its 





special ability to recirculate malt not immediately needed would 


meet the recommendations of S-A engineers for this Milwaukee MILLER BREWING COMPANY 
brewer. In addition, REDLER conveyor’s enclosed, dust-tight MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
construction prevents spillage and keeps product free from out- On the 10th floor of the brew house a horizontal 
side contamination. closed-circuit REDLER conveyor automatically 
Many years of experience with the bulk handling problems of distributes barley malt by means of gate regu- 


. . . 3 je ° lated multiple spouts into 16 separate storage 
> 2 ens ge neineers t hi ane sti 
the food industries enable S-A engineers to plan and install Mics ig dhe ‘ear Reins, a ae 


conveying systems to do the most work at the lowest possible REDLER conveyor simply recirculates malt 
cost-per-ton until an empty bin needs feeding. Conveyor 


ere 2 f We 1 ‘ f cannot be overloaded as only enough malt en- 
- ne e . vn » ‘ : a evste 
sk ° engineers for their recommendations of a system to sarsifoad point: to mabe sip »alriorwal loud: 


meet your specific need. There’s no obligation... write today! System handles 47 tons of malt per hour. 








STEPHEN § =f pamson 


6 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois MFG.CO. Los Angeles, Calif. + Belleville, Ontario 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Century 40 horsepower, type SC motor driving an 
induced draft fan for a stack. 


From yy 







Line otf Electric Motors 
You Can Select 






supply 


Rig ht Kind —'- match your current 


Right Type-'> meet your load ch 
Right Protection —-seins atm 


« Rioht Size_— from 1/6 to 400 horsepowe’ 


cracteristics 


ospheric hazards 


I wide range of kinds, types and sizes 
of Century motors makes it possible to select 
a standard motor to meet the requirements 
of all popular applications. 


They are available for both AC and DC 
current—high, normal and low torque char- 
acteristics. Types are also available for 
applications requiring varying speeds and 
reversing direction of rotation. 





To protect against atmospheric hazards, 


Century 150 horsepower, type SC motor driving a 
two-stage centrifugal pump in a city water plant. Century motors are enclosed in open rated 


drip proof, splashproof, totally enclosed fan 
cooled and explosion proof frames. Many 
types are available with vertical and flange 
mountings as well as standard horizontal 
bases. 

Specify Century motors for all your electric 


power requirements. 


Popular sizes and standard ratings are generally 
available from factory and branch office stocks. 





CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





Two Century 75 horsepower SC high torque motors Ae 
driving refrigeration compressors. 
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z.. Anchor Deep Screw Cap provides a de- 


pendable airtight and leakproof seal. Its seal- | f 
ing efficiency is due to its scientifically designed , | p 
deep rolled thread which improves holding quali- s | 
ties on min. glass; permits ample clearance over | re 
glass thread, prevents binding and gives a spin-on ir 
action for fast, low-cost application. a 

The Anchor Deep Screw Cap has deep, coarse e 
knurls, which are rolled out to avoid interference a 
with the top of the glass thread, permit free radial st 
movement of the liner and provide a firmer 
gripping surface. p 

Its unique thread construction and deep knurling ar 
combine to make the cap easy to apply, remove se 
and replace. 

Re 





"Reg U S Pat Of 


ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 


Lencester, Ohio 


LOW-DOWNS and shut-downs on your pro- 
S duction lines mean lost time —lost profit. Avoid 
them. Pack in shock-resistant, uniform Anchorglass 
Containers—they're strong—designed and manu- 
factured to stand up on modern, high speed 
production lines. 

Tough, sturdy Anchorgloss Containers ore the end 


result of practical engineered designs, consistency 
in manufacture, uniform distribution of glass, 
accurate temperature controls in annealing, quality 
control through laboratory tests, regular inspections 
and a constant emphasis on highest manufacturing 
standards. 

Anchorglass Containers are available in all 
popular styles, capacities and finishes, in crystal, 
amber and emerald green glass. Let us supply 
samples and prices. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3 . 
UNSCRAMBLING CONVEYING 


FILLING . CAPPING 


—— ee can exiles ae eee owe owe 


LABELING CARTONING 


ne 








ANCHOR HOCKING 


bei WSS se) ite] File), | 











BAUSCH & LOMB 
Yutee REFRACTOMETER 








USES BOTH TRANSMITTED 
AND REFLECTED LIGHT 






For the first time, a hand refractometer is now available that uses 
either reflected or transmitted light — transmitted light for clear, trans- 
parent solutions... reflected light for dense, opaque or turbid samples. 


FOR QUICK, ACCURATE ANALYSIS of citrus or 
vegetable juices ... for easy on-the-spot checking in 
the plant or in the field .. . the new Bausch & Lomb 


Juice Refractometer is an ideal instrument. 


DIRECT READING with no interpolation necessary. A 
precise scale, from 0 to 25% total solids, provides for 
readings made directly with high accuracy. Scale lines 
alternate on each side of the center line, even tenths on 
one side, odd tenths on the other . . . avoiding a 


crowded scale. 


WELL-DEFINED, COLORLESS DIVIDING LINE assures 
accurate readings, speed and convenience. Angles of 


prism faces, and the selective compensating filter make 
the dividing line sharp. Self-seating cover prevents 


damage to prisms. 


FOCUSING EYEPIECE adjusts to accommodate in- 
dividual user’s eyes. Combined with an easy-to-read 
internal scale, this helps eliminate guesswork in 
routine refractometric observation. Wide aperture 
gives complete unobstructed view of entire scale and 


borderline. 


WRITE for complete information and demonstration 
of the new B&L Juice Refractometer. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 603-K St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB Yucce REFRACTOMETER 
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“Tooks like Bascom has fallen in love with 
that new, Reeves-equipped machine” 














THE 3 BASIC REEVES UNITS Give your workers machines that are equipped with REEves Speed 


Control and they'll give you a better, more profitable day’s work. With 


the turn of a wheel or touch of a button, each individual operator can 
VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION for providing infinite, 
accurate speed flexibility 
over a wide range—2:! to 
16:1. Sizes—fractional to 
87 hp. 


obtain—instantly and accurately—the precise machine speed at which 
he can turn out the most work and the best work commensurate with 
his own, individual ability. Make sure the new machines you buy are 
REEVES-equipped. Install REEVES Speed Control on machines already 
in service. Your employees will appreciate it...and you will appre- 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY 
provides an instantly vari- 
able speed drive within 
4:1 ratio for any constant 
speed motor. Sizes to 
10 hp. 


ciate it when you see the resultant improvement in quantity, quality 
and cost of production. Write for Catalog No. FD21-3N. 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY * COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 





MOTODRIVE combines motor, 
speed varying mechanism 
and reduction gears in j 
single unit. Speed varia- c ; i ¥ ACCURATE - VARIABLE 
tions 2:1 to 6:1 inclusive. $ 

Sizes to 20 hp. 


Ieeves Speed tontrol 


GIVES THE RIGHT SPEED FOR EVERY JOB! 
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‘ 
Electric to hely 1 processing Output 

The American Crystal Sugar Company's new plant at 
Moorhead, Minnesota, is another example of an electrical 
system equipped and co-ordinated almost entirely by 
General Electric. Playing an indispensable part in the 
plant’s high output of granular and powdered sugar and 
dry beet pulp, this G-E system needs little or no main- 





tenance attention, helps cut over-all processing costs! 
Whatever the food you process or the size of your 
plant, you, too, can profit by discussing your electrical 
needs with a G-E industry specialist. From a complete, 
integrated plant system geared to continuous processing, 
to motors and control for a single operation, his advice 
can be counted on to help quicken production, cut costs. 
Call him today at your nearest G-E office. Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





1 The Moorhead piant, put into operation 
last fall, has a G-E Turbo-Alternator with a 
power capacity of 2500 kw. Shown here is G-E 
Metal-Clad switchgear with 4 magne-blast 
air circuit breakers, rated at 600 amperes, 
4160 volts. Units are completely metal-en- 
closed for personnel safety. Bulletin GEA-3083. 


2 Four G-E unit substations (one shown here) 
are placed in load center areas throughout the 
plant to step down power from 4160 volts to 
440 volts right where it’s needed. This elimi- 
nates voltage drop caused by long, low-volt- 
age feeders. Compact and space-saving, G-E 
unit substations are quickly, inexpensively in- 
stalled. Bulletin GEA-3758. 


3 Controlling Tri-Clad (8) motors on scrolls, 
agitators and pumps are these two G-E 
Cabinetrol (8) equipments, providing cen- 
tralized low-voltage motor controls in compact, 
factory-assembled “packages.” Rigid steel 
enclosure protects workmen, keeps out dust. 
Bulletin GEA-3856. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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5 At locations such as this where motor 
operation might be affected by pow- 
dered or granular sugar, the new plant 
uses G-E totally enclosed fan-cooled 
motors. This one drives a 100 Ib. valve 
bag machine for sacking granular sugar. 
Bulletin GEA-4400. 





6 These three G-E Type CR-1062 
switches on the 5-lb. sacking line con- 
trol the filling turret and conveyor, the 
spanker, and the scale. Used for small 
single and three-phase motors, these 
compact switches provide complete 
protection against injurious overload 
conditions. 
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NEW— 


A COST-SAVING SERVICE 
for motor users! 


Here's a new way for you to cut motor repair costs, ma- 
chine downtime, spare-motor inventories. With General 
Electric’s Tri-Clad Motor Exchange Plan, you can 
now replace an ailing motor without long, costly pro- 


duction delays. 


The plan is simple 


All you have to do is call your regular motor supplier. 
Quickly, without red tape, he exchanges vour inopera- 
tive motor for a factory-reconditioned motor of the same 


type and rating, with a new-motor warranty. 


The cost is low 


You can exchange motors less than a vear old free of 
charge. Those with from one to five years of service are 
exchanged at a small fixed charge. For motors over five 
years old, the fixed charges are slightly higher. 

The exchange plan now includes T'ri-Clad ‘Type K, 
KC, and KCJ standard 
general-purpose 
motors from 1 to 5 hp 





covering many 
food plant needs- 
and will soon be 
extended to other 
Tri-Clad types. 
See Bulletin 
GEA-5189. 





1949 


Section €652-3 
henectady 5, N. Y- 


General Electric Company, 
Apparatus Department, Sc 
Please send me the following bulletins: 


__Metal-Clad Switchgear 
3 tn-Clod open dripproof motor 
—Load center unit substations 


—Cabinetrol 
Tri-Clad totally enclosed motor 
exchange plan 


Nome 
Company 
Street 
City 
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CARRIER 
RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS 


Unusually compact Customized 
Compressors using “Freon” or am- 
monia. Components selected indi- 
vidually to fit the job exactly—your 
choice of more than 1000 combina- 
tions. Replaceable, interchangeable 
cylinder sleeves, bearings and valves. 
Up to 200 hp. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSER 
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CUSTOMIZED COMPRESSOR 


CARRIER EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


Widely used with refrigerating com- 
pressors in place of water-cooled con- 
densers to effect great savings in water 
costs, simplify water supply and dis- 
posal problems and eliminate cooling 
towers and pumps. Outdoor or indoor 
installation. Capacities —7 to 75 tons. 


CENTRIFUGAL REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


and even lower. 


Field-tested 


for 
EFFICIENT 
REFRIGERATION 











CARRIER CENTRIFUGAL REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Capacities 100 tons and up. Available as multi-stage 
compressors of many sizes with corresponding cooler 
and condenser. Used for large refrigerating applica- 
tions to supply temperatures as low as minus 100° F. 


CARRIER COLD DIFFUSERS 


Hot dip galvanized for long life. 
Recommended for medium and low 
temperature storage and freezing 
applications. Applicable for air dis- 
tribution through ducts or outlets. 
Adaptable three ways—for direct 
expansion “Freon,” ammonia or 
brine. Capacities—2 to 32 tons, 2770 
to 16,500 cfm. 


COLD DIFFUSER 


Wuen yvov select a Carrier unit, you know beforehand it will deliver 
dependable, economical, efficient performance. There’s a size and 
type for every need, each backed by Carrier know-how and precision 
manufacturing for years of service. Carrier co-operation is another 
asset to you and your customers. Carrier engineers welcome the chance 
to be of service to you. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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ETHAVA 


flavors three instead of one 


sng Abo! 
«egomethin restin’ 
nt : 
BOON eontains or in 
nse cop. 
The Se 4 filer" f our 
yan 
—. the cou; 
Mai 


MONSANTO 
FLAVORS 





mam) \ONSANTO 


oor Salicylate Monsanto, 
U.S.P. (Synthetic oil of 9 earch Ce ecsisibeotin 
winterareen) TMM OTPAUTLOnY Refi @ ASTD 


Vanillin Monsanto 
Coumarin Monsanto 





Whether you're making lollipops or fancy confections, Ethavan will flavor 
three for every one you can flavor with ordinary vanillin. The reason: 
Ethavan has three times the flavoring strength. 


Flavored with Ethavan, your products have pronounced aroma that invites 
first purchases. They have taste-tickling vanilla-like flavor that brings 
folks back to buy again. Both the flavor and the aroma of Ethavan have 
such staying power that they are unimpaired by the heat or cold of proc- 
essing and by the time required to pass through the channels of trade. 
Ethavan always is uniform, making it easier for you to get identical 
results in your production. 


Look into the possibilities Ethavan offers you in improvement of your 
products or purchased flavor. You can get Ethavan in 5-pound and 
25-pound cans. Samples, pamphlet and quotations will be sent promptly 
upon request. Mail the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office 
or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk L, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1737 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

Ethavan: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. in Canada, Monsanto 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


@eceeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeseeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY b 
Desk L, Organic Chemicals Division . 
1737 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri ° 
Please send, without cost or obligation, items checked: __Sample and z 
pamphlet on Ethavan; Booklet, “Something About the Senses.” . 
Name AEE OE ee OPA Title nace pe 
Company = —: ecegecss sail : 
a ee Lee ee eee es islet s, 7 
City i ‘ _Zone____ State_ a 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Pe “a 
THIS READY-MADE | 


BAG, HAND-FILLED 
Approximate Cost 
Labor and Materials 
$7.00 per thousand 


= 











THIS AUTOMATIC 

TRANSWPAP PACKAGE 

Approximate Cost 

Labor and Materials 

$3.29 per thousand e 


TRIM 


AUTOMATICALLY produces a better-selling package 
at LESS than HALF THE COST 


TRANSWRAP-—industry’s most practical and efficient pack- 

aging machine—forms, fills, seals and delivers a better-look- 

ing, better-selling package for your product. . .completely 

automatically. 

In cost, the finished filled TRANSWRAP units actually run 

less than half the price of ready-made empty bags for man- 

val processing. And, because a single operator can handle 

a whole battery of TRANSWRAP machines, wage savings 4 
are phenomenal. " 
TRANSWRAP is equally efficient for powders, solids, tablets 
and even liquids. Standard packaging materials which may 
be used include cellophane, Pliofilm, glassine, roll foil or 
other suitable heat-sealing materials. Package capacities 
range up to 80 cubic inches in volume and often may exceed 
one pound in weight. Custom-engineered adaptations are 
possible to meet your individual requirements with maximum 





























efficiency. 

Model “B” Transwrap with Also Available— y 
auger feed. Also adaptable Model “A” Transwrap *, 
to Volumetric or liquid feed. For small and unit packages. 

Produces 40 to 75 pkgs. per (2%" x 6” Max.) Speeds to 

minute. 150 pkg/min. 
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WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


SEMI-SWEET 
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Manufactured and Sold by 


TRANSPARENT WRAP eed 
MACHINE CORPORATION >t" 


Route 17 and Henry Street, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S. HM iil bps: sINSB| ray 
BuUAE! | STIL paeneN teu 1d 
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CORROSION COSTS INDUSTRY 


*6,000,000,000.°° 


ANNUALLY ® 


How much do you pay? 


Don’t risk needless waste 


If all corrosion were as obvious as it is in steel pipe, 
industry would do more about it. But it is not. Often 
hidden or unnoticed — indoors and outdoors, above 
ground and below ground — corrosion takes its daily 
toll. Acids, alkalis, salts, gases and atmospheric con- 
ditions all are contributing factors. As a result, in- 


P 


aa 
4 


| 4%, 


4 mR aa dustry pays a terrific bill for corrosion — far more 

FOLLOW THE LINE OF mort RESISTANCE than it should. Your own cost, too, may be greater 

"he! o's ‘ than necessary. Minimize your risk — do these two 
a things now — 

1. Check up on your costs; 

2. Provide adequate protection for danger points. 
Experienced and competent AMERCOAT engineers 
are available to help you on both. They'll check up on 
your costs, which may be greater than you know 
because the effects of corrosion are often hidden. 
They'll report on conditions as they find them. They'll 
recommend steps to take if greater protection can 
be provided and money saved. Inquiries from in- 
terested executives will receive prompt attention. 
There's no obligation — write today. 


APERCOAT DIVISION 
AMERICAN PIPE AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Dept. 3D, 4809 Firestone Blivd., South Gate, Calif. 
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Food For Thought... 
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SEE : . 


For Deep-Fat Fryers 


Nuts, doughnuts, pretzels, potato chips, fish fillets, corn niblets and 
such... all are now being precision cooked in continuous deep-fat 
fryers with the help of Brown Instrumentation. 
The control system is exceedingly simple and . . . with economies in 
time, labor and materials . . . helps change a costly batch operation to 
mass production processing. 
Check these advantages: 

1. Uniform color and cook with maximum production. 

2. Longer use of frying medium. 

3. Less product spoilage. 

1. Permanent time-temperature records for future reference 

and guide. 

A Brown Recording 3-Position Controller is the heart of the system 
which may be varied to suit cooking medium, fuel, product and type of 
equipment. 
Investigate this new technique today . . . call in your local Brown engi- 
neer or write for a copy of Data Sheet #3.2-7. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 


4502 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Schematic diagram of control system 
for continuous Deep-Fat Fryer 


Offices in 73 principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 
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On thousands of applications in every field of manufacture, stepless 
variable speed operation assures exactly the right speed for every 
operation . . . for every operator. . . the right speeds for each 
change in the consistency or shape of the material being processed. 
Such variable speed operation pays. off in higher rates of production, 
a more uniform better quality product and more efficient performance 
of your equipment and your operators. 

Master Speedrangers provide this infinitely variable speed in an 
all-metal, mechanical variable speed unit whose compactness and 
durability are extra features which help you make a good job better. 
And nowhere else will you find variable speed drives that are so flex- 


ible, so easily adaptable and in such a wide range of types and sizes. 


For example, look at the plastic forming machine shown below. The 
Speedranger, on the drive unit incorporates an electric motor, a 
variable speed unit and a gear reduction . . . all standard Master 
units that easily combine into one compact, integral power package. 
This provides exactly the right speed, the right features, in a unit that 
you can mount right where you want it. 

Probably you will not néed this same combination of features. 
However, the next time you need a drive for material processing, 
handling, and conveying equipment; mixers and agitators; welding- 
positioners; machine tool drives; testing and calibrating equipment 
...to name only a few . . . see what a really remarkable job Master 
Speedrangers can do for you. Write for Data 7525, new twenty-four 


page booklet on Speedrangers. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC. COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


especially when you use 


SPEEDRANGERS 
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This is WHY 
YOU GET LONGER EQUIPMENT LIFE 
with (arpenter Stainless Tubing 

















Manifold for a 2-pass circulating heater. Rolling-in of Type 304 
Carpenter Stainless Tubes reported to be easy, due to the con- 
sistent wall uniformity of material supplied from distributor stocks. 


24-Hour Service —You get definite delivery infor- 
mation within 24 hours when you call your Carpenter 
Stainless Tubing Distributor. 


Less DOWN-TIME on process jobs because there 
are no “off gauge” areas that might cause premature 
tube failure due to corrosion or heat scale. 


SIMPLIFIED FABRICATION results in a good job 
that is built to last when you work with the excep- 
tionally uniform walls of Carpenter Stainless Tubing. 


To satisfy yourself that there really is a difference in 
the Stainless Tubing you can buy today, send your next 
order to your Carpenter Stainless Tubing Distributor. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Alloy Tube Division » 109 Springfield Road, Union, N.J. 


NEW FILE OF DATA ON STAINLESS TUBING 


This file will give you data on Carpenter 
Stainless Tubing physical properties, cor- 
rosion resistance, sizes available, etc. For 
your copy, just write us a note on your 
company letterhead. 
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Yearly 


No repairs in 2 years 
Head and capacity maintained 


LARGE MIDWESTERN PROCESSOR used 
conventional pumps to handle acid- 
ulous liquor with highly abrasive carbon. 
Maintenance was high; breakdowns fre- 
went. When A-C process pump took 
is tough job, maintenance dropped over 
$1,000.00 a year, 


HOW THIS SAVING IS POSSIBLE 
A-C process pumps give you added life 
and much lower maintenance costs because 
(1) the unique hydraulic design greatly 
reduces stresses on rotating parts, (2) 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 





wearing parts are separated for easy, eco- 
nomical replacement, and (3) you have a 
choice of 4 stock materials which are 
alloyed for resistance to different combina- 
tions of abrasion and corrosion. Other 
notable features include stuffing box on 
suction side . , . closed impeller . . . extra 
thick sections . . . adjustable clearance 
between impeller and wearing plate. 


Shipment from stock on complete pumps 
and all parts in aluminum-bronze, Ni- 
resist, 18% chrome steel and 316 stainless 
steel. See your A-C Dealer or Sales Office 
or write for bulletin O8B6615, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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LIQUOR!” 


S 


A-2736 


Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


MOTORS — 1; to 
25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 


CONTROL — Monual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 


TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 


PUMPING ABRASIVE. 














Wherever you are in America, 
there’s a well stocked Ryerson steel plant 
within quick shipping distance. From thir- 
teen strategically located points, Ryerson 
carbon, stainless and alloy steels in thou- 
sands of kinds, shapes and sizes are ready 
for immediate delivery. 

By carefully specifying and checking, we 
are able to certify to the consistently uni- 
form high quality of our steels. And to help 
you select the type best suited to the job at 
hand, the services of experienced Ryerson 
specialists are always yours for the asking. 


Widely diversified Ryerson stocks enable 
you to procure many steel requirements at 
the same time from the same source. One 
order—one invoice does the job. So save 
time, save paperwork and be sure of uniform 
quality. Call Ryerson when you need steel. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
STAINLESS — Allegheny plates, 
sheets, bars, tubing, etc. 


PLATES—Sheored & U. M., Inland 
4-Way Floor Plate 


SHMEETS—Hot & cold rolled, many 


BARS—Caorbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished 

SHAFTING— Cold finished, ground 
and polished, etc. 

STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, 
beams, etc. types & coatings 

TUBING—Seamless & welded me- MACHINERY & TOOLS —For metal 
chanical & boiler tubes working 











JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND e¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO 
CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS ¢ LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


© RYERSON STEEL 
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Attack on A & P Foreshadows Trouble for Others 


Ninety years ago a new retail food store opened 
for business on Vesey St., in what is now downtown 
New York. From that inauspicious beginning, The 
Great Atlantie & Pacific Tea Co. built a giant 
integrated food operation comprising some 6,000 
stores, a number of large processing units, and a 
produce brokerage subsidiary. It does between 6 
and 7 percent of the total retail food business of 
the country. Its prices are attractive to the house- 
wife, its stores are modern and efficient, and the 
quality of its products is good. 

The principal ‘‘secret’’ of A&P ’s success is giv- 
ing consumers good values—the traditional Ameri- 








can formula for success in business. In doing this 





it has contributed a fair share to progress in food 





distribution and processing. 

We shall not go so far as to say that A&P is loved 
by everyone in the food processing and distribution 
fields. It has at times been a hard buyer and a 
tough competitor. And there are those who gained 
satisfaction in seeing the company attacked by the 
government. 

But the attack on A&P is unjustified. More, it 
is a piece of a dangerous scheme on the part of 
government to ‘‘deconcentrate’’ business. 

It is unjustified because—in the opinion of people 
who know what goes on in the food processing and 
distribution fields—A&P has been conducting its 
business properly and legally. And more, it has 
been a constructive influence in the industry and 
has rendered outstanding service to the public. It 
is no exaggeration to say that A&P has helped to 
lower food distribution costs, both through its own 
achievements and through the effect of its competi- 
tion on other firms. In the same manner, the com- 
pany has helped to maintain quality at a good level. 





The government’s action against A&P is dan- 
gerous, because if it succeeds it will be only the 
beginning. The intentions of Washington are 
clearly indicated by the fact that it has other cases 
pending, such as those involving the big four pack- 
ers, two large Chicago dairies and a large can 
company. 

It looks very much as if Washington’s ideas of a 





welfare state include a leveling off of business 


stature—just individual incomes are being 
leveled. This will remove the incentive for business 
to progress and grow in size and service to the 


public—just as it is destroying the incentives for 


as 














individuals to take on greater responsibilities. 

To get a quick concept of what such a move on 
the part of government would mean in the food 
processing field, consider a few figures recently com- 
piled by the FTC on what it calls ‘‘concentration 
of productive facilities.’’ These show that eight 
meat packing companies owned 77.6 percent of the 
net capital assets of all corporations in that indus- 
try in 1947. Eight canners and preservers owned 
51 percent of capital assets in their field. The figure 
for eight grain millers was 48.6 percent; for eight 
bakers of bread and other products, 38.3 percent; 
for six biscuit and cracker bakers, 72.2 percent; and 
for eight dairy companies, 71.3 percent. 

The packers already are lined up for the ‘‘kill,’’ 
and the others are potential targets for the anti- 
big-business boys. It matters little that all of these 
large firms are doing business on a high ethical 
level, are setting the pace for efficiency in their in- 
dustries, are contributing a lion’s share to progress 
in their fields, are performing important services 
for American consumers and farmers—and are 
doing it all for a small percentage of profit. Neither 
does it matter, apparently, that if such leaders in 
industry are broken up, their contributions through 
research and development will be reduced and their 
overall efficiency impaired. 

That is the bigger picture which makes the A&P 
case so significant. If the government were to stop 
with A&P alone, the damage would be limited, even 
though unjustified. The divisions into which the 
company were broken undoubtedly would continue 
to operate. 

But the ‘‘trustbusters’? may have made a mis- 
take, too, in attacking A&P early in its campaign 











against big food businesses. The reaction of the 





millions who appreciate A&P’s prices, its nice stores 





and the dependable quality of its products may 





backfire in Washington’s face. At least the food 








industry should hope so. 





—F. K. LAWLER, Editor 
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“When You Get to the ‘Shoulder,’ It’s Time to Straighten Out” 








Specification +.10 
Limit 
Upper Control +.05 








Limit 
Ounces ap 


Correct ounces ~o— 





of fill 
Ounces underfill 


Lower Control 





Trouble! Off on 
the shoulder 


Trouble corrected 

















Limit — 
{ Shoulder) 
Specification “10 1 i l 1 1 1 l 1 l l l tl l l 1 1 i i l l 
Limit 


Time: Average of One Sample Every 15 Min. ——> 








LIKE ONE-WAY HIGHWAY, control chart keeps your operation in line. 


Application here is on filling job. 


Note 


how this sampling showed over-fills, then indicated satisfactory correction after remedial measures were taken. 


Let SQC* Cut Your Costs 


*Statistical Quality Control—precision technic that averts production guesswork, also 


is applicable in research, time-motion, inventory, personnel, and payroll operations 


FRANK KENNEY 
Chief Chemist, Quality Control Laboratory, 
White Rock Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Food Processors can 
effect notable redue- 
tions in their oper 
ating costs by apply- 
ing Statistical Qual 
ity Control. And bet- 
ter quality goods will result into the 
bargain. 

sasically, statistical quality control 
very versatile industrial tool for 
use by management. Its ready appli- 
cability is borne out by the fact that 
there is no need for a_ specialist’s 
knowledge in using it successfully. 

In the simplest and most common of 
its several forms, SQC employs charts 
on which, hour by hour and day by day, 
progress—or decline—of quality is pie- 
tured in working perspective. Closely 
allied in the chart technie is a scientific 
system of sampling. 





Cases in Point 

The quickest way through the SQC 
door is to forget all those apprehen- 
sions about the word “statistical.” It 
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veally isn’t as complicated as it sounds, 

There is the case of one of New 
England’s leading dairy producers. 
This company’s executives _ finally 
turned their attention to SQC, and 
they were not long in noting that it 
called for “different thinking.” Never- 
theless, a trial was launched—and its 
success speedily led to installation of 
the program, with subsequent high en- 
dorsement. 

The initial work with the plan un- 
covered a multitude of “bugs” in the 
dairy’s operation—many of them not 
even dreamed of. Machine operations 
were particularly spotlighted, and they 
have now been profitably improved 
through process changes, plus, in some 
eases, new machine design. 

Interestingly enough, so hidden and 
unsuspected were some of these condi- 
tions that no detailed dollar cost had 
ever been established. Consequently, 
after the changes were made, no exact 
quantitative dollar savings could be 
measured. However, the fact of con- 
siderable savings for the company was 
obvious. 

Similar striking experiences were 
the result of the application of simple 
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statistical quality control to weight 
problems in one of the country’s largest 
food corporations. SQC immediately 
showed the extent of inconsistent qual- 
ity which, up to that time, had only 
been suspected. In addition, there was 
discovered censiderable waste, both in 
machine and manpower categories. The 
company had been wholly unaware of 
these conditions. 


Million Dollar Muddle 


Still another concern—an important 
container maker—suffered a situation 
where approximately $1,000,000 could 
have been saved by using SQC. Here, 
an application involving sampling and 
control charts would have uncovered a 
container’s quality irregularities which 
ultimately resulted in spoilage of the 
product packed in it. Also spoiled 
was much valuable consumer goodwill 
built up by the firms using the con- 
tainers. 

It is seen that the new technic is 
capable of disclosing many pointed 
facts beyond conventional performance. 
Thus, recording of, say, Brix variations 
in a finished carbonated drink, might 
reveal more than failure to meet the 
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standards—it might also show that the 
machine responsible was incapable of 
maintaining the hoped-for standards of 
normal operations. 


Careful Procedure vs. Guessing 

The key, and value, of SQC lie in the 
fact that data is obtained, and used, 
with a planned, carefully calculated 
procedure designed to avoid all waste- 
ful guessing. In the form considered 
here, there are two fundamental con- 
cepts: 

1. Significant sampling. In eollect- 
ing data about an aspect of your oper- 
ation, it stands to reason that the more 
your data, the more accurately you can 
control the specific operation. But over- 
sampling is wasteful. And haphazard 
sampling yields haphazard results. 
However, a_ statistical analysis will 
indicate that you can sample a rela- 
tively small portion of the total units 
invelved and get the meaningful an- 
swers. 

2. Use of a pattern of measurement 


SQC is Versatile 





It is effective from “raw”... 


Cocoa beans arrive at processing plant. 
meet exacting 


SQC is assured that its lots 


distribution (on a chart) for interpre- 
tation. This ties in with the signifi- 
cant sampling above. After you have 
obtained the samples representing your 
total, and after you have made the nec- 
essary inspection, your data are trans- 
ferred to a chart from which you ean 
determine at a glance whether produc- 
tion conforms to the specifications 
range you have set. 

Some may say: “While we don’t go 
through all the formalities, that’s pretty 
much what we do now.” But generally, 
that is a fallacy. Frankly, guesses play 
too big a role in the conventional meth- 
ods, and there is a high factor of hu- 
man error. SQC is not like that. It 
incorporates procedures by which con- 
trol is kept accurate and does not de- 
pend on experience or memory. It 
keeps operations regular. 

Of course, full information on the 
“how” of SQC is outside cur scope here, 
but the pertinent details can readily be 
obtained from the many publications 
dealing with the subject. A list of sug- 


Company using 
standards. 


gested reading, for those interested, is 
offered at the close of this article. They 
will be found quite helpful. 

It is to be specially noted that control 
of quality of goods produced is by no 
means the only application of SQ. 
Its further versatility is evident when 
one considers that it has been suecess- 
fully employed in tracing lags in pro 
duction of employees, and also errors 
in shipments, as well as proving valu- 
able in selection and promotion of per 
sonnel, control of stock room inven 
tories, and in time and motion work, 
and control of payrolls. In addition, 
there is its application in research, ot 
which more will later in the 
article. 


be said 


Charting Your Performance 


Now, about the chart heading this 
article: It illustrates the control tech- 
nie. Briefly, the background of this 


technic is: No two units of any produc 
tion ean be made exactly alike. Most 
measurements on such units fall in a 





... to “finished” 


High-speed filling of chocolate product. 
costs fell, when control technic replaced human judgment. 


Uniformity rose, 





And on either batch... 


SQC charts give revealing 
costs 


Chocolate melanger in action. 
picture of batch cycles. Hidden 
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are uncovered. Brix of finished 
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Syruping unit in a bottling plant. 
drink, 


. . . OF continuous operations 


es in 
SQc. 


Variations, such 


are quickly spotted by 
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group around an average. The limits 
of this group may quickly be calculated, 
and these conditions form the guide 
lines. Deviation from these limits shows 
off-quality. Even if the only value de- 
rived from these guide lines lay in the 
precise definition of the quality of 
product put out, the tool would pay for 
itself. 


Chart Like Auto Road 


Visualize a highway with one-way 
traffic. The middle is considered safe, 
but when you get to the shoulder, it’s 
time to straighten out. And if you 
actually go onto the shoulder, vou are 
in trouble. 

The control chart operates the same 
way. Here, the extreme outer edges 
of the shoulders are indicated as plant 
standards or specifications. The inner 
edges of the shoulders, or warning 
lines, are represented as upper and 
lower control limits. These are deter- 
mined from measurements of actual 
production when the machine is set to 
produce material of a certain specifica- 
tion. That is, the machine or process 
writes its own limits. 

In short, variations within these lim- 
its are normal, while points outside 
mean trouble. Thus, these control 
limits are used to avoid guesswork in 
spotting trouble before it happens, and 
accordingly they comprise the most im- 
portant feature of the chart. 

Consider the problem of a filling 
machine operator in a continuous pro- 
duction operation: The machine natu- 
rally varies in fill. He is required to 
make the decision to change a setting 
or let the machine run. All this is 
based on his guess as to when normal 
limits of variations have been exceeded. 

Since the unit is producing at the 
rate of about 70-80 cartons per min., 
his judgment must be keen and quick to 
correct trouble before many substand- 
ard units have gone on through. Of 
course, if he stops the unit needlessly 
to make a setting really not required, 
valuable production time is lost. In 
either case, waste is inevitable. 


Adjustments Made at Once 


Here, the simple application of 
SQC eliminates all guesswork. Sam- 
ples are taken every 15 min. And the 
number of ounces of fill in each eon- 
tainer is then recorded. Any weights 
over or under .05 oz. of the average 
mean trouble. And adjustments should 
then be made at once. Down-time is 
thus averted, material is not lost to 
market, more uniform goods are pro- 
duced, government standards are main- 
tained, and a smoother, more efficient 
operation is achieved. No matter from 
what angle it is considered, money is 
saved here. 

In batch process work, SQC is 
equally effective in guiding production 
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to less waste. Such things as studying 
time cycles for charging, heating, cool- 
ing, or in time-temperature relation- 
ships, can be accomplished by the new 
technie quite easily. 

In some cases where only batch-by- 
batch records are kept by SQC meth- 
ods, surprising hidden costs have been 
revealed. 

More efficient use of man, machine, 
and material is the aim of any process. 
And this ean be profitably studied by 
these methods of “visualizing” the per- 
formances on control charts. 

One common problem, in either 
batch or continuous production, is the 
pinning down of the elusive kind of 
trouble which suddenly appears, causes 
headaches and waste, and then disap- 
pears before assignable causes may be 
found. 

Here again, control chart work has 
proven itself. In fact, this is one of its 
hasie virtues. Attention is called to the 
trouble—indicated by samples falling 
outside of control lines (see ehart)— 
as soon as it happens and in some cases 
before. This allows for immediate in- 
vestigation when real faults exist and, 
consequently, wastage is held to a 
minimum. 


Discounts 100 Percenters 


In organizations with established 
laboratory inspections, it is commonly 
felt that “we have 100 percent inspec- 
tion control and we need nothing 
more.” 

This attitude has cost, and is costing, 
food manufacturers countless thou- 
sands of dollars. Actually, 100 percent 
inspection has been proven—at its 
best—to be only about 80 percent effi- 
cient. This ean be explained on the 
ground of inspector fatigue or by the 
laws of chance. 

On the other hand, SQC, with its 
ealeulated risks, has been shown many 
times to cost considerably less, in terms 
of manpower and material waste, than 
100 pereent inspection. 

As previously mentioned, precise 
technies for sampling are provided by 
SQC. All food manufacturers sample 
goods for test work. But most do it 
inefficiently. And almost daily, deci- 
sions are made upon the basis of the 
resultant inadequate samples. 

Take the problem of a manufacturer 
receiving earload lots of bottles. For 
his specific use, these bottles must be 
free from certain defects which would 
cause excessive breakage in processing, 
with subsequent shutdowns, loss of 
product, machine damage, wasted man- 
power, and other delays. 

How may he economically check the 
car and be sure he’ll get an accurate 
figure on the percent defective? Under 
SQC, means are set up which, if fol- 
lowed, will make correct findings in- 
evitable. 
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This same question is common in 
considering the salability of a lot of 
finished goods suspected of being de- 
fective. Proper sampling will reveal 
the degree of trouble and allow for 
correct management settlement of the 
problems—when SQC_ reveals accu- 
rately the risk involved. 

Oceasionally, too much sampling 
poses a problem. That is, a food manu 
facturer will take far too many sam- 
ples in order to be sure that his judg- 
ment of a particular lot is accurate. 
Even with this extra effort, he will 
still frequently make wrong decisions 
and not only will goods be wasted, but 
the man-hours spent in sampling and 
testing will also be wasted. 

The government recently recognized 
this fact in sampling raw sugar. Pre- 
vious accepted practice was to sample 
every bag arriving. With millions of 
bags pouring into this country, the 
task was tremendous. Then in 1946, 
a statistical study was applied, and 
the results showed that the sampling 
of only one bag out of seven was suffi- 
cient to give a correct analysis. 


Use in Research 


Rather broadly, we have pictured 
only two of the many possibilities of 
SQC—the use of control charts and 
the sampling technice—while making 
passing mention of other applications. 

SQC has, of course, also been ap- 
plied to practical research programs. 
By means of more elaborate statistical 
methods, the cost of long and tedious 
experiments has been halved and in 
many eases quartered. The same fun- 
damental factor is operative in this 
type of work as has been pictured in 
production control—namely, planned 
action based upon sound, ealeulated 
procedure. 

This was shown in solving an inter- 
esting doughnut problem. The manu- 
facturer wanted to know which of sev- 
eral different-formula doughnut bat- 
ters, each cooked in a variety of fats, 
would absorb least of the fat used. 
Complicating the problem, was the 
question of the conditions of time and 
temperature of cooking. 

The elassie approach to this prob- 
lem would be to make countless num- 
bers of runs, considering all variables 
individually. Time consumed could run 
into weeks of work and, in the end, 
would possibly result in a doubtful 
answer. By applying a statistical pro- 
cedure—analysis of variance—the an- 
swer ean be conclusively reached in 
hours instead of weeks. 


Fancier Figuring—But Worth It 
This particular procedure is con- 
cerned with a more detailed mathe- 
matical correlation and evaluation of 
data than would be used with control 
(Turn to page 200) 
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THIS volatile flavor recovery unit, designed for apple juice, 
is now producing satisfactory essences from other fruits. 
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HOW flavor recovery unit works: Juice from 10-gal. feed 
tank is pumped through steam-heated evaporator (A), 
temperature of which is controlled to produce desired frac- 
tion of vapor, then goes to vapor-liquid separator (B). From 
here, vapor passes to fractionation column (C), where it is 
concentrated, then passes through water-cooled condenser. 
Gas, not condensed here, is chilled in an ice bath and strip- 
ped by concentrate in scrubber (E). 


New Progress In Fruit Flavor Recovery 


Many volatile fresh fruit flavors—lost in previous processes—now 


are preserved by using unit that solved apple problem 


EDWARD L. GRIFFIN, Jr., LYLE L. DAVIS, NELSON H. 
EISENHARDT and MARGARET E. HELLER 





Associated with Eastern Regional Research Lab 


Philadeinh; 


y, P 18, with exception of Author 


Davis, who is with Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Va. 


Today, new capabilities are being 
demonstrated by a specially developed 
fruit-essence recovery process for sup- 
plying concentrated volatile flavors 
suitable for use in fruit jellies and 
candies. 

Using a portable flavor recovery 
unit, this process had already per- 
formed notably in capturing the vola- 
tile, fragrant constituents of apple 
juice in concentrated form’. Then re- 
cently it was applied to other fruit 


1 Milleville, H. P. and Eskew, R. K. “Re- 
covery and Utilization of Natural Apple 
Flavors,” USDA, Bureau of Agr. and Ind. 
Chem, AIC-63 (Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory) 1944, with Supplement 1; 
April, 1945. 

2 Milleville, H. P. and Eskew, R. K. “Re- 
covery of Volatile Apple Flavor in Essence 
Form,” Western Canner and Packer, Vol. 
36, 51-4, October, 1946. 


Jjuices—grape, strawberry, blackberry, 
youngberry, huckleberry, peach and 


’ rhubarb. And evaluation of these new 


essences invites exploration of possibili- 
ties for commercial employment of the 
method. 

However, efficiency of the process, 
also the evaporation required, vary 
with the juice. With the equipment 
used, evaporations of 15 to 20 percent 
were, in general, found to give the best 
results. 

Profitable operation of the process 
will require use of the stripped juices 
and possibly the pressed fruit—for 
value of the essence cannot be expected 
to carry the total cost of the raw fruit 
unless it is prepared from waste prod- 
ucts. Stripped juices of apples and 
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grapes can be concentrated under vae- 
uum to produce concentrates, which are 
already accepted as commercial prod- 
ucts. 

The work reported here was done at 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Blacksburg, Va., in coopera- 
tion with the Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. Used was a small— 
10 gal. per hr.—portable essence re- 
covery unit, designed and built by the 
ERRL’*, 

Juices were prepared from frozen 
fruits collected during 1946 and 1947. 
The frozen materials were removed 
trom storage and thawed overnight in 
their containers. To avoid altering the 
flavor, the fruits were not heated be- 
fore pressing, but the freezing and 
thawing no doubt disrupted the cells to 
some extent. 

The thawed material was pressed 
through a heavy grade of muslin in a 
hand-operated cider press and screened 
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to remove coarse particles of the fruit. 
Raw materials used in the experi- 
ments were: 


Grapes: Moore’s Early, Niagara, Delaware 
and Worden. Grown at the Virginia Agr. Expt. 
Sta. in 1947, washed and stemmed. Skins and 
pulp were separated, frozen and stored at 0 F. 

Strawberries: Blakemore, with caps. Grown 
at Virginia Truck Expt. Sta.. Norfolk, in 
1947; rejected by freezer plant because of ex- 
cessive rot, probably Botrytis. They were frozen 
in 50-Ib. tins and stored at 0 F. 

Strawberries: Blakemore, with caps removed. 
Discards from the Chickamaura Cooperative 
Frozen Food Plant, Dayton, Tenn. Berries 
were washed, capned by machine, and sorted 
on an inspection belt. Discards were frozen in 
50-Ib. tins, and stored at 0 F. 

Peaches: Elberta. From the 1947 pack de- 
livered to Crozet Cold Storage Corp., Crozet, 
Va. They were Ive peeled, washed, neutralized, 
inspected, and sliced. Sugar with ascorbic acid 
was added to make a commercial 4-to-1 pack; 
thev were frozen, and stored at 0 F. 

Blackberrics: Wild. Harvested in Grainger 





and delivered to the 
Winter Gardens Frozen Food Corp., Knoxville. 
They were frozen without washing in 50-Ib. tins, 
and stored at 0 

Younaberries: 
1946, and delivered to TVA Experimental Frozen 


County, Tenn., in 1946, 


Grown near Dayton, Tenn., in 


Barge near Spring City. They were 
washed, sorted, frozen individually in glycerine. 
packed in 2-Ib. cellophane bags overwrapped 
with single waxed boxes, and stored at 0 F. 

Huckleberries: Wild. Harvested near James- 
town, Tenn., in 1946, and delivered to the 
Winter Gardens Frozen Food Corp. They were 
frozen without washing or stem removal in 
50-Ih. tins, and stored at 0 

Rhubarb: Victoria. Grown at Blacksburg in 
1947. It was washed, cut into 4% to 1%-in 
pieces, frozen in 50-lb. tins, and stored at 0 F. 


Grape skins and pulp were pressed 
separately, and their juices combined 
for processing, except those from 
Moore’s Early, which were processed 
separately. In each case, juice from 
the skins had a good flavor, character- 
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istie of the grape used. That from the 
pulp was bitter and lacked a good 
grape character. 

Peaches were pressed again, after 
admixture of the pulp with water equal 
to 98 percent by weight of the ex- 
pressed juice. Table I shows percent 
extraction, pH value, and degrees Brix 
of the juices. 


Apple Essence Equipment Employed 

The unit used in the experiments was 
designed to produce 150-fo'd apple es- 
sence from 10 gal. of apple juice per 
hour (see flow diagram). In the stand- 
ard process for apple juice, 10 per- 
cent of the juice is evaporated in less 
than 20 sec. in evaporator (A). It is 
separated from the liquid at (B) and 





Detailed Studies Give Well-Rounded Checkup On End-Products 


TABLE I—RECOVERY of Essences From Fruit Juices 











Rlakemore. 
Blakemore 
Fiberta... 
Elberta 
Huckleberry . Wild. 
Blackherry. . | 
Youngherry.. 
ERE RE Victoria. 





Juice 

Brix 
Lot Deg. pH 
11.2 3.23 
a 13.4 3.35 
— 18.0 3.40 
Skins 12.2 3.45 
12.0 3.15 
No caps.... 9 3.7% 
With caps. : 5.8 3.70 
let pressing. 24 4.05 
2nd panies 13.2 4.10 
ocepeve 18 3.60 
&.9 3.62 
12.0 3.20 
4.2 3.38 


1 Water discarded from hase of frectionation column. 


? Over-all extraction of Moore's Early 


Grapes was 467 percent 


* Water added to first pressing equal to 98 percent of juice from first pressing 


TABLE !I—STRIPPED JUICES Lacked Fresh Flavor, But Reconstituted! Ones 


Were Similar to Fresh Juices 


Fruit Variety 

Grape Worden. . 

Grape Niagara..... 
Grape. Delaware 

Grape Moore's Early (skins 
Grape Moore's Early (pulp 
Strawberry Blakemore.. . 
Peaches Elberta. 
Huckleberry Wild 

Blackberry Wild 

pe eee er 

Rhubarb.. Victoria 


Stripped Juice * 
Very little aroma... 
Very little aroma... 
SL¢ heavy aroma... 


Reconstituted Juice * as 
Compared With Fresh Juice 
Very little aroma 
Sl. better flavor 
Blander, si. cooked aroma 


Sl. heavy aroma... Sl. heavy aroma 

Sl. heavy aroma... Sl. sweeter 

Preservelike aroma.. SI. weaker aroma 

Sl. preserve aroma Sl. “ canned "’ peach flavor 
Sl. preserve flavor Sl. blander 

Sl. preserve flavor Sl. preserve flavor 

Little aroma. ; Sl. weaker arome 

Cooked aroma...... Sl. less fresh 


1 Mixture of stripped juice, essence and water in same proportion as in fresh juice 


2 All stripped juices lacked fresh flavor. 


+ All reconstituted juices were similar to the fresh juices 


‘ Slightly. 


TABLE IV—JELLIES, 


of Essence!, Were Scored Or 


Concentration of 


Slight differences are listed here 


Prepared With Stripped Juices and Various Quantities 
ganoleptically 


Ex- Theoretical 
trac- ‘apo- Cone. of Aroma 
tion ration Essence in 
Percent Percent Fold Bottoms ' 
71.2 18.2 108 Slight 
73.0 18.2 112 Slight 
76.2 18.2 112 Slight 
1? 18.2 191 Slight 
42.4% 18.2 195 Slight 
72.2 18.2 108 Slight 
83.0 20.0 R9 Slight 
44.6 18.2 100 Very slight 
42.3 18.2 99 None 
67.2 18.2 96 None 
68.9 20.0 90 None 
65.6 18.2 104 None 
89.5 18.2 112 None 


TABLE Ill — FLAVOR CONCEN- 
TRATES Were Evaluated to _ Dis- 
tinguish Between Fractions 
Fruit Quality Strength 
Top Note Undertone 

Strawberry, 

Blakemore Excellent Fair Good 
Peaches, 

Elberta Good Good Good 
nr ; 

Good Good Good 

Rhubarb, 

Jietoria Good Good Good 
Blackberry, 

wild Fair Poor Fair 
Youngberry Good Fair Fair 
Grape, 

Worden Excellent Fair Good 
Grape, 

Niagara Excellent Fair Good 
Grape 

Delaware Fair Poor Fair 
Grape, 

Moore's Early Excellent Fair Good 


TABLE V—FLAVORS of Strawberry 
and Youngberry Were Preferred 
Among Various Candies and Jellies 
Prepared With Fruit Essence} 


Essence, Fold ? 0 0.3 0.6 0.9 
Storage, Time, Months eee. se 6 3 6 3s «€ Essence Candy Score ? Jelly Score 
Grape, Worden.. 73 60 63° “67 9.6 8.5 8.1 8.6 Strawberry 7.6 8.3 
Grape, Niagara 7.8 7.5 8.6 8.9 9.1 9.0 8.3 8.4 —- 7.4 8.3 
Grape, Delaware 8.1 8.4 8.6 9.0 9.1 8.5 8.0 8.0 / Moore's Early 6.9 7.8 
Grape, Moore's | 8.0 8.4 9.2 8.6 9.0 8.5 LP 8.3 Grape, te 
Strawberry... 8.1 8.0 8.8 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.1 ( — i ee 
a P, 
Huckleberry. . 7.8 8.1 8.5 9.0 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.1 Noga 66 cys 
Blackberry. . 8.1 8.3 8.0 9.0 10.0 8.8 7H. OF9 — 6.6 6.7 
y t _ 7 7 & ° 5 ; eac: 6.2 7.5 
‘ii erry... is S 9 8.¢ 8 - 9. 9.1 8.0 &¢ Blackberry 6.0 70 
Rhubarb...... : ‘ 8.3 8.0 8.3 8.6 a.% 9.0 8.1 8.1 (Grape, 
thubarb — blackberry ¢..... 8.1 8.0 9.5 8.7 8.8 9.0 5 8.1 Delaware 5.7 — 
: Rated on a scale of 7 to ‘10 by a panel at Blacksburg, Va. ae, 5.2 6.1 
2 Fold of essence in jelly is its concentration relative to its concentration in original juice by weight t "Pri l ered om 8 a scale of 1-to-10 by a panel of 25 
An approximate figure only, this varies slightly from jel'y to jelly. . 3 eres caene 9 
S iscad akan dapeebise Pectin gum ‘candy, 2-fold essence added 
5 J 3 _~ containing 65 percent sugar, 1-fold essence 
¢ Prepared from stripped rhubarb juice and blackberry essence added 
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concentrated in fractionation column 
(C). 

The fraction evaporated is measured 
by a manometer, across an orifice in 
the vapor line. Rate of evaporaton is 
controlled by adjusting the steam pres- 
sure on the evaporator. The noncon- 
densable vent gas is chilled in an ice 
bath and stripped by passing it coun- 
ter-currently with the chilled product 
in scrubber (E). Volumetric concen- 
tration of the product is controlled by 
the rate it is pumped from chamber 
(D) to the serubber. Thus, if one part 
of the product is pumped off for every 
100 parts of juice run to the evapora- 
tor, the resultant essence contains all 
the aroma recovered from 100 parts 
of fresh juice and has a 100-fold volu- 
metrie concentration. 

The fractionation column has a max- 
imum vapor capacity of about 1.5 gal. 
of water evaporated per hour. For this 
reason, when 20 or 30 percent frac- 
tions are evaporated, the feed rate is 
reduced from 10 gal. to 5 or 34 gal. 
per hr., respectively, so that the vol- 
ume of vapor to the fractionation col- 
umn remains constant (1 gal. per hr. 
evaporated in each ease). Since the 
unit was not designed for these con- 
ditions, it will not necessarily give op- 
timum performance under them. In 
order to get the minimum heat damage, 
the evaporation should be designed for 
the conditions used. 


Experimental Procedure 


The general procedure was first to 
determine approximately the evapora- 
tion required to recover the most de- 
sirable essence, and then, using this 
evaporation, to produce essences of 
about 100-fold volumetric concentra- 
tion. Approximately 10, 20 and 30 per- 
cent fractions were evaporated, and 
condensed without concentration. These 
fractions were diluted with water to a 
volume equal to that of the fresh juice 
from which they were produced. 

Diluted fractions and their respec- 
tive stripped juices were compared by 
sense of smell with the fresh juices to 
determine completeness of stripping off 
of aroma, possible alterations in char- 
acter, and relative strength and quality. 
In all cases tested, the stripped juice 
after 10 percent evaporation had a 
slightly fresher flavor than the stripped 
juices after 20 or 30 percent evapora- 
tion, which had about the same 
strength. 

There seemed to be a heat-developed 
aroma in some of the stripped juices 
after 30 percent evaporation. This 
might have been caused by the low feed 
rate used. With rhubarb juice, a slight 
“cooked” flavor developed at 20 per- 
cent evaporation. Based on these re- 
sults, 18 to 20 percent evaporation was 
used for all essences produced. This 
variation was unintentional, resulting 
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trom a difference in calibration of the 
feed pump rate. 

Because of the small quantities of 
huckleberries, peaches, Delaware 
grapes, and Moore’s Early grapes 
available, it was not possible to de- 
termine their optimum evaporation 
percentages. Table I gives the theo- 
retical concentration of the volatile 
flavor and a qualitative statement of 
the aroma of the water discarded from 
the bottom of the fractionation column. 
All essences were water white. 

Maximum concentration of volatile 
ilavors obtainable was not studied. 

Serious fouling of the evaporator 
tube or foaming in the separator was 
not encountered with any juice. 

Three separate series of organoleptic 
tests to evaluate the flavor concentrates 
were made by different groups of peo- 
ple. Different methods of preparation 
and scoring were used in these tests. 
Comparison of ratings is valid, there- 
fore, only within the same series. The 
first of these tests, made at the time 
of processing, attempted to determine 





@ “Particular importance attaches 
to the ac plish ts 3 d 
here—because for the past 25 years 
the goal of researchers has been 
capture of the aroma of fresh fruits 
or their juices without changing the 
ingredients or their relationship to 
one another. Yesterday, the goal 
was reached for apples. And now 
ry other fruits are falling into 
ine.” 








the efliciency of recovery of the flavor 
from each juice. A second series, car- 
ried ont later at Blacksburg, compared 
jellies prepared from stripped juices 
with various amounts of added essence. 
The third series, made at Philadelphia, 
compared for general acceptance stan- 
dard pectin candies and jellies pre- 
pared with the various essences (see 
Table V). 

All essences and stripped juices were 
evaluated organoleptically for quality 
and strength of flavor. Each essence 
was diluted with water to the same con- 
centration as that in the original juice. 
It was also diluted with stripped juice 
and sufficient water to reproduce the 
proportions of the original juice. These 
samples were then compared with the 
original juice. Characteristics of the 
stripped and reconstituted juices are 
summarized in Table II. The degree to 
which the aroma of the diluted essence 
and the flavor of the reconstituted juice 
approached that of the fresh juice in 
quality and strength was taken as a 
measure of the efficiency of the process. 

The more fragrant and lighter frae- 
tions of the aroma were more volatile 
and far more readily recovered than 
the heavier and more pungent under- 
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tones. This led to some distortion of 
the balance between these factors in 
the flavor concentrates produced. Table 
III summarizes the evaluation of the 
flavor concentrates, attempting to dis- 
tinguish between recovery of the lighter 
fraction or “top note” and the heavier 
“undertones” as well as_ strengths. 
When these values approximated full 
recovery of the aroma from the juice, 
an excellent rating was given, because 
an essence cannot be expected to be any 
better than the juice from which it was 
recovered, 


“Top Note” Fractions Easily Recovered 

Grape essences contained the top 
fragrance of the grapes but were lack- 
ing in the heavier undertones of aroma. 
Essences from the Worden, Niagara 
and Moore’s Early grapes were char- 
acteristic of the individual varieties, 
but essence from the Delaware grapes 
was of poorer quality. 

Strawberry essences were slightly 
weaker than their theoretical concen- 
tration and lighter in character than 
the aroma of the fresh juice. Straw- 
berry essence is apparently composed 
largely of the “tep note” of the fresh 
strawberry aroma, which is normally 
lost in processing. Although the straw- 
berries used were discards from com- 
mercial processing, the essences were 
surprisingly good; the essence from the 
lower-grade rejected berries with caps 
was only a little poorer than that from 
the diseards without caps. 

Peach essence produced from first 
press juice had a strong fresh peach 
aroma with an almond-like character 
typical of the pits. Curiously enough, 
an essence produced from the juice ot 
the second pressing was very similar in 
strength as well as in character to that 
from the first pressing. 

Huckleberry essence had a character- 
istie huckleberry aroma of good 
strength but of a slightly lighter char- 
acter than that of the fresh juice. 

Blackberry essence, in the concen- 
trated form, was recognizable as black- 
berry but was lacking in the heavier 
portion of the aroma. When diluted 
to juice strength, it was weak and not 
recognizable as blackberry. 

Youngberry essence had a 
fragrant aroma, but when diluted with 
water to its strength in juice the aroma 
was less pronounced and the mixture 
had a slightly different character. 

Rhubarb essence had a sharp char- 
acteristie aroma but was slightly dif- 
ferent in character from that of the 
fresh juice, probably due to develop- 
ment of a cooked flavor. 

Jellies were prepared from the 
stripped juices by adding sugar to 65 
pereent, bringing to a boil, adding 
commercial apple pectin, pouring into 
250-ml. cooling to 170 F., 

(Turn to page 196) 


good 
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With aid of model, posters and sketches, leader presents project to . . . 


| sos ate le 





EACH MEMBER takes charge (as shown above) of one monthly meeting a year. Job is to arrange entire project. 


How To Make Work Simplification Work 


Secret is persistent attack—punctuated with “follow-throughs” and implemented with 


personnel tests, task recordings, and performance charts and forms 


HAROLD G. DUNLAP 


Work Simplification Director, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Work simplification has paid dividend- 
at H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston—by in 
creasing output, cutting costs, bettering 
product quality and improving employee 
relations all along the line. 

But—we hasten to say that these divi 
dends didn’t “just happen.” To win them, it was necessary 
to draft a practical project, to get it off on the right foot, 
and to “follow-through.” We will explain here how all 
this was done. 

First off, our early experience with work simplification 





yrought us to recognize two distinct ways of applying it. 

A processor can, if he wishes, employ what may be ealled 
the “experting approach.” That is, hunt out, somewhere, a 
specialist to put the program over—someone who ean go 
through the plant, see all the opportunities for making 
workers more effective, develop a workable method for bring- 
ing this about, and then actually put the plan to work. 

On the other hand, there is the company approach—we 
mean a careful building wp of the work simplification idea 
through the company’s own personnel, to mount a coopera- 
tive attack on the problem by the whole organization. 

It was this more promising method that we chose. And, 
naturally, it entailed a great lot of doing. First, we had to 
muster the necessary know-how by close study of the many 
questions. Highlighting this preliminary work was our 
personal attendance at Mogensen’s* Lake Placid Work 
Simplification Conference. 
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The proceedure taught by Mogensen may seem unneces- 
-arily slow in accomplishment, but we believe that once 
esults are obtained, they are more lasting and more cumula- 
ive in effect. 

Mogensen taught—and we learned through experience 
that ereation of a sound program demands adherence to 
these four major factors— 

1. The human factor must be given first consideration. 

2. No individual should lose his employment due to 
mproved methods resulting from work simplification. 

3. Top management must thoroughly understand and 
actively participate in the program. 

4. Several years are required for the development of « 
sound, lasting program. 


Step-by-Step Development at Hood’s 

The following outline will give some idea of the steps our 
company went through’ during the process of establishing 
its present program. 

In 1941, we sent one of our plant superintendents to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for a_ short 
course—48 hr.— in work simplification basie training. 

Then, during the first several months of 1942, we experi 
mented at this superintendent’s own plant. 

In July, 1942, the same superintendent attended Mr. 
Mogensen’s Lake Placid Work Simplification Conference. 

And in October of the same year, a 4-hr. appreciation 
~ession was given to the senior and junior boards of execu- 


Allan H. Mogensen, industrial consultant, New York Cit) 
His Lake Placid, N. Y., conference is an annually-conducted 
iustrial training project 
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MEETINGS like this are held one full day each month. A representative of Work Simplification Department sits in. 


tives—the officers of the company together with senior 
executives and their assistants. 

At this stage, the plant superintendent was spending 
approximately one half of his time on the program. 

Finally, the company launched basie work simplification 
training in December, 1942, mostly at the manager and 
superintendent levels. By average count, 70 supervisors 
have been trained each year since. 

Early in 1944, a full time staff department was estab- 
lished. This did not change our policy, but intensified the 
tempo of the program. Accordingly, training was expanded 
into other departments and divisions of the company, and 
we have now trained 493 representatives from all divisions. 


Importance of Follow-Through 


One of the missing links in many attempted programs of 
this kind is lack of an organized follow-through. Too often, 
no thought is given to this vital phase. We were fortunate 
in recognizing this need early in the program’s development. 

Our original follow-through comprised a Work Simplifiea- 
tion Conference Group formed late in 1943. The name has 
since been changed to Work Simplification Development 
Group. This group is made up of supervisors from various 
departments in our different plants scattered throughout 
New England. They meet at the Boston headquarters for 
one full day each month. 

Objectives of the meetings are to present problems for 
solution, trade ideas, and keep the members informed on 
latest technies in work simplification. All conferees have 
completed work simplification training, and are applying 
it in the line organization, either full or part time. 

At present, the chairman and co-chairman posts rotate 
monthly, thus giving each member of the group approx- 
imately one chairmanship a vear. The chairman and 
¢o-chairman must work out the complete program, arrang- 
ing for the project and discussion leaders. The Work 
Simplification Department is now allotted a short period in 
which to bring conferees up to date on new methods and 
technics, and on various interesting work simplification 
developments in or out of the company. We record, trans- 
eribe, and maintain general supervision over the meetings. 
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All told, it is surprising how these men have developed, 
and how well they plan and conduct their meetings. 

In our work simplification training and application, we 
make use of several tools—the peg board, movies, photo- 
graphs, charts and forms. 

Pictures, both movies and stills, have contributed largely 
to the success of the project. Our 16 mm. film library con 
tains over 88,000 ft. showing operations in many of our 
plants. This is supplemented by 450 stills. In addition to 
improving methods, these pictures help to develop and 
maintain interest in the job—especially at the worker level. 

Flow process charts are used to “break down” operations 
and form a graphie picture of the work procedures, listing 
in sequence each detail, no matter how minor or temporary. 

Special “Lick the Problem” forms are used to locate 
deviations from standard methods, and to correct them. 

In 1945, our junior board proposed a waste elimination 
program. The senior board of executives accepted the 
recommendation, and turned it over the Work Simplification 
Department to earry out. 

It was at this point that the importance of demonstrating 
how work simplification could effeet a saving in time and 
effort became apparent. After extensive research, we came 
up with a “Peg Board Demonstration” that showed the need 
for establishing and setting up standard methods. 


How “Peg Board” Operates 

A 24-hole “peg board” and two containers are placed 
before the “testee,” who is seated at a table designed espe 
cially for the demonstration. An adjustable sereen blanks 
off his face, making identification impossible. Told that the 
set-up represents a job, he is then instructed to “do the 
task on his own’”—to think of the simplest and easiest way 





@ Last month, Mr. Dunlap’s “Work Simplification Pays 
Off” gave FI readers a revealing picture story of the 
many striking processing improvements effected at 
Hood’s through task-simplifying technics. Now, in this 
sequel, he discloses the astute steps that made the pro- 
gram work. 
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270 peg-board-tested employees . . . 





PARTICIPANT places pegs in 24-hole board, then removes 
them as counter (center) registers time in winks (approxi- 
mately 34 to second). Movie camera records movements. 


. . prove simplification boosts output 





When Operation is 
Semi-Mechonized 


Participant Working 
Accepted Way _ 
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Participant Working 
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SCATTER CHARTS show individual accomplishments of 
the testees, Note (“X" points) how averages improve 
from 1250 to 900—with betterment in methods. 


to insert the pegs in the holes, and then remove them and 
return them to their original container. 

As the participant works, a movie is taken of his method. 
It is interesting to note that, of the 425 individuals who have 
participated in this demonstration, no two did the job 
exactly alike. 

For the instructor takes 
explains the accepted method of handling the pegs, and has 
the participant go through it once, with another movie 
taken. 

The third the same method, but 
(see photo) the table top is sloped, the peg board is 
depressed, and a simple device has been introduced for 
when a 


second stage, the over and 


consists of here 


stuge 


removing the pegs. This illustrates the 
method is developed into a machine. 
Our executive board was the first organized group to 
participate in this demonstration. We have found it so 
effective, however, that it has now been amplified and is 
being used in our basie training sessions. 
In spite of all this activity, we still found basie trainees 


progress 
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who said they did not “hear much new” about work simpli- 
fieation after their original training. Therefore, two years 
ago, we started a one-day “refresher” for every individual 
who had completed basic training. It proved so successful 
that we have decided to incorporate an annual refresher in 
our program. 

One of the most interesting parts of the refresher program 
is a l-hr. discussion at which each participant is called 
upon to contribute original thinking on the subject of work 
simplification relative to his own job. We believe many 
companies would be surprised at the high type of diseus- 
sion and help received from these people. 


Training Extended to Operators 

At several locations where basie training for supervisors 
had been completed, it was felt that we should carry on 
some sort of organized training down to employees and 
key personnel below supervisory level. This problem was 
turned over for consideration by the Work Simplification 
Development Group, which after several months came up 
with a suggested training program, consisting of three 1-hr. 
meetings. A line-organization representative who has had 
work simplification training, conducts the meetings, with 
assistance from the Work Simplification Department when- 
ever necessary. 

Our experience has been that better results are attained 
when individuals from the line organization lead the meet- 
ings. Using them to introduce work simplification below the 
supervisory level creates good feeling and gives the super- 
visor involved an excellent training in human relations. Of 
course, we made a provision that this training would be 
given only at locations where all supervisors had finished 
basie training. 

We realize that three hours spent introducing work 
simplification cannot cover the entire program. But we are 
giving these individuals something in the way of participa- 
tion so that they may realize that they are a vital part of the 
program. Their intelligent participation may prepare them 
for supervisory work later on. 

During the first hour of this elementary training, we take 
5 min. to explain the background of the company’s 
program and approximately 10 min. to discuss the human 
relations involved, what work simplification is, and why it 
is important to all of us on our jobs. Then 35 min. are 
given to films showing operations in our plants, and finally 
there are 10 min. for a general discussion. 

In the second hour, we demonstrate the peg-board technic, 
going through the first two stages but omitting the special 
table. We invite an individual from the group to participate, 
and after he works out and demonstrates his method, we 
show him the method that has been developed as the result 
of three years’ study. Both methods are then discussed, and 
in this way the entire group is given a chance to see the 
value of the approach—‘why we should study jobs and 
why we should have standard methods.” 

We also emphasize the need for doing away with unneces- 
sary motions, for developing skills, for eliminating twisting. 
turning, and excessive reaching. In this session, 25 min. are 
devoted to moving pictures—films of some of our own jobs, 
showing different principles of motion. A 10-min. general 
diseussion completes the second session. 


Flow Process Charts Studied 

In the third 1-hr. session we take up flow process charts 
(see illustrations). Not that these individuals are expected 
io make charts, but we do want them to understand what a 
flow process chart is. In that way there will be no mystery or 
misunderstanding when an operation that they may be work- 
ing on is charted. They will understand why it is being done 
and what we hope to accomplish by it. 

We recommend developing a chart in the division or 


department that is putting on the program, using 2 simple 
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job such as one involving transportation, lifting, or a task 
that can be easily improved. The chart should be as short 
as possible, one that is readily understandable. It should 
show the original method, step by step. 

A good idea is to let the group members improve the 
chart themselves. Points of possible betterment can be 
brought out by asking Why? What? Where? When? Who? 
and How? 

Approximately 10 min. are allotted for the diseussion of 
the chart itself, 20 min. for films, and 10 min. for general 
discussion. 

Excellent results have been attained with this approach, 
and to date 326 individuals have attended the 3-hr. course. 
With the program earried down to the operators, it is 


Special Forms Play Important Roles 


particularly important that a definite follow-through pro- 
cedure be established. We believe that it is a mistake to 
teach anyone in methods of development, in work simplifica- 
tion, or any other type of training, and not follow through 
with a continuing program. 

The following is a recommended follow-through outline 
tor each division or location: 

Management should discuss proposed changes with all 
of the employees involved, and give them an opportunity 
to discuss the changes and make suggestions. 

Supervisors should be checked regularly to make sure 
they are applying work simplification on their jobs. 

Employees who make suggestions should receive adequate 
answers as quickly as possible. 
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PROCESS CHARTS show how “operations” required to overhaul 15 hp. motor were reduced from 55 to 26 by careful 
study. “Lick The Problem” form helped to establish standard methods. 
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Progress of project is recorded in colors. 
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Management should adopt a program calling for regular 
supervisory conferences to discuss work simplification 
activities. It is advised that supervisors be conference lead- 
ers, using a rotating system. Excellent results have been 
obtained using this type of conference. It builds confidence 
and develops leadership. 

The work simplification program should be explained to 
all new employees. 

A short work simplification meeting should be held for 
all employees annually. 

It has been accepted that the flow process chart is one 
of the most valuable tools in work simplification. We sug 
gest that a competent individual be available to chart opera- 
tions at the request of supervisors. For too many times there 
is dependence on the supervisor to chart operations—onl\ 
to find that the nature of his normal activities does not give 
him sufficient uninterrupted time for successful charting. 
Hence, much time ean be saved if someone is specially 
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trained to observe the operations and to make the charts. 

Ample time should be provided for chart analysis and 
discussion of operations involved. 

A minimum of two operations should be filmed each year. 
Experience has shown that this is an excellent way to 
create enthusiasm, and it provides a good habit pattern for 
reviewing operations. 

Now let us consider the regular monthly procedure to 
create and maintain interest in work simplification. This 
procedure should— 

1. Develop a minimum of one flow process chart monthly. 

2. Develop a minimum of one waste elimination project. 
Here, we tell them that we are not necessarily looking for a 
#10,000 project, but rather seek any plan that will eliminate 
waste. It could be a $1.50 a $10.00 or $10,000 proposition 

3. Show films of other departments. 

4. Employ a “Lick The Problem” form. Our experience 
has proved this tool to be very valuable in solving a problem 
through an organized procedure. 

5. Include work simplification supervisory meetings. 
Here, we accent the “work simplification,” because too often 
at supervisory meetings so many extraneous subjects are 
introduced that the opportunity to diseuss work simplifica 
tion is lost. 


How Problems Are Solved 

Many of our locations today are handling their problems 
in the following way: A problem is flow process charted, 
an interpretive motion diagram is drawn up, and a film 
is taken. Sometimes, of course, a general diseussion on the 
problem is all that is necessary. All of the supervisors 
involved are brought into such discussions. They may decide 
that more facts are necessary before bringing in the actual 
operators, but eventually all those involved in that opera- 
tion, and with the operations allied with it, are brought in. 

We repeat, it is amazing how much interest is evidenced, 
how many suggestions made, and how much help we get 
from people on the job. 

As an example, we received 44 suggestions in group dis 
cussions, with most of them helpful, in the development of 
a job that had been worked on for several weeks by engi- 
neering, work simplification, and plant superintendents. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that we have a formal sug- 
gestion system which pays 25 percent of the first year’s net 
savings up to an award of $1,000. 

The fact that the suggestions came as the result of 
group effort seems to be readily accepted as putting the 
ideas outside the scope of the suggestion system. Members 
of a group seem interested in the fact that they have the 
opportunity to contribute in making the job—their job— 
better. And accordingly they certainly take pride in their 
work. 

Another procedure which must not be overlooked or 
neglected, since it builds confidence and creates interest, is 
to show to the group affected, any film made of their own 
operations before any other group views it. We feel that the 
operators are entitled to see their own film first. This is 
recognition of those directly involved, and it encourages 
them to take more interest in the program and to work more 
closely on subsequent projects. 

With the basic training held in Boston, some of our 
people travel as much as 500 miles for one-day meetings, 
four of them held in consecutive weeks. That top manage 
ment is pretty well sold on the program is indicated by this 
payment of traveling expenses, and in some cases the cost 
of two extra days, to enable a man to attend four one-day 
meetings. 

After seven years of this training, we were surprised to 
find that this year is our heaviest to date. Over 400 
individuals are scheduled for one-day refreshers this fall 
and approximately 130 individuals for four day basic 
training. 
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YOU can determine average number 
of trips per container by applying the 
K value (equation above) on this chart. 


TO FIND number remaining after 100, 
or 200, trips, merely glance to left 
from percent-breakage line. 


Here's a Quick Way to Pin Down 


Returnable-Container Costs 


Just apply your “breakage-denominator” and these 
simple charts will reveal the trip-life for 
bottles, barrels, cases, or cartons 


M. SIVETZ 


Chemical Engineer, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Chicago, III 


You are sending bottles or other con- 
tainers through your plant, filling 
them, shipping them out, and even- 
tually having them returned to go 
through the same cycle. But do you 
know the average life of those con- 
tainers? That’s Question No. 1 in de- 
termining costs. 

At-a-glance determination ot 
important factor can be made by re- 
ferring to the accompanying charts. 
The only qualification with regard to 
their use is that the items (whether 
bottles, jars, lug boxes, cases, cartons, 
or drums) be numerous—at least in 
the tens of thousands. This require- 
ment is made because statistical aver- 
ages do not hold with great accuracy 
for smaller numbers, whereas when 
large numbers are used, production 
percent losses are surprisingly regular 
and easily analyzed. 

All you need know is the percent of 
breakage or loss of containers. In 
Chart I, IK is the symbol for fraction 


this 
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ot containers surviving the trips, and 
is obtained by subtracting the percent 
breakage or loss from 100 and divid- 
ing by 100. For example, if your usual 
percent loss in produetion is 0.50, then 
by reading across on the 0.9950 K line 
to where it meets the curve, you learn 
that the average life of the containers 
is 200 trips. 

Moreover, through use of these 
charts, comparisons may be made of 
the quality and performance character- 
istics of containers from different 
suppliers. 

Instances Charted 

Chart II is of interest in two ways: 
First, it indicates—for three different 
rates of breakage, 1, 2, and 3 percent— 
the percent of the original containers 
that you may expect to have left after 
any specifie number of trips. For ex- 
ample, if the rate of breakage is 1 per- 
cent, K = 0.99. After 100 trips, you 
may expect to have approximately 36 
percent of the original number of con- 
tainers. 

If the percent of loss differs from 
those illustrated, a graph similar to 
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Chart IL can easily be prepared by 
use of the following formula: 

n= oe 
where n, is the number of containers started 
with— 

‘in is the number left at any time after t 
trips, 

K is the percent surviving the trips, i. e.: 
(100 — % loss) 
<a 

To clarify the formula, suppose you 
are processing a great many “n” con- 
tainers. If the average breakage is 
1 percent, then after the first trip 
through the machinery, 99 percent or 
0.99n will survive. Now upon placing 
0.99n containers once again through 
the machinery—second trip—0.99n x 
0.99 will survive. 

The mathematician will find Chart 
II of interest in that it provides the 
basis for the derivation of the curve 
in Chart I. By obtaining the area 
under the curve (containers vs. trips) 
and then dividing by the number 
started out with, there will be yielded 
the average number of trips made by 
those containers under a stipulated K 
value. 

As an example of how the curves 
may be applied, a large American soft 
drink company was franchising many 
bottlers in Brazil—equipping them 
with the most up-to-date “know-how” 
and machinery. However, customs reg- 
ulations imposed exceedingly high 
tariffs on originally low priced bottles 
imported from the U.S. And the 
franchise company found itself stocked, 
in Rio de Janeiro, with millions of 
bottles which would cost its Brazilian 
bottlers at least 20 percent more than 
bottles made in Sao Paulo. 

It was apparent that U.S.-made 
bottles were superior, due to their uni- 
form capacity, weight, appearance, 
dimensions, and lower initial and sub- 
sequent breakage on machinery. 

In spite of this qualitative evalua- 
tion, the franchise company had to 
prove statistically that the imported 
bottles were far superior to Brazilian 
bottles in order to move them. What 
was needed, therefore, was data show- 
ing how many trips the different bot- 
tles made per unit of cost. This was 
not an easy figure to obtain. But the 
production breakage loss was available 
(0.50 percent for American bottles, 
1.25 percent for Brazilian). These 
gave KX values of 0.9950 and 0.9875, 
respectively. 

Referring to Chart I, it is seen that 


the U. S. bottles gave 200 trips as 
against 80 for the Brazilian. Bottle 
eosts (in Cruzeiros, approximately 


5e.) were Cr. 2.20 and Cr. 1.80, respee- 
tively. From this it is seen that the 
U.S. bottles gave 200/2.20, or 91 trips 
per Cruzeiro as against 80/1.80, or 
44.4 trips. In short, that the U.S. 
bottles lasted 205 percent longer. 
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TECHNIC depicted here is based on 
tungsten-filament test for gaging the 
amount of oxygen diffusing through 
film into nitrogen-filled chamber. 
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Wrapper Test Promises More Shelf-Life 


Quick and accurate method of determining flexible films’ permeability 


to oxygen is important aid in solving gas-packaging problems 


A. T. ZAMBITO 


Laboratory of The Linde Air Products Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y 


A new method of rapidly and ac- 
curately determining oxygen permea- 
bility of packaging materials has 
recently been developed in the labora- 
tory of The Linde Air Produets Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. This procedure em- 
ploys a very sensitive tungsten-fila- 
ment test for measuring oxygen con- 
centrations as low as 10 ppm. 

Permeabilities obtained correspond 
to those noted under actual nitrogen 
packaging conditions, where there is 
nitrogen on one side of the film and 
air on the other. 

As part of the Linde program for 
studying protective packaging of goods 
under nitrogen atmospheres, oxygen 
permeabilities of a large number of 
packaging materials had to be deter- 
mined. Films considered for nitrogen 
packaging are chiefly those with low 
oxygen permeabilities. And to evalu- 
ate these films properly, a sensitive 
oxygen-permeability test was needed. 
Furthermore, results obtained by this 
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method must correspond to permeabil- 
ities under actual nitrogen-packaging 
conditions. 


Check of Other Ways 


Before the Linde method was devel- 
oped, several standard procedures were 
investigated. 

One, the Elder method,* is based 
upon the measurement of pressure 
changes in a vacuumized chamber as 
the test gas permeates from the high 
to the low pressure side of the test 
film. 

Another system, the isostatic method, 
was developed by D. W. Davis*®. 
Here, two different gases pass through 
a series of cells on separate sides of 
the test film. One is a sweep gas, the 
other a test gas. Pressure on each 
side of the film is equalized by careful 
control of gas-flow rates. Sweep gas 
is then analyzed to determine the 
total amount of the test gas that it 
contains. 

Most of the other methods described 

* Bilder, L. W., Modern Packaging, 16, 

oe Davie D. W., Paper Trade Journal, 
128, No. 9, 33-40, 1946. 
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in the literature are modifications of 
either the Elder or Davis procedures. 
These methods are widely used in the 
packaging industry. However, for 
nitrogen packaging studies it was felt 
that a sensitive method was required 
closely reproducing actual packaging 
conditions, with nitrogen on one side 
of the film and air on the other. 


About the New Test 


Linde’s method is based upon a sen- 
sitive tungsten-filament test for deter- 
mining the amount of oxygen that dif- 
fuses through a packaging film into a 
nitrogen-filled chamber. 

In analyzing for oxygen, a clear 
electric-light bulb is evacuated and a 
sample of the gas to be tested is drawn 
into the bulb. Filament of the bulb 
is burned at low voltage, and any oxy- 
gen present forms an oxide with the 
hot tungsten. Oxygen concentration 
is then estimated by comparing the 
shade and intensity of the oxide coat- 
ing on the filament with a set of pre- 
viously prepared standard tungsten 
filaments. 

This method is extremely sensitive. 
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. .. test is begun to measure film’s oxygen permeability 
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Results are also obtained under condi- 
tions corresponding to actual nitrogen 
packaging. 


Description of Apparatus 


The equipment (see photos aud dia- 
gram of assembly) consists of the fol- 
lowing essential components for the 
new test: 

1. Permeability cell. It has two 
chambers, each with a j-in., flanged, 
ground-glass surface. The surfaces 
of the chambers must be perfectly flat 
to insure air-tight seals. The test film 
is placed between the lightly greased 
ground-glass surfaces, and the two sec- 
tions of the cell are held together 
tightly by rubber bands. The lower 
portion of the cell has an inlet and 
outlet tube, each containing stopeocks 
so that the cell can be purged with 
nitrogen and then sealed. An inlet and 
outlet tube in the upper chamber per- 
mit passage of a slow stream of air 
over the top surface of the packaging 
material. 

2. Testing bulb. A 100w., clear elec- 
trie-light bulb (depicted in diagram 
and seen in photo of assembled ap- 
paratus) is used for determining the 
oxygen concentration. An inlet and 
outlet tube are sealed to the bulb at 
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approximately the same level as the 
filament. 

3. Voltage controller. A Variac is 
required to regulate the filament volt- 
The filament is burned at 1l5v. 
during the test, and it is flashed at 
115v. to prepare the filament for an 
other test. 

4. Standardized filaments. A set ot 
standard filaments is needed for oxygen 
concentrations between the 10- to 150- 
ppm. range. These standard filaments 
are prepared by evacuating a 100w. 
clear bulb, carefully adding measured 
amounts of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
then burning the filament at l5v. for 
1 min. A MeLeod gage is used to 
measure the partial oxygen pressure 
introduced into the evacuated bulb. 
The remaining vacuum is released with 
oxygen-free nitrogen. A description 
of a set of standard filaments is given 
in Table I. 

5. Drying tube. This tube contains 
P.O;, which is needed to remove mois- 
ture from the gas to be analyzed. It 
has been found that moisture affects 
the accuracy of the oxygen determin- 
ation. 

6. Manometer. A closed-end, capil- 
lary manometer (diagram) is attached 
to one outlet of the bulb to measure 


age 
age. 
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the pressure of the sample of gas to 
be tested. 

7. Vacuum pumps. An oil and a 
mereury-vapor pump are used simul- 
taneously to reduce the pressure in the 
system below 5 microns. 

8. McLeod gage. This is used to in- 
dicate when the system has been ade- 
quately evacuated. 

9. Gas collection bottle and mercury- 
leveling bulbs. tested is 
passed trom the permeability cell to 
a gas-collection bottle. A portion of 
the gas is then transferred into the 
testing bulb and analyzed. If a large 
amount of oxygen is present, the gas 
hottle can be removed from the rest 
of the apparatus and the oxygen con- 
tent is determined by standard Orsat 
procedure. Mereury-leveling bulbs 
are used to transfer the gas from the 
permeability cell into the gas colleet 
ing bottle. 


Gas to be 


10. Nitrogen supply. A cylinder of 
high purity nitrogen is necessary for 
purging the lower chambers of the 
permeability cells and for preparing 
standard bulbs. This gas is passed 
over heated copper to reduce the oxy- 
gen to a concentration of less than 1 
ppm. 

The following steps are outlined for 
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Here Are Specific “Working Data’ On the New Evaluations 


TABLE I—LIGHT-FILAMENT STANDARDS EMPLOYED 
—Colors of filaments vary with amount of oxygen present 


TABLE III—WIDE RANGE of oxygen permeabilities can 
be determined by tungsten-filament method 


Concentration of Oxygen Appearance of Test Lype of Packaging Vhickness of Film O2 Permeability * 
in Nitrogen (in ppm.) Filament After Burning at Material (Inches) ec./sq. in. 24 br. 
15v. for 1 min. . ° 
Glassine er 0.47 
Less an 10 Same as new (no smoke observed after Vinyl enloride 0.0010 0.19 
flashing filament for 1 sec. at 1liv.) Polyethylene 0.0010 2.60 
BO. nw icewassasieeeneeee Same as new (slight cloud of smoke Rubber hydrochloride 0.0012 0.55 
»bserved on flashing tilament for 1 see Regenerated cellulose 0.0010 0.09 
at 1liv.) Vinylidene chloride 6.0020 < 0.0002 
20 Cab thon ewe Dark gray Polyethylene coated kraft paper 0.0054 0.040 
40) fe ....Light tan Laminates 
: ' Rubber hydrochloride 
60 ae ..... Reddish ; 
= ‘egenerated cellulose 0.0082 < 0.0002 
ny “Reddish-Dronws Polyethylene regenerated 
TOO cxkincewsseese eseee. Dark red vellulose 0.00380 < 0.0002 
Greater than 150....... - Black Paper, regenerated 
: ellulose ‘foil uw OO58 < 0.00002 
TABLE ltI—COMPARISON with Orsat method clearly 


demonstrates rapidity and accuracy of tungsten-filament 


way of analyzing for small concentrations of oxygen 


Oe Permeability 


Method Time ec 
Filament 1 hr 
Filament 2 hr 
Orsat 1 wk 
Orsat 2 wk 


sq.in. 24 hr. 


* Oxygen permeability 


rates determined at 77 deg. F. and # 


percent relative humidity 


Note 


After one day, no 
permeated through first two laminates listed in above table. I: 


detectable amount of oxygen had 


O48 case of third laminate (paper/regenerated cellulose/foil), 1 
0.45 oxygen was detected after a 10-day test period. Permeabilit) 
1.30 rates over wide ranges of temperatures and humidities are «! 
“44 tained in Linde laboratories by this method. 





making an oxygen-permeability meas 
urement: 

1. Inspect the test film and place 
an undamaged section between the 
lightly-greased, ground-glass surfaces 
ot the permeability cell. 

2. Secure upper and lower portions 
of the cell tightly with rubber bands. 

3. Purge lower portion of cell with 
a stream of high purity nitrogen. 

4. During purging, extend a tube 
trom the outlet of the cell to a sulphuric 
acid bubbler. In this way, the rate ot 
nitrogen flow can be observed. And 
when the cell is completely purged 
and the nitrogen is turned off there 
is no baek diffusion of air inio the 
cell before the stopcocks are closed 
It has been found that the cell is free 
of ‘oxygen in about 10 min. with a 
nitrogen flow of approximately 1 liter 
per min. 

5. Place the purged cell under con- 
trolled temperature conditions. 

6. Pass a slow stream of humidity 
controlled air through the upper 
chamber. 

7. Attach the cell to the analyzing 
portion of the apparatus (see photo 
of assembled apparatus) after a suit 
able period of standing, depending 
upon the anticipated permeability of 
the film. 


Analyzing for Oxygen 


8. Determine the oxygen content in 
the lower part of the cell. To analyze 
for oxygen, the apparatus Is evacu 
ated to pressure below 5 microns, and 
the test gas is transferred, by dis 
placement with mercury, from the 
bottom chamber of the cell through 
the P.O;-drying tube 


into {th 
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collecting tube. This method of trans 
ter is employed to prevent distortion 
of the test film by the application of 
vacuum. 

9. Pass a small sample of gas (ap 
proximately 30-50 mm. pressure, as 
measured on the attached manometer) 
from the collecting tube into the test- 
ing bulb. 

10. Burn the filament of the bulb at 
lov. (red heat) for 1 min. Any 
oxygen present forms an oxide coating 
on the tungsten filament. 


Comparing With Standards 


11. Estimate the amount of oxygen 
that was present by comparing the 
shade and intensity of the oxide coat- 


ing with a set of standardized fila 
ments. By a visual comparison, it is 


possible to estimate oxygen concen- 
tration to the nearest 10 ppm. 

12. Analyze a larger sample (400- 
750 mm.) if no oxygen is detected in 
the first small sample tested. By 
varying the amount ot gas employed 
in a test, it is possible to determine 
oxygen concentrations between 0.001 
and 0.35 percent. 

13. Remove gas-collecting tube if 
larger quantities of oxygen are present 
and analyze the remaining gas sample 
for oxygen by absorption in alkaline 
pyrogallol (0.2 pereent oxygen can be 
accurately determined by this method). 

14. Burn the filament for 1 
1l5v. after completing one determina- 
tion. Now the oxide coating is volatil- 
ized and the filament is ready for 
another test. A bulb can be used for 
about 15 oxygen determinations. If 


see. at 


nore determinations are made, the 
elass surface of the bulb begins to 
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cloud from tungstie oxide deposits and 


the filament becomes obseured and 
difficult to compare with standard 
tilament. 


Calculations Briefed 


Oxygen determinations can be made 
with any size gas sample, and the 
results calculated accordingly. Since 
the volume of the test bulb is constant, 
the size of sample is determined direetly 
by manometer readings. 

The following equation is used for 
caleulating permeability rates: 

a : 700, V = 24 

Filament reading X ? 4 2 x 3 
oxygen permeability in ee./sq.in. 24 hy 

Where P pressure of test-gas sant 

ple in mm. 


V = volume of lower chambe! 
of cell in ce. 

A = exposed surface area ot 

test film in sq. in. 
h = standing period in hour- 
Oxygen analyses obtained by this 
method have been checked against 
Orsat analyses in the following 


manner, 


Orsat and Filament Methods Check 
Samples of films with high oxygen 
permeabilities were placed in cells and 
held under controlled temperature and 
humidity conditions. Two samples 
were removed after 1- and 2-hr. periods, 
and the amount of permeated oxygen 
was determined by the tungsten-fila- 
ment method. The other two sample~ 
were removed after 1- and 2-wk. peri- 
ods, and oxygen concentrations were 
determined by absorption in pyrogallo]. 
Results of this comparison are shown 
in Table IT. , 
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ACRES OF BARRELS of green olives undergoing fermentation—striking evidence of size of the Lindsay operation 


Operation Olive 


At expansive Lindsay plant, it is now big-scale, with many 
processes and materials-handling tasks mechanized. And com- 
pany is turning out more than one-fourth of all ripe olives canned 


J. R. WEBSTER 


Chief Chemist, Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., 
Lindsay, Calif. 


Problems of olive processing are in 
tensified because of the small size ot 
the fruit, its perishability when fresh, 
and the immense quantity that goes to 
total annual tonnage 

Lindsay Ripe Olive 


make up the 
handled at The 
Co., Lindsay, Calif. 

During the height of the season, 
daily receipts of all varieties run as 
high as 270 tons. Total annual re 
ceipts will amount to around 6,000 
tons, and this quantity is harvested and 
delivered to the plant in less than 60 
days. 

Even in this, the world’s 
olive processing plant, it would be im- 
possible to process such quantities of 
fruit daily. But, unlike other fruits, 


largest 
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olives can be (November t 
July) in a light brine solution. This 
serves a dual purpose. It allows the 
time to put up a quality 
pack and affords the unusual economic 
advantage of extending the operation 
of the plant and employment of work- 
ers over a period of nine or more 


stored 


processor 


months, 

At the season’s peak, the company 
employs 300 workers. Other than op- 
erating personnel, the largest number 
of these are trained to visually inspect 
the fruit for its condition of quality 
time, any 
foreign from the 
flow on grading and inspection belts. 
Thereafter, with few exceptions, the 
fruit is handled mechanically or in 
flumes. Special machines have been de- 
signed and built to process the olives 
with speed and eare. Other equipment 


remove 
product 


and, at the same 


material 
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tus) been udapted from allied indus 


tries. 


Harvesting and Delivering 


Optimum harvesting times are deter 
mined by the and texture ot 
the olives. In California, they are 
harvested during September and Octo 
ber, Fruit is picked when its color is 
when 


color 


straw-green to light-pink and 
juice can be readily squeezed from the 
with the fingers. 
volume of olives processed at this plant 
is of the Manzanillo variety. 


flesh The greatest 


Simatler 





For a “Blueprint Perspective’’— 


showing how these varied process- 
ing steps fit together, turn to the 
graphic picture-flowsheet on page- 
100-103 of this issue. 
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Ingenious Machine Removes Pits 


quantities of Ascalano, Sevillano and 
Mission varieties provide the company 
with all sizes of fruit. 

Olive pickers empty their containers 
into lugs, holding 35 to 40 lb., which 
are then stacked on pallets, previously 
arranged on flat bed trucks. The 
loaded trucks are driven upon a 60-ft. 
scale at the plant and the net weight 
is computed. 

Two lift-trucks, working on oppo- 
site sides of the flat truck, quickly un- 
load and move the pallets to the re- 
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OLIVES to be pitted are supplied 
to hopper tA) by an overhead con 
veyor. From hopper, they fall onto 
vibrator (B) that feeds them into 
two “U’-shaped troughs. Finge: 
links (C), suspended from two 
chain conveyors, guide olives to 
pitting mechanism, operated by 
cams on gear-wheel (D). Pits fall 
into bins, below, and olives are 
flumed to a flotation tank. Eight 
pitters are used, each with a ca- 
pacity of 800 to 850 olives per min 


«—CLOSE-UP of “U’’-shaped trough 
(designated by arrow) down which 
olives are guided in an accurate 
procession by finger links (also 
shown) 


ceiving conveyor. A composite sample 
of the lot (a lug-box full) is taken 
here and sent to the sample-grading de- 
partment. Growers are paid accord- 
ing to the size and eullage of their 
truit, based on the grade of the com- 
posite sample. One payment is made 
immediately on delivery and other fre- 
quent payments are made throughout 
the year. 

Lugs of Manzanillo olives are un- 
loaded from the pallets by hand and 
placed on the conveyor belt. Inside 





the plant, the olives are automatically 
dumped from the lugs onto the de- 
leafer. Empty lugs continue on the 
conveyor and return to the loading 
area. At the end of the belt, they are 
sprayed with an insecticide before be- 
ing reloaded on pallets and returned to 
the olive groves. 

Other varieties are moved from the 
seales to a receiving platform by power 
lift-truck and thereafter are trans 
ported, inside the plant, by hand lift 
trucks. 

Lug boxes of Manzanillos are con- 
veyed into a series of metal guides 
which tilt each box at an angle, dump- 
ing out the olives. The fruit slides 
down the metal grill of the deleafer, 
where leaves and twigs drop through 
the interstices and the olives roll onto 
the sorting belt. Workers at this belt 
break up clusters of fruit and remove 
extraneous material not separated by 
the deleafer. 


Grading the Olives 


From the sorting belts, olives are 
conveyed to the diverging-eable size 
graders. These graders are of differ 
ent sizes, the ones used for Manzanillo 
olives being the smallest. Fruit of all 
sizes falls onto the cables and, as they 
are conveyed across, the olives fall be- 
tween the interstices according to size. 
Canvas sweeps, fixed at intervals across 
the grader, position the fruit so that it 
rides with its smallest axis at right 
angles to the movement of the cables. 
Thus, each olive drops between them 
at the proper point and into the cor- 
rect size-hopper. 

Manzanillos are separated into seven 
sizes. The smallest fruit drops into 
mobile bins and is routed to the Spanish 
process, and the six other sizes fall 
into padded hoppers, thence onto trans 
verse belts that convey them to ele- 
vators that feed overhead flumes. 
Light brine is used to flume the olives 
to storage tanks. These flumes, the 
longest of which is more than 450 ft., 
are constructed of heavily paraffined 
redwood. Surplus fluming brine is re- 
cireulated by portable pumps that re 
move it from the tanks in which the 
olives are stored. 

From the large grader the other 
varieties of olives drop into protected 
hoppers and thence onto transverse 
belts which convey them to bins. These 
bins, of 1,200 lb. eapacity, have slop- 
ing floors and, on one side, a door that 
is opened for dumping the olives into 
storage tanks. Lift-truecks are used 
to move these bins about in the plant. 

Ripe olives are stored, according to 
their sizes and varieties, in redwood 
tanks of 6,000 gal. capacity. 

Storage brine is maintained at a 
strength of about 8 percent salt. If 
a weaker brine is used, spoilage by 
osmosis and microorganisms will cause 
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the truit to develop soft spots or 
blisters, either during storage or later 
in the process. A stronger brine will 
cause the olives to shrivel. 

Brine used in the various processes 
is first manufactured in a 50,000 gal. 
concrete sump. Half-ground salt is 
dumped into this sump and water is 
added to make a saturated brine. This 
solution is later pumped into six 4,700 
gal. diluting sumps, where water is 
added and mixed by agitation with 
compressed air. Brines of various 
strengths are made here, then pumped 
into the storage tanks and the processes 
as needed. 

The 50 percent caustic soda solu- 
tion arrives at the plant in railroad 
tank-cars and is pumped into a steel 
storage tank. When needed for 
processing, the caustic is pumped to 
concrete diluting sumps, located in the 
ripe-olive processing department. Here, 
it is diluted to proper strength with 
water and mixed by compressed air 
agitation. The three major processes 
draw on these sumps for their supplies 
of caustic soda. 


Spanish-Type Green Olives 


Identified by its yellow-green skin, 
light flesh, and light brownish to buff- 
colored pit, the Spanish-type green 
olive has a characteristic flavor and 
aroma imparted by lactic acid fermen- 
tation. Any variety of olives can be 
used for this process; the Manzanillo 
and Sevillano varieties, however, are 
preferred. These olives are also pitted 
and stuffed. 

The process used to produce Spanish- 
type olives is somewhat similar to, but 
considered to improve upon, the one 
used in Spain. The olives are initially 
moved from the grading department 
to tanks, 12 ft. in dia. and 3 ft. deep. 
Here, the fruit is immersed in a 1 to 
2 percent caustie soda solution and is 
kept submerged by slatted lids which 
fit into the tanks. 

No set period of time is allowed for 
caustic penetration, since this depends 
upon the strength and temperature of 
the caustic solution, maturity of the 
fruit, and other factors. When pene- 
tration has proceeded deep enough to 
remove most of the bitterness, the 
solution is drained from the tank and 
the caustie is extracted from the olives 
by successive water leachings, which 
continue during a 24 to 48 hr. period. 
All changes of liquids are made 
quickly to prevent oxidation of the 
fruit. 

After caustie treatment, the olives 
are pumped from the tank into 50 gal. 
oak barrels, the final wash water be- 
ing drained off as the fruit enters. 
Barrels are then filled with a 10 to 15 
percent brine, barrel heads are re- 
placed, and hoops are tightened with a 
powered hoop-driver. Now, the bar- 
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rels are rolled out into the ferment- 
ing yard. Here, the strength of the 
brine usually levels out to approxi- 
mately 5 to 8 percent. 

During fermentation, the flesh is 
altered, or cured—becomes firm and 
salty and a light shade of yellow-green. 
The fermentation is accompanied by 
an increase in the acidity of the brine 
caused by the formation of organic 
acids, chiefly lactic. Gas is liberated, 
and a slight amount of foam and froth 
tlows from bungs until fermentation 
ceases. 

A period of several months is re- 
quired to complete fermentation. Dur- 
ing this time, make-up brine is added 
to replace that lost through the bungs. 
This is done to keep the fermentation 





Grades and How They Grew 


Mission olives were the first va- 
riety to be grown in California. 
And they yielded fruit of six dif- 
ferent size-grades—Pewee, Petite. 
Standard, Medium, Large, and Ex- 
tra Large. 

Then groves of other varieties 
began to “come in,” each with 
larger size fruit. And so new names 
had to be added. Contributed by 
the Manzanillos were sizes given 
the names Mammoth and Giant. 

From the Sevillano and Asca- 
lano varieties there then came even 
larger olives, resulting in four 
more names — Jumbo, Colossal. 
Super-Colossal, and Special Super- 
Colossal—bringing the size-grades 
to the present total of twelve, 





almost anaerobic, to prevent undue 
growth of molds and yeasts, and to 
guard against discoloration of the 
fruit from exposure to air. Occasion- 
ally, some sugar is added to supple- 
ment the natural olive sugar. In the 
final product, the olive sugar is 
changed to acids, mostly lactic, (ap- 
proximately 0.8 to 1.0 percent, with the 
pH about 3.8). 

This fermentation proceeds much 
more rapidly at a temperature of 90 
deg. F. Therefore, when sales and 
market conditions justify quick pro- 
duction, barrels are often ineubated in 
heated rooms. 

When fermentation is complete, 
barrels are moved into the plant, emp- 
tied, and the fruit is size-graded and 
inspected for quality. Most equip- 
ment in this department is fabricated 
of stainless steel. 

Olives are then returned to barrels 
in the original brine and are ready for 
shipment. 

During the harvest season, some of 
the fruit is size-graded only. These 
olives are pumped from the storage 
tanks and flumed to sorting belts, where 
workers remove any extraneous ma- 
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terial and overripe or damaged olives 
before the fruit is conveyed to a 
baflled chute, through which it drops 
into elevated mobile bins. Baffles in 
the chutes are rubber covered. Fruit 
that was previously size-graded and 
sorted is pumped directly from the 
storage tanks to the mobile-bins. 

Bins are moved, manually, from the 
chute to the processing tanks and are 
emptied through doors in the sides of 
the bins. This department is interlaced 
with pipes supplying new brine, re- 
turn flume brine, caustic soda solution, 
steam, water, and air under low pres- 
sure. 

Alternate applications of caustic soda 
solutions, water, and air, over a period 
of nine days, darken the fruit and 
hydrolyze its bitter glucoside, oleuro- 
pein. Two days are spent washing the 
eaustie out of the olives, and two more 
days are required to bring them to the 
proper salt content by putting them 
in hot brine. 

The fruit is then immersed seven 
times in 1 to 2 percent caustic soda 
solutions at room temperature for pe- 
riods from 2 to 6 hr. During each ap- 
plication, the solution is allowed to 
penetrate the flesh of the fruit to con- 
trolled depths. Progress of the pene- 
tration can be discerned by placing a 
drop of dilute phenolphthalein solu- 
tion on the cut surface of an olive. The 
amount of flesh penetrated by caustic 
will turn red. 


Fruit Darkened by Oxidation 

Between caustic solution applica- 
tions, the fruit is immersed in water 
and exposed to air for periods of 24 
to 48 hours to oxidize it. The air, 
at about 2 psi. is blown upward 
through the immersed fruit from 
spreader pipes fixed in the bottom of 
the tank. To make certain that oxida- 
tion is uniform, a worker stirs the 
fruit with a compressed air jet every 
5 or 6 hr. Oxidation turns the olives 
to a dark brown or black color. 

Upon completion of the darkening 
and hydrolyzing process, the caustic 
and bitter factors are leached from the 
fruit by immersing in fresh water. 
Nine such washings are given, the 
water being changed every 4 hr. 

After being freed of caustie and 
their bitter principle, the olives are 
put in brine. This brine is brought to 
160-185 deg. F. by a steam heating 
device placed in the tank. A jet of 
steam draws the brine through one 
end of this device and forees the 
heated liquid out through the other 
end. The fruit is treated twice with 
brine, each treatment lasting 24 hr. 
Spent brine used in the initial treat- 
ment is drawn off and a second solu- 
tion added. 

Olives are now ready for canning. 
They are flumed to a sump and thence 
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Careful Inspection Insures Quality During Storage and Processing 


ie ve 


ae ax 


STORAGE. After sorting, 
stored in 8 percent brine in these 


to the second size-grader. This grader 
makes a final separation, insuring uni- 
From the size- 
grader, the olives are conveyed to a 
final sorting-belt, where workers again 
inspect them, removing any poor qual- 
ity fruit. The then into 
the filling and eanning line. 


form canning sizes. 


olives move 


Green-Ripe Olive Process 


Sometimes specified *“home-cured,” 
green-ripe olives are processed in a 
manner similar to ripe olives, except 
that the oxidation periods are elimi- 
nated in order to produce the char- 
acteristic light green colored prod- 
uct. Only freshly picked olives ean be 
used in this process. Fruit stored in 
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olives are size-graded, 
6,000-gal. redwood tanks. 
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then OXIDATION. 


brine does not produce the typical 
green-ripe color or flavor. This process 
is carried out in the same vats used for 
the ripe olives. Slatted vat-lids are 
then placed over the fruit. 

Only two caustic solutions are ap- 
plied to this product: The first re- 
mains for about 18 hr., when it is 
drained off, the second applied for 
about 24 hr. The caustic is then 
leached from the fruit with water that 
is changed every 8 hr. over a period of 
3 days. Olives are then immersed in a 
3 percent brine, which is changed four 
times during a 2-day period. They are 
next flumed to the final size-grader and 
sorting belts, then go to the filling and 
canning line. 
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Here, olives submerged in water, are dark- 
ened by introducing air. 


Note clear spots over air inlets. 


Sodium hydroxide solutions, used for 
pickling, may be re-used several times. 
They are drawn off the fruit and 
flumed in gutters to sumps, where they 
are titrated and sufficient lye is added 
to bring them to the desired strength. 


Pit Them With Special Machine 

To extract the seed from a fruit as 
~mall as the olive at high speed, and yet 
remove only a minimum amount of the 
flesh, requires a precision-type machine 
operating at small tolerance. 
there were none on the market, the com- 
pany designed and built its own ma- 
chines for this operation. 

Processed olives are moved into the 
pitting department in mobile bins and 


Since 
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duuiped into a sump, An elevator raise= 
the fruit to a size-grader, from which 
they go by overhead conveyor belt to 
the hoppers above the eight pitting 
machines. Diverting arms, placed across 
this belt, sweep a required amount of 
olives into the hoppers of these ma- 
chines. 

By means of a vibrating feed- 
mechanism, the olives are fed into two 
“U" shaped channels, or troughs 
linger-links, suspended from two mov- 
ing endless chains, guide the olives in 
aceurate procession down the troughs 
to the pitting mechanism. By the time 
the fruit reaches this point, the finger 
links have accurately positioned the 
olive in the trough so that it is rolling 
with its greatest axis in a horizontal 
position. 

When the olives reach the bottom of 
the trough, a special set of 
actuated steel fingers, attached to the 
periphery of a revolving metal cylin 
der, move through a slot in the trough 
and held the olives tight against the 
first set of fingers while the fruit moves 
around with the revolving meti! 
evlinder. 

On this eylinder, directly adjacent 
und to one side of the fingers, are 
punch pins. And on the other side of 
the fingers are coring and pocket tubes. 
The pitting operation takes place as 
the olives move around the axis of the 
cylinder. A coring tube moves in from 
one side and makes a circular cut in 
the olive. Simultaneously, the punch 
pin advances from the other side and 
rests against the pit. The coring tube 
then recedes into a pocket tube. The 
pocket tube moves firmly against the 
olive and the punch pin enters from the 
other side and punches the pit into the 
pocket tube. The pocket tube then 
recedes and the pit is expelled from it 
and falls into a bin below. 

The pitted olives drop into a flume 
and are earried to the flotation tank. 
In this tank, a brine of 4 percent salt 
floats all pitted olives. This fruit is 
removed by an elevator and conveyed 
to the canning department. Any un- 
pitted fruit sinks in the brine. Because 
some of these olives have been scarred 
by the pitting-machine’s punch pin, 
they are recovered and routed to the 
chopped olive department. Capacity of 
each pitting machine is about 500 olives 
per minute. 


spring 


Final Inspection and Canning 

Ripe or green-ripe olives are flumed 
in brine to a final size-grader. The 
fruit drops from the grader into flumes 
which earry the product to four sumps. 
Elevators move the olives from the 
sumps to four sorting belts, where 
workers give them a final inspection 
hefore canning (as illustrated on the 
front-eover-of this issue). The olives 
move by flume and conveyor belt to 
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Salting Improves Flavor 


RETORTING. Sealed cans are loaded into cookers and sterilized at 242 deg. F. 


hand-pack filling-bowls and are packed 
into cans. 

Filled cans move on a chain conveyor 
to water jets, where they are filled with 
200 deg. F. water. Cans are then tipped 
to provide headspace, salt is added by 
a dry salt dispenser, and finally lids 
are seamed on by the usual can-closing 
machine. There are three of these can- 
ning lines. 

Canned olives, from the closing ma- 
chines, are now stacked on retort trays, 
and the loaded trays are lifted onto 
small rail ears by electric hoists. These 
cars rest on wooden skids and are 
moved with a lift-truck to the nearby 
horizontal pressure cookers. Cars are 
pushed off the skids onto rails and 
rolled inside the cookers. 

The cooker doors are sealed, air is 
vented, and the steam pressure is 
brought up to 12 psi., providing a cook- 
ing temperature of 242 deg. F. This 
temperature is maintained for 62 min., 
after which cooling water is sprayed 
onto the eans and, at the same time, 
steam that earries air is forced in to 
maintain the pressure. This pressure is 
lowered by venting gradually as the 
cans cool. The ears, which were coupled 
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together when the cooker was loaded, 
are now pulled out by a powered cap 
stan. The California State Department 
of Public Health supervises the steri- 
lization of olives. Cooking times and 
temperatures for each batch are auto 
matically recorded for the department’s 
inspection. 

Canned olives are cooled further 
overnight, and they are then automa- 
tically labeled, eased and sealed. Filled 
eases are stacked on pallets and moved 
into the ease-goods warehouse by motor 
lift-truck. 

Steam for the process is supplied by 
two 150 hp. boilers. 


Processing Steps Carefully Checked 
Quality control of the various prod- 
ucts is handled in the company’s very 
well equipped laboratory. Each day, 
samples of canned olives of the pre- 
vious day’s run are checked for vacuum, 
net weight, product size, salt, -flavor, 
texture, color, uniformity of grade, and 
defects. About 400 cans per day are 
vacuum-checked with a fast flip-tester. 
There is a daily quality inspection of 
alt sorting and packing operations, and 
of plant sanitation conditions, and a 
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report is made to the plant superintend- 
ent. The fermenting Spanish-style 
olives are checked regularly for salt, 
acid and sugar. 

Stored olives, in brine-tanks, are in- 
spected, and small samples are peri- 


odically processed. Storage brine is 


tested regularly for acid and salt. 
Olives destined for the oil mill are 


checked for oil and free fatty acid con- 
tent, while the press cake from the mill 
is regularly sampled for oil content. 
The new oil is rated periodically. 
Supplies of bulk salt and caustic 
soda are tested for moisture and color. 
Corrosion in the boilers, motor vehicle 
radiators, and other places throughout 
the plant, is checked upon in regular 
tests, and recommendations are made 
regarding its control. The quality 
technicians exercise periodic rodent- 
control measures, formulate specific 
cleaning compounds, and assist in other 
problems of sanitation. Research is 
largely confined to seeking ways to 
bring more attractive color, better tex- 
ture and flavor to the various olive 
products, and also to searching out 
methods which will reduce losses. 


Other Olive Products 

Chopped olives and minced Spanish- 
type green olives are made from fruit 
of the best quality. They are chopped 
in a seeding machine similar to that 
used in seeding raisins and other fruits. 
Fed into a hopper, the olives drop be 
tween a drum (covered with heavy, soft 
rubber) and a shaft of saws set in 
gangs, six saws to the inch. The inter- 
stices between the square-end teeth of 
these circular saws are so small that 
olive pits cannot become lodged. 

In operation, the saw teeth press into 
the rubber on the drum and, as the 
fruit passes between drum and gang- 





PROCESSING PLANT of The Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., a 
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saws, the flesh is stripped from the 
pits. The latter drop into a waste 
hopper, and the fruit is removed from 
the teeth by stripper fingers. Flesh 
then drops between a cutter comprised 
of another smaller drum and a cylinder 
of knives, having about six knives per 
inch of shaft, which euts it into still 
smaller particles. The fruit then falls 
into a brine flotation tank, where the 
density of brine will float only the olive 
flesh. Any other material, such as occa- 
sional seeds, that may escape the seed- 
ing-machine, sinks to the bottom. 

Chopped ripe olives are seasoned, 
then packed in 4% oz. tin cans. Next, 
they are pressure-cooked under the 
same time and temperature conditions 
as used for other ripe olive products. 
Minced Spanish-type green olives go 
from the flotation tank directly into 
barrels. 

The company also manufactures 
Calimata olives. This product is made 
of mature Mission or Sevillano variety 
fruit in a process similar to that for 
the Spanish-style olive. Some vinegar 
and traces of seleeted spices are added 
during the process. Calimata olives are 
packed in glass jars, and a quantity of 
fine olive oil is added to the brine. 

The fruit that is over-ripe is un- 
suited for canning, yet it is good mate- 
rial from whieh to make fine, rich oil. 
From these olives, the R. B. Maselli 
Co. manufactures oil on a_ custoni 
basis, in accordance with Lindsay Co. 
specifications. It is packed under the 
Lindsay label. 

At the oil plant, which is adjacent 
io the Lindsay buildings, the olives are 
tirst washed in warm water. They are 
then elevated to a disintegrator that is 
powered by a 30 hp. motor, and here 
the flesh and pits are ground. This 


macerated material moves through 


members whose 


olives. 
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chutes, as needed, to the bull-wheels. 
These consist of two heavy stone wheels 
(114 tons each) which roll around a flat 
stone basin. 

The macerated product falls into the 
basin and the erushing action of the 
stone wheels ruptures the fruit’s cells, 
making it easier to extract more oil. 

Workers then fill strong, flat cocoa 
fiber bags with the crushed material 
and stack them in the primary press. 
Pressure on the stack of filled bags is 
applied by a hydraulie press at 5 tons 
per sq. ft. This first pressing extracts 
most of the olive juice and about two- 
thirds of the oil. 

Bags are then moved to the sec- 
mdary presses and the remainder of 
the oil is expressed under hydraulic 
pressure of 30 tons per sq. ft. 


Juice-Oil Separation 

The mixture of oil and juice is then 
pumped to settling tanks, where the 
juice drops to the bottom. Oil that 
floats on the surface is mixed with 
warm water and washed by centrifug- 
ing at high speed—15,000 rpm. The 
juice is then withdrawn and centrif- 
uged to reclaim emulsified oil. This 
oil is mixed with water (135 deg. 
F.) and again centrifuged to remove 
most of the remaining juice. The com- 
hined oil is then strained through 
canvas, in a plate and frame filter, and 
pumped to steel storage tanks. 

The new oil contains a very slight 
unount of emulsified juice. A storage 
period of about two months at room 
temperature permits settling of this 
juice and allows time for hydrolysis of 
the remainder of the bitter principle. 
The oil is then filtered two more times 
through erepe-paper and cloth and 
tinally bottled, eanned, or filled into 
drums, 


grove (foreground) directly in front of the caustic treat- 
ment tanks (left) and fermentation yard for Spanish-type 


buildings may be seen in the rear. 
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IN “TAKING UP THE SLACK”, this flour-handling equipment played a vital role 
mixers, it greatly shortens travel between flour storage and use. 


Installed directly below second-floor 


Old system stretched to fourth floor. 


Modernization—By Contraction 


Williams trimmed the top off its plant and compacted its four-floor line into two 


floors with new equipment. 


JOHN V. ZIEMBA 


Assistant Editor, ‘‘Food Industries’ 


Working a revolu- 
tion in its bread-mak- 
ing line, Williams 
Baking Co. of Seran- 
ton, Pa., recently 
achieved these four 
Greater production effi- 





goals: (1) 
ciency, (2) higher uniformity in prod- 
uct quality, (3) improved working con- 


ditions, and (4) a more attractive 
plant, aiding the company’s promotion 
of public relations. 

But particularly striking is the fact 
that the company expanded its opera- 
tion—by contracting it! 

Paradoxical though that sounds, 
simple logie quickly tells the story: 
Williams found that the key to its 
scheme of progress lay in compacting 
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its baking line—from the former 
loosely-knit operation, that stretched 
out over four floors, down to a new 
close-clicking operation on but two 
floors. 

No longer needed, the fourth floor 
was trimmed from the plant. 


Done With Advanced Equipment 

The efficiencies were attained by tol- 
lowing a careful plan of revision. 
High-speed mixers and sanitary, labor- 
saving, ingredient-storage bins were 
installed. Then high-capacity auto- 
matie flour-handling equipment re- 
placed the old. And conveyors 
bucket, worm-serew, canvas-belt, roller, 
and overhead-trolley, as well as chutes 
—were put in all over the bakery. 

The company then began cutting 
down on the travel distance in the 
baking line, the old fourth-floor stor 
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Results: Higher output, better bread, lower costs 


age bins, from which the flour was fed, 
were moved down to the first floor, di 
rectly below the second-floor mixing 
department. Next, by relocating the 
bread slicing and wrapping machines 
on the first floor, ingredient-storage 
area was increased 30 percent. And 
zreater output was obtained by setting 
up a special revolving pick-off or sort- 
ing table and an enclosed cooler ad- 
jacent to the bread slicers and wrap- 
pers. 

Related operations have been con- 
solidated tor greater efficiency. For 
example, the ingredient-scaling opera- 
tion, originally on the third floor, has 
been moved to the second floor, where 
it is performed next to the mixers. 
In addition, the entire sponge-ferment- 
ing process, formerly spread between 
the second and third floors, is now ear- 
ried out only on the second floor. 
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“Closing Up the Ranks” On the Sponge-Making Job 


automatically scaled (above) into sponge 


After these changes were made, the 
plant’s fourth floor was torn down and 
the structure was refinished, greatly 
enhancing the appearance of the 
bakery. And the third floor now has 
heen rebuilt for use of the workers 
with modern dressing facilities, show- 
ers, lunch and recreation rooms. 

Increasing the productive capacity 
ot the bakery also necessitated center- 
ing the bread-making operations 
around the new second-floor mixing 
department. After careful study, dis- 
tance of product travel was shortened 
by installing the fermentation room, 
divider, loaf rounder, proofers, mold- 
ers, and oven adjacent to the sponge 
and dough mixers. Formerly, opera- 
tions involving these facilities were 
carried out on two floors instead of 
the present one floor. 

Because of differences in the floor 
level, it was necessary to retain the 
overhead-trolley system of transporting 
dough troughs. But the heavy manual 
labor required to return the sponge 
into the dough mixer was eliminated 
by devising a special trough hoist. 

In the old set-up, when mixing and 
fermentation were carried out in the 
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sume rooms. dough fermentation was 
not entirely satisfactory. Vibration 
created by the old mixers and heat gen 
erated by the motors adversely affected 
fermentation. Now, these condition~ 
have been corrected by confining fer 
mentation in a separate room. 


Changes Made to Get Uniformity 

To achieve greater consistency in 

quality, President Gerard R. Williams 
initiated several other changes in the 
plant. : 
By enlarging storage space, the 
bakery now ean age its flour 3 to 5 
weeks. Thus, by using a mellower 
flour, a more uniform, better-quality 
bread can be baked. 

Other engineering changes associ 
ated with uniformity of quality were 
the installation of two new 75-bbl. 
sanitary-steel flour bins on the first 
floor and up-to-date vibrating sifters. 
With these new highly sanitary bins, 
flour contamination is at a minimum. 
The sifters will screen any extraneous 
matter from the flour. 

Flour is now received in multi-wall 
paper bags, hence moisture and con- 
tamination can be further minimized. 








FERMENTATION is no longer spread out between two 
floors it now takes place in this room next to mixers. 


NOW FED by conveyor from floor right below, flour is SPECIAL HOIST simplifies job of unloading 650-lb. batch 
mixer. of fermented. sponge from trough into dough mixers. 


Moreover, “invisible” flour losses are 
diminished. And of course there is no 
longer any need to salvage cloth sacks. 

As a result of installing automatic 
flour-handling equipment, repeated, 
laborious manual transporting of flour 
is “out”. Equally important, contam 
ination is further reduced, sealing of 
the flour into mixers is more accurate, 
and the lots of flour are more uni 
formly blended. The new _ flour- 
handling equipment is easy to get at, 
hence cleaning of parts is facilitated, 
and it is done more frequently. 

To assure accurate measurement into 
the mixers of the two large-volume 
ingredients—flour and water—travel- 
ing electrically controlled seales and 
water meters have been provided. 
These devices are pre-set to measure 
predetermined quantities. Thus, the 
human-error factor is eliminated in the 
weighing of these materials. 

Uniform-quality sponges and doughs 
are made in modern mixers—high 
speed, water-jacketed, temperature- 
controlled units designed to maintain 
sponges and doughs at a constant tem- 
perature during mixing. They are 
also designed for highest sanitation 
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during operation. And they are 
to clean after the day’s mixing is done. 

The fermentation process takes place 
n an insulated, thermostatically-con- 
trolled room, where the temperature 
during fermentation can fluctuate only 
a tew degrees. And humidification is 
achieved by confining moisture and 
gases of fermentation in the enclosed 
room, 

Installation of a 150-ft. conveyor 
chute for the bread results in partial 
cooling of the product—first step in 
curbing bread-mold. Rapid cooling in 
un air-conditioned room puts the final 
damper on molding. 

By installing the revolving pick-off 
table, damage to loaves of bread has 
been eliminated. Instead of the loaves 
piling up—as they did on the old, 
stationary table—the bread is now car- 
ried by the new table without colliding. 


eCusy 


Bakery a Showplace 

Beeause of better 
Hons, employees now take more pride 
in their work, which promotes the safe 
guarding of quality and cleanliness in 
the bakery. These improved condi 
tions were the direet outcome of mod 
ernization. Emphasis was placed upon 
good lighting and reduction of worker 
fatigue. And extensive use of white 
paint gives the plant an “antiseptic 
atmosphere”. 

The modernization program also con- 
verted the plant into a showplace. And 


working condi 


now the company encourages visits by 
civie elubs, school groups, and other 
organizations, 

To find out how the operations pro- 
ceed in this model bread-baking plant, 
let us take a quick “trip” through it: 

Flour is delivered to the plant in 
100-lb. paper bags in box cars or 
trailers. Portable roller conveyors, set 
.p in the ears or trailers, earry the bags 
from unloading dock into the bakery, 
where they are stacked on lift skids 
holding 5,000 lb. Eleetrie lift trucks 
transport these skids to the first-tloor 
storage area. Other ingredients such 
as sugar, milk, malt and salt are 
handled in the same way. 

First step in 
prepare the flour before mixing it with 
other ingredients. Different 
flour are mixed in an automatie blender 
to get uniformity. This unit also sifts 
and aerates the flour. 


bread-making is to 


lots ot 


How Blender Works 


Flours can be blended according to 
uny desired ratio, merely by 
the speed of one of the two blending 
This is done by a dial 


varying 


worm-serews. 
adjustment. 
After this operation, a bucket ele 
vator takes the blend from the main 
worm-screw, lifts it about 15-ft., and 
discharges it through a vibrating sitte 
into the two 75-bbl. steel storage bins. 
Worm-serews at the bottom of the two 
bins earry the flour, as needed, to an 


New Pick-Off Unit Saves Work, Raises Efficiency 





other bucket elevator that moves the 
blend to the second-floor mixing depart- 
ment, 

At this point, the flour again is sifted 
and aerated before it is automatically 
weighed, by an electrically controlled 
-cale, into the flour-seale hopper. Set 
on an overhead trolley, this hopper can 
be easily rolled from one mixer to an 
other. 

After the correct amount of flour is 
weighed into the stainless steel mixers, 
water is metered into them. Hot and 
cold water feed into one pipe from two 
lines, regulated so that the temperature 
of the water flowing into the mixers 
is about 50 deg. F. City water tem 
perature varies from 36 to 68 deg. F 

Skid loads of other ingredients 
salt, sugar, milk, and = malt--are 
brought up to the mixing department 
by lift-trueck via the freight elevator. 
These ingredients are hand-weighed |) 
i sealing man, then introduced into the 
mixers, together with yeast and vits 
inin-mineral enrichment materials. 

Depending upon the type of bread 
heing made, the ingredients are mixed! 
t to 7 minutes into a 650-lb. batel ot 
sponge. The mixer operates at 50 
rpm. 

Because constant mixing tempera 
ture (76 deg. F.) is so important to 
the quality of the final produet, mixers 
are water-jacketed. In addition, re- 
cording thermometers on the faces of 


the mixers aid the operator in con- 





REPLACING former stationary table, this revolving one averts bread “piling” and loaves of bread go to cooler faster. 
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trolling temperatures during mixing. 

Once the sponge is ready, the mixer 
is tilted and it is unloaded into metal 
troughs. Carried by overhead trolleys, 
these troughs are pushed into a 35 x 
45-ft. fermentation room, which holds 
21 troughs. 


Fermentation Controlled 


Built on the cabinet- or closed-type 
principle—the new large fermentation 
room is thermostatically controlled to 
maintain temperatures in the 78-to-80 
deg. F. range. Formerly, the fermen- 
tation operation was split—part of it 
done on two different floors. The new 
room has been designed to reduce the 
humping that the troughs formerly re- 
ceived due to heavy traffic. And by 
cutting down on bumping, fermenta- 
tion is undisturbed. 

There are two other advantages— 
prevention of drying or crusting of the 
surface of the dough, and reduction in 
bread-molding with use of a mold- 
preventive paint on the inner walls. 

Aside from functioning better than 
the former open-room fermentation 
system, the room is also an attractive 
showspot of the bakery. Fluorescent 
lighting strips have been fitted around 
the inside walls of the room. And 
three large Thermopane, picture-type 
windows make the entire room visible 
while at the same time maintaining 
proper insulation. 

After 314 to 41% hours of fermenta- 
tion, troughs are rolled out of the room 
back to the mixing department. A 
hoist lifts each trough above the mixer 
and the sponge is dumped into the unit. 
Next, flour and water are automatically 
scaled and metered into the mixer. 
Sugar, salt, milk, shortening and other 
materials are then added. 

The dough mixer runs at a speed of 


70 rpm. Here ingredients are mixed 





with the sponge for 7 to 10 min., 
again depending upon the type of bread 
being made. 

Dough is then dumped into troughs, 
whieh are carried by overhead trolley 
io the make-up room. An electric lift 
raises the trough to fill the hopper that 
feeds the dough divider. This unit 
cuts dough 4 units at a time, making 
10 equal-size units a minute. Dough 
pieces are then deposited on a canvas- 
belt conveyor, which is covered with 
flour sifted at the end of the divider. 


Make-Up Operations 


From the divider, the small pieces 
ot dough go to the loaf rounder. En- 
tering this eorrugated, conical unit, 
each piece of dough makes one revolu- 
tion and emerges as a ball. 

The balls of dough are now chuted 
io a unit which automatically spaces 
them out, prior to being deposited on 
the canvas belt that travels back and 
‘orth through the preliminary proofer. 

Dough is proofed (given an oppor- 
tunity to rise and become lighter) un- 
til it doubles in volume. This proofing 
softens the dough before it is shaped. 
The length and speed of the proofer 
belt are regulated so that the dough 
emerges in 8 to 10 minutes. This short 
proot is accomplished in a cabinet that 
is tree trom drafts and temperature 
changes. 

The dough is now dumped, by a tilt- 
ing device, onto a canvas belt and 
carried to the molder, which forms it 
into “loaves” at the rate of 3,000 an 
hour. 

At this stage the dough goes into 
pans, that are loaded onto racks hold- 
ing 200 pans each. Hanging from 
overhead trolleys, the racks are pushed 
into the final- or “wet’-proofing room. 
Temperature of this room is 96 deg. F.. 

the relative humidity is over 90 


BY RELOCATING bread slicing and wrapping machines (above) next to the 
first-floor cooler, the ingredient-storage area was increased 30 percent. 
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percent. Dough is proofed 60 to 70 
min. to raise it to the shape of a loaf 
of bread. 

Next step is baking. Racks are 
taken out of the proofer and moved to 
a 48-tray dual-lap oven. Pans of 
dough are hand-loaded into the 40-ft. 
coal-fired oven, and they make four 
“passes”. The oven temperature is 
controlled at 460 deg. F. by an elee- 
tronic controller located in each of the 
four pass areas of the oven. There 
are also three control instruments on 
the side of the oven to regulate tem- 
peratures in the different zones. 


Handling the Baked Bread 


As the pans are taken out of the 
oven, the bread is dumped onto a belt 
conveyor, empty pans returning to the 
greasing and panning station. The 
150-ft. conveyor takes the bread to a 
stainless-steel, spiral chute. There is 
partial cooling of the bread during this 
travel. 

From the spiral chute, the bread 
slides onto a_ specially constructed 
bread-sorting table, 214 ft. wide by 
18 ft. long. The bread revolves around 
this oblong table on a merry-go-’round 
type, maple-slotted conveyor (see 
photo). 

Bread is sorted from the table and 
loaded onto racks that are pushed via 
overhead trolley to the cooling room. 
This 87-ft. room cools the bread from 
about 200 to 90 deg. F. in about 85 
minutes. The former method—cool- 
ing the bread at room temperature- 
took too long. And during the sum- 
mer months the bread sometimes 
molded. 

Emerging from the cooler, which 
holds 18 racks, bread is automatically 
sliced and then machine-wrapped with 
a single layer of waxed paper. <A can- 
vas-belt conveyor then earries the 
bread into the 250-ft.-long shipping de- 
partment. Here, bread is packed 25 
loaves to a box. 

These boxes are specially constructed 
so that they can be stacked on top of 
each other without crushing the loaves. 
And when emptied, the route salesmen 
can collapse them, since they are hinged 
at the four corners. Thus, the sales- 
men have more room to work their 
load, without being required to unload 
and reload some of their items at every 
stop. 

Adjoining the shipping room is the 
garage, which is laid out so that 30 
route trucks ean be loaded at the same 
time. Further, there is no interference 
with the activities at the far end of the 
shipping department, where the four 
Williams trailers are loaded with bulk 
commodities to be delivered to company 
bakeries at Wilkes Barre, Pa., and 
Newburgh, N. Y., and also to sales 
branches in various cities in Pennsy] 
vania, New Jersey, and New York. 
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Tests Show Which Potatoes 
Have Least Peeling Loss 


Processors can avoid much waste by selecting the 
right varieties from the best sources and then 
properly timing operation of abrasive peelers 


R. C. WRIGHT and T. M. WHITEMAN 


Respectively, physiologist and associate horticulturist, Division of Fruit & Vegetable Crops. & Diseases, 
1 


ureau 
USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


How much waste results from peel- 
ing potatoes in mechanical abrasive 
peelers? What varieties give the least 
waste? How long should potatoes be 
kept in the peelers for best results? 

To find some of the answers to these 
practical questions, the authors made 
peeling tests with several varieties 
from different producing areas. 

The results show considerable dif- 
ference between varieties, as well as 
between lots of the same varieties from 
different sources. But generally speak- 
ing, the best results were shown for: 
Sebago (from Maine, Wisconsin, 
Washington), Russet Rurals (Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan) and Katahdins (from 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Colorado). These 
have the least percentage of loss from 
peeling. 

Tests were made with a small motor- 
driven abrasive peeler of 10 to 20-lb. 
capacity. It has an inside wall of 
widely corrugated polished aluminum 
and a 10%-in. revolving abrasive disk 
base with two radial, rounded ridges 
114 in. high. These ridges tend to toss 


TASLE I-—Peeling Losses of Potatoes 


Variety Source 

Russet Rural . Mich 
Russet Rural a. 
Sebago..... Wis 
Sebago Wash 
Sebago..... a le 
Katahdin. . . Col 
Katahdin.... cvid  e 

Katahdin.. — 2 
Russet Burbank .. Wash 
Russet Burbank .. Idaho. 
Russet Burbank <> CMe. 
Chippewa. . . See. 
Chippewa. . Mich. 
White Rose. . Idaho. 
White Rose. . Calif.. 
White Rose. . Wash 
Triumph. . os ew 
Triumph .. Neb 
Triumph...... Col. 


Irish Cobbler. . 
Irish Cobbler. . . " 
Irish Cobbler... . P Me. 
Green Mountain ; Long I Isl: and. F 
Green Mountain. oe 

Green Mountain. me Me. 


‘ ane , Isle and 
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the potatoes and keep them revolving 
while the skins are searified and then 
washed away by a stream of water. 


Samples in Peeler for 2 Min. 


In the first test, 10-lb. samples from 
25 lots of potatoes were studied after 2 
months’ storage at 55 deg. F. There 
were nine different varieties, each from 
two or three production areas. 
Samples were selected for uniformity 
in size and freedom from unnatural 
blemishes. To get a direct comparison 
between varieties, all lots were run in 
duplicate for a uniform period of 
min. This time was selected because 
a series of trial runs indicated it to be 
about the average required for the 
most diffieult lots. In all eases, the peel 
was entirely removed except in the eye 
cavities and other depressions. Samples 
were weighed before peeling and after- 
ward—-as soon as they had drained. 
Results are shown in Table I. 

Although this data gave comparative 
results between varieties, it seemed de- 
sirable to make another test in which 











CAREFUL experiments with abrasive 
peeler provide practical data for the 
guidance of processors. 


each sample was in the machine just 
long enough to remove the peel. Such 
a test was made in duplicate the fol- 
lowing year. 

The same varieties, except White 
Rose, again were used. However, not 
all of the lots tested were from the 
same sources as in the previous year. 
In most cases, three or four lots of 
each variety were used. 


Peeling Time Recorded in Second Test 
Ten-pound samples were selected 
from stock held at 55 deg. F. for about 
a month. The potatoes were left in the 
peeler until most of the peel was re- 
moved. Then they were carefully hand 
trimmed to remove the eyes and clean 
out cavities or depressions not touched 
by the machine. Time required for 
peeling was recorded, as well as the 
weight after peeling and after hand 
trimming. Results are presented in 
Table IT. 
Both of these tests showed the great- 
est peeling loss for the Irish Cobbler 
(Turn to page 192) 
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After 2-Min. Run. TABLE tl—Peeling and Trimming Losses With Minimum 
Ataris Peeling Time. 
“iar eta 

t ‘Ye emt t ea eats Percent Percent Peeling 

sonal —_ Peeling Loss After Time 
Variety Source Loss Trimming Min.-Sec. 

si Sebago Wis ay 80 1-20 

$ Russet Rurs al Pa. (Lehigh Co.) 80 100 1-20 

15.2 Russet Rural Pa. (Lancaster Co.) 9.0 10 0 1-20 

Q “ : ° 9.5 11.0 1-10 

ab 9.5 11.0 1-20 

20.0 Katahdin 7.5 9.5 1-30 

Ay 88 10.5 1-20 

Russet Burbank Idaho (dry land). . 12.5 14.5 1-45 

33.2 Russet Burban} daho (irrigated) 12.5 15.0 1-20 

Russet Burban! MUR caw craw v4 14.0 16.0 1-27 

A 13.0 15.2 1-31 

24. Triumph. N. D. (heavy soil) 15.5 19.5 1-37 

Triumph N. D. (light soil) 9.0 12.0 1-15 

~— ‘ Av. 12:2 15.7 1-26 

in aa Chippewa Ws sécwees 13.5 15.5 1-2 

Chippewa Di du ciae. 15.0 17.0 1-5 

on © Green Mountain... Me. (heavy soil). 17.0 20.0 1-27 

anne Green Mountain Me. (light soil) 22.5 24.5 1-35 

Green Mountain Long Island 16.0 17.0 1-20 

Ay 18.5 20.5 1-27 

30.0 Irish Cobbler | eee 22.0 24.5 1-15 

Irish Cobbler Mite 19.0 21.5 1-15 

Irish Cobbler a 3 3 (heavy soil 18.5 20.5 1-30 

31 Irish Cobbler X D. (light soil) 5.0 18.0 1-12 

Ay 18.6 21.1 1-18 
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Camera Shots Along Process Line — Cutting to Canning 


GIRLS cut buttons into one baskei, pieces into another. 
Flume to wash is seen under basket conveyor. 






ing are seen 


Small 


“GOING AND COMING” 
on right, for 








channels for button-wash- 
pieces-washing on left. 





“ 


GRADER separates buttons into small and large sizes. 
sizes are 


flumed (foreground) for regrading. 


Canned-Mushroom Quality—What It Takes 


Called for, after “know-how-plus” cultivation, are advanced processing 
technics well punctuated with careful production-line inspections 


JOHN V. ZIEMBA 


Assistant Editor, ‘Food Industries” 


Getting quality mushrooms — and 
more of them—for a profitable canned 
pack is a complex job any way you 
look at it. 


But Brandywine Mushroom Corp., 


West Chester, Pa., may be particularly 


noted as one company that is no longer 


stumped by questions of quality. It 
learned to grow its own mushrooms 
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the scientifie way, and it followed up 
with advaneed processing practices. 
In addition, a running check is con- 
stantly maintained by a thorough in- 
spection system set up at five salient 
points along the production line. In 
short, these operators “know their 
mushrooms from seed to button.” 
Production was raised by applying 
scientific practices to mushroom culti- 
vation and to the control of insect in- 
festation and mushroom diseases. In- 
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stallation of air conditioning units in 
growing houses also “upped” output 
by enabling cultivation of an additional 
crop. 

Key to cultivating quality mush 
rooms is the use of specially construct 
ed growing houses, insulated against 
extreme heat and cold. Temperature 
and humidity conditions in these houses 
are controlled for best culture of these 
tasty fungi in the rich-humus beds. 
The humus is inoculated only with 
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collected. 





METAL BINS where eight different size buttons are 
Here, buttons are rewashed and inspected. 


For quick picture of growing, turn pag¢cammp 








| 





CONTINUOUS steam blancher preshrinks buttons so 
they can be packed to the proper drained weight. 





WITH button uniformity achieved through grading and 


inspection, filling and weighing 


scientifically propagated mushroom 
spawn ‘or “seed” to eliminate the 
chances of “wrong type” mushrooms, 

$y exercising extreme care during 
cultivation, the grower minimizes the 
possibilities of a poor quality crop. 
Care is the insurance that keeps out 
mushrooms that are light in weight, 
of spongy texture, or easily susceptible 
to diseases, 

A further tactic to assure the can- 
nery of top quality raw stock is cor- 
rect timing in picking. By gathering 
the buttons at the right stage of growth, 
a maximum amount of fancy quality 
raw material will then be available for 
the cannery. Naturally, the better they 
are, the less the amount of inspection 
required. 

Pickers must be trained to gather 
mushrooms while they are slightly im- 
mature, or when the veil is still firm. 
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Only those are selected that are free 
from spots and blemishes. 

The Brandywine cannery insists that 
the mushrooms be picked with the root 
on—i.e., the butt end is not cut off on 
the bed, as is the practice for those 
shipped to the fresh market. Reason 
for the root-on practice is that fresh- 
ness is thus further retained. 

Immediately after the mushrooms 
have been gathered—in 10-lb. wooden 
baskets—they are rushed from the 
growing houses to the cannery. Here, 
the receiving department makes the 
first inspection. 

If the cannery temporarily is over- 
stocked with mushrooms, the new loads 
are held in a high-humidity refriger- 
ated room (34-36 deg. F.). But under 
no condition are mushrooms kept over 
a few hours in this room. In addition 
to retaining freshness, this method 
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HEAT-PROCESSED in retort, load of canned product 
is now set to go to automatic labeler. 


avoids cluttering of the cutting depart- 
ment with large stocks of fresh-picked 
mushrooms. 

The cutting department has four 
35-ft. cutting tables, with 30 girls to 
a table. From a roller conveyor that 
moves above each table (see first 
photo), the girls take baskets of mush 
rooms. Each girl also is supplied with 
two empty baskets, one for buttons 
and the other for stems and eut pieces 
of mature mushrooms. 


Preparing the Buttons 

Cutting proceeds in this way: First, 
the root of the mushroom is removed 
and discarded into a waste receptacle. 
Next, a portion of the stem is cut off 
fairly close to the cap. And while the 
girls are cutting, they also inspect the 
mushrooms—the second inspection. 
Buttons are put into one basket and 
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FROM SEED TO BUTTON stems and pieces are put in another. 


Finally, when the baskets are full, 
head inspectors look over the baskets. 

Most important factor in maintain- 
ing quality has been the installation 
of three series of flumes. These convey 
mushrooms from cutting tables through 
the flume-washers and then to the 
graders. And during this travel, all 
extraneous matter is washed from the if 
product. 

This fluming has also eliminated the 
bruises and other damage which com- 
monly oceurred when other methods 
of handling were employed. 
: One series of flumes carries the mush- 
' — rooms from the cutting tables to the 
SPAWN (in flask) is spread in humus bed... second series—the washing flumes. The 

third series conveys them to the 
graders. 

Flumes at the cutting table and re- 
washer comprise channels that are 
12 in. deep by 6 in. wide. Through 
them, 8-in.-deep streams of water flow 
at a moderate rate. 

Initially, the cut mushrooms that 
pass inspection at the cutting tables 
are dumped into the first of the three 
flume systems. This first series of 
three parallel channels carries the 
mushrooms along the center of the 
cutting tables. The center channel is 
for the stems and pieces, and the two 
outside channels are for buttons. Three 4 
sets of water sprays play on the cut 
mushrooms. 

Flowing away from the tables, the 
mushrooms discharge into the second 
series comprising 50-ft. loops, placed 
laterally. Here, there are six sets of 
water sprays. 

In operation, the two channels of 
buttons flow into the first lateral flume, 
and the single channel of stems and 
pieces discharges into the second later- 
al flume. In the course of the subse- 
quent travel, through the 50-ft. loops, 
the mushrooms get a thorough washing. 














NOW, steam-sterilized load of loamy soil . . . 


Buttons Carefully Graded 


Leaving the washing flumes, stems 
and pieces go to a 300-gal. stainless- 
steel collection tank for the fourth in- 
spection prior to blanching. Mean- 
time, the buttons are elevated (by a 
wire-mesh belt on which angle-iron 
eross pieces are attached at intervals 
to help them along) up to a revolving 
gravity grader, where they are sepa- 
rated into three sizes—two different 
large sizes and one small size. 

The two streams of large-size but- 
tons are discharged by the third series 
of flumes into two separate 300-gal. 
stainless steel-lined collection tanks. ; 
From these tanks, they travel through ” 
two automatie slicers that cut them 
into -in. pieces at the rate of 1,000 
lb. an hour. 

The smaller buttons are flumed from 
the gravity grader to a 30-ft. long and 
THEN three weeks later — the harvest. 3-ft.. wide revolving flotation rsa 
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—a unit similar to the gravity one, 
but submerged in water. As the small 
buttons float upward through this 
grader, which revolves at about 20 
rpm., they pass through apertures of 
varying diameters and are thus sepa- 
rated into six different sizes. The 
water buoys the buttons gently through 
the grading apertures. Each size is 
next flumed to collection tanks, where 
they, too, get a fourth inspection be- 
fore blanching. 

Installation of the submerged, or 
“buoyancy”, grader was another change 
made to augment quality of whole- 
button mushrooms. This unit aids 
quality in two ways—by minimizing 
bruises during grading, and by sepa- 
rating the mushrooms into lots of six 
different sizes, thus enabling selection 
of uniform-size buttons when packing 
in cans. 

Quality has been still further pro- 
tected through installation of a con- 
tinuous, automatic steam-blancher. 
Aside from destroying enzymes that 
cause discoloration, this unit also pre- 
shrinks the mushrooms so that, when 
packed in cans, they will have the 
proper drained weight. 

The improvement lies in the fact 
that, in comparison with the former 
hot-water batch system, the continuous 
method is both faster and _ easier, 
and the mushrooms more uniformly 
blanched. 

This automatic unit consists of a 
chain conveyor enclosed in a stainless 
steel box. Inside are eight sets of 
perforated steam pipes—four above 
and four below the conveyor, spaced 
about 6 ft. apart. By this arrange- 
ment, live steam is distributed uni- 
formly throughout the blancher. The 
conveyor is geared to travel 26 ft. in 
6 min., a rate gaged to assure a com- 
plete and uniform blanch. 

Mushrooms of all types are conveyed 
through the blancher in perforated, 
self-draining Mone! baskets. 

Baskets coming from the discharge 
end of the blancher go into stainless- 
steel troughs adjacent to the scales at 
each weighing station. Here, girls 
further inspect the mushrooms as they 
fill and weigh them by hand into 2-, 
4-, and 8-oz. cans. Next, a salt tablet 
is automatically added and the cans 
are then processed in retorts at 24° 
deg. F. Finally, the cans are auto- 
matically labeled. An electric eye will 
automatieally stop the labeler in event 
the flow of finished cans is blocked at 
the discharge end. 

To give the cans attractiveness and 
create impulse buying, the company 
employs a special laminated foil label, 
printed in black and gold. 

Average poundage was greatly in- 
creased and ehanees of crop failures 
were reduced through the company’s 
painstaking development of “know- 
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how-plus” in cultivation. There has 
been constant attention to the job of 
maintaining the proper conditions es- 
sential for quality mushroom growth, 
with care at all times in the control 
of insects and diseases. 

Production at the plant also has 
been raised by the addition of 16 new 
mushroom growing houses. These have 
increased the growing beds an addi- 
tional 192,000 sq. ft., enough for a 
plant total of about 300,000 lb. of 
mushrooms per crop. The double 
houses have four rows of growing beds, 
each seven tiers high. 

Installation of two automatic air 
conditioning units for the new growing 
houses enables production of an addi- 
tional crop during the hot and humid 
summer months, thus leveling out can- 
ning operations. Previously, only two 
crops could be raised. 

Two compressors, each of 20-ton 
capacity, cool the houses. Refriger- 
ated air is blown in through one set of 
ducts and returned via another set. 
Provision also is made to introduce 
a small amount of outside air, which 
is essential during the growing period. 


A 7-Step Science 


It should be pointed out that modern 
mushroom culture is a far ery from 
the old “cave man” methods of France 
and the greenhouse growing technics 
of England. In view of the present- 
day needs, high yield of quality mush- 
rooms demands a scientific approach 
to mushroom cultivation, to sanitation, 
and to the prevention and control of 
insect pests and diseases. 

The seven steps in modern commer- 
cial mushroom culture, under the most 
sanitary conditions, may briefly be 
listed as follows— 

First step is to make a compost: 
Allow fresh horse manure to ferment 
or decompose for two or three weeks. 
Products of this decomposition are 
essential for the growth of the fungi. 

Second, the growing beds are pre- 
pared. The bed-sections are thorough- 
ly seraped, cleaned, and scrubbed with 


wire brushes. Before the beds are 


filled with compost, the houses are 
sprayed with a suitable disinfectant. 
As an added precaution, these houses 
also are fumigated. 

Third, after the beds have been pre- 
pared, they are filled with 6 in. of 
compost. Care is exercised in spread- 
ing compost evenly throughout beds. 

Fourth, the beds then undergo a 7- 
l4-day sweating-out process. The 
growing houses are closed, and the 
temperature of the beds is allowed to 
rise slowly and steadily. This process 
results in chemical changes that make 
the compost more favorable for the 
growth of spawn. Too, it kills insects 
(or brings them to the surface of the 
beds where they ean be easily des- 
troyed), eliminates disease-producing 
organisms, and maintains proper pH 
and moisture in the beds. 

Fifth, when the temperature of the 
beds drops to about 80 deg. F., the 
pure mushroom spawn is planted. Only 
the choicest cultivated mushrooms are 
selected for the spawn, or seed, from 
which each new crop of mushrooms 
is grown. (Trained laboratory tech- 
nicians pick these choice mushrooms 
before the veil is broken. Then comes 
sectioning of the mushrooms. The 
sections are put in sterile tubes and 
kept in ineubators until the spores 
drop in the tube. Transferred again 
under sterile conditions to culture 
flasks that contain the growing medium, 
these spores germinate and produce 
the pure culture spawn.) 

Sizth, after planting, the spawn 
grows throughout the compost. Spawn- 
ing usually takes about three weeks 
under proper conditions. The mois- 
ture, temperature, and ventilation must 
be just right. 

And seventh, when the compost 
alongside the mushroom-bed sideboards 
is spotted with half-moon shaped 
spawn, the bed is cased—that is, a 
1}-in. layer of sterilized loamy soil is 
evenly spread over the surface of the 
compost. Finally, 10 to 14 days later, 
mushrooms begin to appear on the 
surface. Mushrooms are ready to be 
picked in 8 to 10 days. 


é 





GROWING HOUSES are controlled under right temperature and humidity for 
cultivating quality mushrooms. Compost piles (left) are handy for making beds. 
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PROCESSING LINES serve both canning and freezing departineuts in new Adams Apple Products Corp. plant, Aspers, Pa. 


Freezing, Canning Teamed for Efficiency 


Dual use of facilities and personnel, large pre-storage room, and conveying with 34 F-. : 


water are prime factors. Products also improved, operating costs cut 


A. W. RUFF 


V. C. Patterson & Associates, York, Pa 


Increased flexibility 
that’s brought notable 
operational advan- 
tages has been 
achieved by exeeu 
tives of the Adams 
Apple Products Corp. 
through construction of a new fruit and 





vegetable processing and _ freezing 
plant adjacent to the company’s es 
tablished cannery at Aspers, Pa. 

By this move, freezing and canning 
have been combined into a single set- 
up that affords dual use of facilities. 
And now, products grown in this re- 
gion can be processed in either plant 
—as best suits market conditions. 

The resulting benefits are clear-cut: 
@The company’s operational season 
has been lengthened to approximately 
50 weeks per year. And trained per- 
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sonnel is thus assured steadier em 
ployment. 

@ Key processing lines are now used 
for both plants. 

@ Power and steam are employed more 
economically. 

@ Pre-storage room, quality control 
lab and personnel, and well water and 
waste disposal systems now serve both 
plants. 

Prior to construction of the freezing 
plant, the following apple products 
were prepared and canned: Sliced 
apples, apple sauce, cider, juice, vine- 
gar, butter and pomace. Cherries, to- 
mato juice and tomato pomace were 
also canned. 

Then, with opening of the new fa- 
cility, the following items were frozen 
last year: Sliced apples, cherries, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, peas, lima beans 
spinach, broecoli, and fruit pies. 

The new plant has an area of ap- 
proximately 30,000 sq. ft. Of this 


total, 3,600 sq. ft. are allotted to the 
32 F. pre-storage cooler; 4,000 and 
1,200, respectively, to main and aux- 
iliary processing rooms; 8,900 to 0 F. 
storage; and 700 to the —40 F. freez- 
ing tunnel. That accounts for 18,400 
sq. ft., all told. The remaining space 
is given to dry storage, office, me- 
chanical equipment and repairs, dress- 
ing and wash rooms, and receiving and 
shipping platforms. 


Plant Has Special Processing Features 

To improve operating efficiency and 
assure above-average product quality, 
a number of unusual features were in- 
corporated when the new plant was 
constructed. 

The large 32 F. pre-storage room 
provides accumulating space to bal 
ance receipts against processing op- 
erations. For example, peas may now 
be held up to 60 hr. between vining 
and processing, as against a previous 
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Close-Ups On the Frozen-Product Line 


e iia ’ 


PRODUCTS FOR FREEZING are graded, blanched, washed and inspected as in preparation for canning. 


HYDRO-CONVEYOR (center) gets product (left) and lifts ROD SEPARATOR (top) dewaters product before it falls 
it to freezing tray filler. Base of rotating tableis seen right. 


into filler hopper preparatory to feeding into trays. 


° 
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FILLED TRAYS are placed on skid that stands on ... AND SKID is picked up by fork truck, which moves it 
rotating table. Then table is turned 90 degrees . . 


into freezing tunnel. Truck returns with frozen products. 
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8 to 10 hr.; and lima beans may be 
held six days, as against the former 
two. 

Sweet water—chilled to 34 F.—is 
used in the hydro-lift conveyor to move 
products from picking belts to freezing 
tray filler (see Fig. 1). This procedure 
accomplishes three purposes: (1) Re- 


duces load on the freezing tunnel; 
2) improves product quality, and 


(3) increases net weight of end-prod- 
uct. 


Vegetables Batch-Frozen 

The freezing tunnel is of the batch 
type, making possible its operation 
on the most satisfactory schedule for 
each product being frozen. 

Vegetables are bulk frozen by fill- 
ing into trays, which are then stacked 
on special skids and transported by 
fork-lift truck into the freezing tun- 
nel. When solidly frozen, products 
are emptied from the trays into a 
cluster buster that feeds directly into 
the hopper of a weigh filler. 

Fruits are filled directly into large 
containers, such as 30-lb. tins. These 
are placed on pallet skids, which are 
then moved into the freezing tunnel 
by a fork-lift truck. When frozen, 
containers of fruit are removed from 
the freezing tunnel and stored in the 
zero F. room. 

Plant layout was carefully planned 
for economical control of labor and 
ellicient product handling, using a com- 
bination of roller conveyors and _pal- 
lets. Trucking and railroad platforms 
serve the entire one-story plant with- 
out crossover of in- and out-going 
traffic. 

Refrigeration 

Vertical, multi-cylinder, single-act 
ing ammonia inter-con- 
nected so as to operate either single- 


compressors, 
or two-stage, comprise the refrigera- 
tion system. When used single-stage 
on the rooms, it is fully automatic. 
When operating two-stage on the freez- 
ing tunnel, the refrigerating system is 
semi-automatic. 

An ammonia-liquid — recirculating 
system handles the liquid feed and con- 
trol to the 0 F. storage room and the 


freezing tunnel. The sweet water 
cooler has a standard low pressure, 
float-controlled, flooded system, and 


the pre-storage room is controlled with 
a two-temperature arrangement using 
thermal expansion valves. 

Capacities in the — refrigeration 
plant are: 


Pre-storage room....15 tons 
Freezer BUOTAME 2.6. 15 tons 


Freezing tunnel ....60 tons 


Sweet water cooler. .20 tons 


Total 110 tons 
In engineering the new plant, econ 


omy of operation was given great 
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FIG. 1. Products to be frozen are chilled during conveying in 34 F. water. 
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FIG. 2. Plan shows location of freezing tunnel within 0 F. storage room (left). 


consideration. Here are twelve money- 
saving features which were incorpo- 
rated in it: 

1. Well water is conserved by re- 
using it in the plant system after it 
has passed through the refrigeration 
condensers, 

2. Refrigeration design balance, 
hook-up, and controls are such as to 
assure good operation under varying 
conditions. It is notable that two 
garage mechanics took over operation 
without special training, and have run 
the plant for twelve months without 
difficulty. 

3. Floor heating is employed under 


cold rooms to prevent ice aceumula- 
tion, which causes failure of insula- 
tion. 


4. Tray filling, handling and dump- 
ing is arranged to assure efficient and 
rapid handling of products. 

5. Automatie door 
frigerated rooms reduce 
conserve refrigeration. 

6. Automatic refrigerant-liquid con- 
trols provide positive regulation, and 


openers on re- 


labor and 
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automatic indicators visually record 
refrigerant condition. 

7. Properly engineered hot-gas ap- 
plications on all refrigeration coils 
assure easy and quick defrosting. 
Freezing tunnel coils have been de- 
frosted in about 25 min., cutting to a 
mere 40 min. the period from time of 
unit shutdown to resumption of normal 
operation. 

8. Freezing tunnel is located (see 
Fig. 2) within the 0 F. storage room- 
conserving refrigeration and prolong- 
ing the tunnel’s life by avoiding 
warm-ups, and their accompanying 
deleterious effects, when the tunnel is 
not in use, 

9. By use of sliding doors, the 
individual tunnel units can be isolated. 
This permits defrosting the refrigera- 
tion coils serving the unit without in- 
terfering with operation of cold dif- 
fusers in the other units. It also fa- 
cilitates repairs to equipment. 

10. Electric power bus lines are car- 
ried over processing lines so machines 
ean be hooked in conveniently. This 
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FIG. 3. Arrangement 


is for satety as well as for convenience. 
11. Complete cross-connection of 
refrigeration system assures flexibility, 
economy and safety. 
12. Refrigeration system is arranged 
for maximum safety by use of properly 
sized traps to avoid liquid slop back. 


Record Points Up Benefits 

The following data obtained during 
the first year’s operations indicate the 
values of the new set-up: Power con- 
sumption averaged 0.24 kw. per Ib. 
of products frozen. Cost of power 
averaged 8¢. per 100 lb. for processing, 
freezing and storage of 1,000,000 Ib. 
of products. 

Wastage during processing of peas 
was 5 percent; of lima beans, 10-plus 
percent. At the end of 6 months 
storage at 0 to 10 F., there was no 
reduction in quality of products, nor 
was there loss of weight. 

Immersion chilling in the hydro-con- 
veyor increased the effective freezing 
tunnel capacity by approximately 30 
pereent. This part of the refrigera- 
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of equipment in main processing 
room. Note how filled trays go on skid on rotating table, 
which is then turned 90 deg., to station 2, where fork-lift 
truck takes off loaded skid and moves it through walk-in 
door of storage room to freezing tunnel. Later, skid of 
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tion load was handled by the “high- 
stage” only. 

Fruits and vegetables are prepared 
for freezing in similar fashion to the 
way they are readied for canning. 
Upon leaving the inspection tables, 
they are flumed to the hydro-conveyor, 
which carries them in 34 F. water to 
a rod separator that discharges into 
the hopper of the tray filling machine. 
Referring now to Fig. 3, the sequence 
of operations from this point is: 

1. Trays are filled by pushing them 
under hopper of filling machine. This 
is accomplished by an air cylinder, op- 
eration of which is controlled from a 
foot pedal. 

2. Filled trays are racked in a tray 
skid that stands in a seetion of a 
four-seetion rotating table (see figure). 
This table is adjacent to the filler unit. 

3. When skid is full, rotating table 
is turned to point designated as (2) in 
figure, then fork-lift truck picks up 
skid load and earries it to the freezing 
tunnel. 

4. After the freezing operation, the 
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frozen product, taken from tunnel, is re-placed on rotating 
table, which turns it to station 4, where trays are removed 
and product emptied into cluster buster that feeds weigh 
packer. Packaged frozen products are elevated to upper 
deck of 0 F. storage by a belt conveyor. 


fork-lift truck picks up the skid load 
of frozen product and carries it back 
to the rotating table. 

5. Frozen load is then rotated on 
table to point adjacent to cluster bus- 
ter, designated (4) in figure, where 
trays are unloaded from table. 

6. Trays are now emptied into elus- 
ter buster, and empty trays are placed 
on hand truck. 

7. Truck load of empty trays is 
rolled in front of tray filler, and trays 
are placed in position to be filled. 

8. Frozen produets through 
cluster buster into hopper of weigh 
filler and are packaged. 

9. Packages are moved into storage 
by conveyor and elevator. 

Not all fruits are precooled with 
34 deg. water. However, this is done 
on cherries to improve the pitting op- 
eration. Chilling makes the meat more 
firm, resulting in less loss of pulp and 
juice. Crushing of the fruit is also 
reduced by chilling. Cherries are han- 
dled in gravity flumes and on belt con- 
not by hydro-lift conveyors. 


pass 


veyors, 
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Bread Needs Year's Study 


Standards hearings required 17,130 pages of transcript, 
brought’on largely by attack on use of emulsifiers 


J ULY 1950 appears to be the earliest 

possible date by which a new 
standard of identity for bread can be 
established by Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. And much more likely is 
January 1951. 

Among the reasons for such uncer- 
tainty are the lengthy transcript 
(17,130 pages), the sharp controversy 
which developed over use of certain 
emulsifiers or so-called ‘‘bread soft- 
eners’’, and the fact that bread is 
such an important part of the diet 
of so many people. 

The hearings adjourned on Septem- 
ber 20, after 116 formal sessions, 
which began on November 30, 1948. 
Previously, hearings had been held in 
1941 and 1943. Testimony at these 
hearings is in the official record. 

Briefs must be filed by interested 
parties by December 20. A tentative 
order will be issued by the Federal 
Security Administrator, probably in 
the spring of 1950. Earlier action is 
possible but extremely unlikely. 

Flour, salt, and water or one or more 
of a number of specified liquid optional 
ingredients are the only required con- 
stituents in a loaf of bread. Twelve 
different categories of optional ingredi- 
ents were included in the tentative 
order issued in 1943, but which was 
never made effect've because of war 
conditions. 


Shortening and Emulsifiers 


Optional ingredient No. 1 was 
‘*shortening.’’ It was this ingredient 
and the related emulsifiers that pro- 
vided the major bones of contention. 
The other eleven optional ingredients 
were discussed briefly in most cases. 
These included various forms of milk, 
eggs, sweeteners, malted products, 
other cereal products, spices, yeast 
foods, oxidizing agents, and miscel- 
laneous chemicals. 

Although many pages were required 
for presenting the pros and cons of 
shortenings and emulsifiers, only a 
few findings of fact will probably 
result. Shortening manufacturers ob- 
jected at considerable length to the 
inclusion of such materials as_poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate, claimed by 
some to keep bread soft longer and, 
therefore, more attractive to the con- 
sumer. The shortening manufacturers 
alleged that 

1. Non-toxicity of the emulsifiers 
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(usually referred to as “polys”) “had 
not been proved,’’ therefore, bread 
containing them may be “injurious to 
health.” 

2. Use of the polys permitted smaller 
quantities of shortening to produce a 
loaf of bread; therefore, substitution 
for a “valuable constituent” was being 
practiced. 

3. Consumers would be deceived by 
the softness of a loaf, thinking that it 
was a “fresh” loaf, making it “appear 
better or of greater value than it is”. 

Manufacturers of the polys defended 
their products vigorously. Principal 
spokesmen were Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington, manufacturer of “Myrj” 
and other food emulsifiers, and C. J. 
Patterson, Co. of Kansas City, dis- 
tributor of “Sta-Soft.” Data presented 
by their witnesses summarized numer- 
ous tests in which the polys had been 
successfully examined biologically and 
toxicologically, to an extent claimed by 
them to have been “rarely . . . equalled 
for any food ingredient”. It has also 
been pointed out that toxicity studies 
on some of the oxidizing agents and 
other chemicals proposed by F&DA in 
the 1943 tentative order had been much 
less exhaustively studied. 

It was further stated that since 
shortening is an optional ingredient in 
bread, use of less shortening because 





In “One Package” 


While the running story on the 
recently concluded bread-standards 
hearings has been appearing in this 
and many other publications over 
the past months, this summary 
offers the hitherto disjointed ac- 
count in one package. 

Establishment of these standards 
has been a highly controversial 
issue since before the war. The 
baking industry has been, of course. 
deeply concerned. But the issue is 
of even greater importance to the 
suppliers of fats, oils, emulsifiers 
and other ingredients. And _ the 
bread standards that come out of 
the hearings will be highly signifi- 
cant to many food processors 
because they may establish a prece- 
dent in respect to the use of so- 
called chemicals in foods. 

If, as has been maintained, loose 
and irresponsible charges have been 
leveled against particular ingredi- 
ents, the evidence, even in summary 
form, should help to keep the rec- 


ord straight. 
—The Editors 








of added poly emulsifier could hardly 
be “adulteration.” Survey data sub- 
mitted by Food & Drug showed that 
less than 3.2 percent fat appeared in 
the average loaf of bread that does 
not contain polys, including both added 
shortening and the fat of the flour, 
milk, and any other fat-containing in- 
gredients used in the loaf. This com- 
pared, in the same survey, with 3.0 
percent fat in those loaves of bread 
known to contain polys. 

That there is deception of the con- 
sumer in providing a soft loaf which 
stays soft for several days, was said 
by the poly manufacturers to be a 
false argument. Consumer tests with 
freshly baked bread and with bread of 
various ages, some containing emulsi- 
fiers and some not, showed that there 
was definite preference for some of the 
bread containing polys, even though 
older than comparably soft bread, 
which did not contain polys. Reason 
for this preference was more often 
stated by the consumers to be some 
factor such as flavor, rather than 
“softness.” 

It was also contended that use of a 
monoglyceride or diglyceride (made by 
shortening manufacturers) would be 
no less “deceptive” to the extent that 
it kept the bread soft. Some also 
question the ability of consumers to 
judge freshness of bread by its soft- 
ness if the loaf has been pre-sliced. 


Here Is the Choice 


Possible alternatives in resolving this 
question, when a standard is issued, 
range from the exclusion of emulsifiers 
from bread, on one or more grounds, 
to the inclusion of an unlimited quan- 
tity of emulsifiers without label deciar- 
ation on the bread. Optimum quantity 
of the polys was said to be about 0.5 
pereent on the flour basis (about 0.33 
percent of the bread weight), roughly 
equivalent to 1 oz. per 20 lb. of bread. 
Only those emulsifiers will be per- 
mitted (if any are) which have been 
specifically discussed in the course of 
the hearing. Several proposed defini- 
tions to cover these products are in 
the record, so the Federal Security 
Administrator has some choice. 

If the emulsifiers are not permitted 
when the final order is issued, litiga- 
tion in a Cireuit Court of Appeals 
seems likely. On the other hand, if 
the emulsifiers are permitted, legal ac- 
tion by the shortening manufacturers, 
the principal objectors during the 
hearing, seems unlikely fo succeed. 
Although sueh an order would be dis- 
tasteful to the shortening manufac- 
turers, it would not restrict the use of 
their product, and the Court would 
probably leave the question to be de- 
cided on the basis of commercial eom- 
petition between shortenings and emul- 
sifiers. 
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HERE, in modern bakery, high-speed mixer plays 


vital part in making better foods at minimum cost. 


MODERN FOOD MIXING 


Trend is to continuous mixing for high efficiency, and sanita- 
tion is emphasized in mixer designs . . . All types of machines 
and methods are discussed, and typical applications are cited 


FRANK W. McCARTHY 


Assistant Editor, ‘Food Industries’ 


Continuous mixing not only is 
speeding food processing operations, 
but is producing products of better and 
more uniform quality. To the food 
processor this means improved prod- 
ucts at lower cost. And the trend 
toward continuous mixing—abetted by 
the switch from batch to continuous 
processing of the mixed ingredients— 
is one of the outstanding current de- 
velopments in the food field. 
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In some industries—of which baking 
is an example—achievement of 100 
percent straight-line production has 
awaited the development of continuous 
mixing. 

Notable, too, is the trend toward im- 
provement in the sanitary design of 
food mixers of various types. These 
advances involve both the operating 
features and the materials of equip- 
ment construction. In this report, the 
recently developed mixers will be de- 
seribed together with older equipment 
still used, in order to give readers a 
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comprehensive picture of units avail- 
able to meet mixing requirements and 
what types of operations each kind of 
equipment is best suited to handle. The 
status of mixing as a science is also 
discussed (see “Spotcheck of Mixing 
Fundamentals,” page 82). 


The 11 Variations of Mixing 


In food engineering, the broad field 
of mixing includes beating, blending, 
agitating, stirring, diffusing, dispers- 
ing, emulsifying, homogenizing, knead- 
ing, whipping, and working. And mix- 
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FIG. |, LIGHT, aerated mixes are produced in this unit from 
low-viscosity roughly premixed liquids and solids. 


ing may be employed to combine (1) 
with solids, (2) solids with 
liquids, and (3) liquids with liquids 

as well as to incorporate air or other 


solids 


gases into products. 

From the very first, the combining of 
ingredients has been one of the most 
common operations in the preparation 
and processing of foods. Today the 
story of this practice has come to be 
the story of the equipment that does 
the job. And the new progress is best 
exemplified by the many efficient mix- 
ing units devised to meet the present- 
day demands for high performance. 

Now let us consider these outstand- 
ing units and the respective materials 


they handle: 


Continuous Mixing 


Today, marshmallow, icings, and 
sponge cake batter are continuously 
mixed in a highly efficient small unit 
of new design (Fig. 1). 

The mixing chamber of this unit is 
of but 14 in. dia. and 2 in. deep. It 
has two identical heads, comprising 
front and back stators. An ingredient 
pump and a compressed-air inlet into 
the ingredient stream are integral parts 
of the machine which precede the mix- 
ing chamber. 

Each stator in the mixing chamber is 
equipped with eleven concentric rings 
having about 1,000 teeth. Between the 


stators is a rotor also comprised of 


eleven concentric rings of moving teeth. 
Ingredient mix and 
are forced into the center of the back 
stator. Initial travel is toward the 
periphery of one side of the rotor, 
then to the periphery of the other side 
of the rotor and out through the center 
of the front stator. 

During this travel, the air is being 


compressed air 
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entrapped in the mix as small bubbles 
of uniform size. At the same time, the 
ingredients are being thoroughly 
mixed. Instrument-controlled feeding 
of the air and ingredient mix is a 
feature of this development. Another 
important advantage of this unit is the 
fact that the finished product can be 
pumped direct to the next step in the 
process. 7 
In another unit virtually any finely 
granulated or powdered ingredients 
ean be mixed or blended continuously 
by the action of high-speed centrifugal 
rates up to 200 Ib. per 
minute. Compactly designed, the 
machine (see Fig. 2) requires only 12 
cu. ft. of space (3 ft. high x 2 ft. dia.). 
Heart of this unit is a high-speed 
mixing rotor directly connected to an 
enclosed motor. This rotor consists of 
two steel disks about 1 in. apart. Be- 
tween these disks is a large number of 


foree, at 


specially designed impactors. 

Material entering the machine is fed 
by a distributor to the center of the 
rotor and spun out by centrifugal force 
in a thinning film as it approaches the 
perimeter of the rotor. It is discharged 
uniformly via a conical hopper. High- 
speed centrifugal action breaks up the 
lumps, resulting in a homogeneous 
product. Peripheral speed of the rotor 
is more than 12,000 ft. per min., pro- 
dueing a thorough blend of all ingredi- 
ents. 

In still another new unit, mixing of 
macaroni and spaghetti components 
now is accomplished in a continuous 
operation in which the ingredients are 
fed at a predetermined rate. 

Semolina discharges from a feed 
hopper through an adjustable slide 
gate onto a continuous belt conveyor. 
Running at a fixed speed, this belt 
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These Four Machines Mix 
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FIG. 2. DRY fine materials are thoroughly blended by cen- 
trifugal force at very high speeds in this machine. 


delivers the flour to the head of the 
mixer in continuous flow. 

Water feeds continuously from a 
small pipe having a series of nipples 
spaced over the width of the mixer at 
the head end. Supply is from a surge 
tank equipped with a float valve that 
maintains a uniform head on the line. 
Flow of water to the nipples is regu- 
lated by a plunger-type plug valve. 

This mixer (see Fig. 3) consists of 
a horizontal ecast-steel housing and two 
parallel shafts equipped with blades. 
Driven from a common gear, the shafts 
rotate in opposite directions. Faces ot 
the suecessive blades oppose each other 
in material movement, but the thrust of 
the forward-movement blade-face ex- 
ceeds that of the return blade. Thus, 
an oscillating movement results, with a 
gradual forward travel of the material. 
Since the shafts rotate in opposite di- 
rections, there also is a cross movement 


of material which aids the mixing. 
Dough passes from the mixer 


through an adjustable slide gate to a 
screw press, which supplies the neces- 
sary kneading action. 

An ammeter connected to the motor 
driving this press indicates the load on 
the serew. Stiffness of the dough is 
measured in this manner. If the dough 
is too dry or has too much moisture, 
corrections made in the feed of 
either water or flour. The result is a 
dough of consistent mix. 

Macaroni or spaghetti is formed by 
extruding dough through holes in the 
serew-press head. 


are 


Emulsification, Too 

Among the accomplishments of one 
widely used food processing unit is 
continuous emulsifying. And this 
machine will heat or cool the product 
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Food Ingredients Continuously 
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FIG, 3. MACARONI dough is produced 
in this proportional-feeder mixer. 


rapidly—or do both in sequence—while 
emulsification is taking place. It will 
process liquid components, liquids and 
solids, or liquids and gases. 

The unit (see Fig. 4) consists of a 
series of cylinders or tubes, one inside 
the other, and a rotating central eylin- 
der or mutator, with attached scraper 
blades. The outermost shell is of stain 
less-steel sheet metal. Next 
layer of insulation, then two concentric 
tubes between whose walls the 
transfer medium flows. Inside the 
smaller tube is the rotating cylinder, 
and the material being processed flows 
between the periphery of this cylinder 
and the inside walls of the inner heat- 
transfer tube. Blades mounted on the 


comes a 


heat- 

















FIG. 4. LIQUID-SOLID materials having a wide viscosity range are processed 
in this unit, which combines heat transfer with an emulsifying action, 


rotating eylinder mix the ingredients. 

It is a system in’ which 
temperature, pressure and rate of flow 
are under automatie control. Material 
to be processed is pumped through the 
narrow annular passages between the 
heat transfer tube and the rapidly 
rotating mutator. The blades attached 
to the mutator not only agitate the 
material but keep the heat-transfer 
surtace clean, effeeting a high rate of 
transfer. 


closed 


Heat Transfer Media 

Water, brine, ammonia, Freon, steam 
or Dowtherm may be used as _ heat 
transfer media. Products such as 


starch pastes, purees, marshmallow, 


Two Ice-Cream Units—Also Continuous 
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FIGS. 5 & 6. SEEN HERE are mixers used for uninterrupted production of ice cream. They receive liquids of medium 


eclair filling, and sponge-cake batter 
can be processed. 

Let us now consider the manufacture 
of ice cream. Here, air is whipped 
into the mix as it flows through a con- 
tinuous freezer. One type of continu- 
ous freezer (Fig. 5), 
cylinder and a dasher. 
mix continuously and at a 
rate into one end of the cylinder. A 
pump withdraws the frozen 
product continuously, also at a_ fixed 
rate. An air line connected to the 
evlinder maintains constant 
during the whipping and freezing 
The frozen product is pumped 


consists of a 
A pump feeds 
measured 


second 


pressure 


pre CESS, 


through a pipe line to filling units. 
tvpe ot 


With another continuous 





pa wae: 


viscosity (free flowing) and develop a mixture of heavy viscosity, through agitation, aeration, and product-heat removal. 
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freezer (Fig. 6), air is injected into 
the mix being pumped to the freezer. 
In the freezer the air is whipped 
through the mix. 

This freezer has a heavy stainless- 
steel tubular shaft with blades that 
serape the cream from the walls of the 
refrigerated cylinder. Inside this 
rotating shaft, whipping action is im- 
parted by a stationary shaft, and inside 
the stationary shaft is a smaller rotat- 
ing whipping shaft. As the cream 
moves forward through the tubular 
shafts, it is whipped and frozen. Pres- 
sure from the freezer supply pump 
forces the mix through the unit. 

Fruits and nuts are incorporated 
into ice cream continuously as it is 
pumped from the freezer. This is 
done with a positive feeder consisting 
of a hopper, metering starwheel, en- 
robing chamber, enrobing starwheel, 
and mixing wheel. 

Feeding rate of the fruit or nuts is 
controlled by a thumb-screw adjust- 
ment which sets the depth to which 
pockets in the fruit metering starwheel 
are to be emptied. Capacity of the 
feeder is adjusted by means of a vari- 
speed drive to match, reasonably 
closely, the output of the freezer. 

Turning to butter: Continuous mix- 
ing has been utilized in machines used 


experimentally for the continuous pro- 
duction of butter. In this operation, 
broken cream is discharged from an 
emulsion breaker to a serum separator 
wherein the fat and serum are divided 
by stratification. The highly concen- 
trated hot liquid fat then flows to a 
composition control pump. This is a 
triplex piston pump, with adjustable 
stroke, in which two sections receive the 
fat fraction from the serum separator 
and the third section receives a salt 
water solution from a supply tank. All 
three cylinders discharge into a com- 
mon manifold to effect pre-mixing. 
Then the material is chilled and further 
mixed in a machine which is an adap- 
tion of the continuous ice-cream 
freezer. 

Another continuous mixer-processor 
has been applied to the production of 
fondant in the confectionery industry. 
This equipment comprises a supply 
hopper, feed pipe, and creamer. The 
latter consists of a horizontal water- 
jacketed cylinder. Inside is a rotating 
shaft with blades attached. Forward- 
sloping blades are arranged on the 
shaft in spiral form. In this manner, 
the fondant is moved through the ma- 
chine by the action of the flights as it is 
being creamed and cooled. 

Now to another unit: When plasti- 


cizing and texturing are desirable, lard, 
shortening and other blended vegetable 
oils are processed continuously in a 
unit comprised of a gear pump, rota- 
ting impellers and stators, and an 
homogenizing valve. Marshmallows and 
nougat also are processed in this ma- 
chine. 

On entering the machine, the mate 
rial is compounded as it passes through 
the gear pump. Then it goes into the 
area of the first impeller, where it is 
drawn outward and battered into an 
abutting stator. Four semi-circular 
prongs on the impeller impinge the 
material against the 10-deg. blades of 
the stator. This impinging action oc- 
curs continuously rather than at a 
single break. 

After it passes between the blades, 
the material is foreed inward against 
the opposite face of the stator. And 
when the material leaves this area, the 
process is repeated by another set of 
impellers and stators. Then the product 
goes through an homogenizing valve as 
it leaves the machine. 


Continuous Premixing 


Deaerated water and syrup for car- 
bonated beverages now are continu- 
ously premixed before bottling to give 
more uniform quality and speed the 





Spotcheck of Mixing Fundamentals 


Of all the unit operations in the food 
processing industry, mixing is one of 
the most difficult to analyze scientifi- 
cally. The fact is that equations for 
pre-caleulating the degree or speed of 
mixing—for a cake, a candy, or what- 
not—have yet to be developed. In 
short, sample or test runs remain the 
method of determining mixing formu- 
las, because even today there is very 
little data available on the various 
forces at work in these operations. 

True, conventional mixing is a sim- 
ple operation. For instance, in pre- 
paring a cake, two or more food in- 
gredients are readily mixed with the 
use of a pan and a spoon. But—though 
the product appears to be of uniform 
consistency throughout, a microscope 
will quickly show that it is not. 

Observations made when dry-mixing 
three or more granular ingredients of 
varying specifie gravity and particle 
size in a commercial machine have 
shown that continued operation of the 
mixer after specific rhythmic periods 
of time can lead to an unmizing of 
these ingredients.’ 

In short, this art is highly empirical. 
This explains why a very great number 
of different mixing devices have been 
developed over the years. And consid- 
ering the extremely wide variety in 
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characteristics of ¢he materials mixed, 
it is understandable why “pure predic- 
tion” is unreliable in gaging results. 

It is also seen that these operations 
range well beyond the mere stirring to- 
gether of two or more materials. The 
basie object—theoretically—is the per- 
fect blend, whether of liquids, solids or 
gases, or any combination thereof. 
John H. Perry’ puts it this way; 

“Tn all cases, two or more materials 
existing either separately or in an un 
evenly mixed condition are, by mixing, 
to be put into such a condition that 
each particle of any one material lies 
as nearly adjacent as possible to a 
particle of each of the other materials.” 

To attain such a perfect mix in com- 
mercial practice is too much to at- 
tempt. Rather, the work-a-day goal in 
mixing is a product combined as satis- 
factorily as possible. 


Mixes, Objectives and Equipment Design 


Solids with solids. Here, the opera- 
tion basically involves agitating, stir- 
ring, and in some eases working. In 
this group fall the dry prepared mixes. 

Solids with liquids. Operations here 


1 Burton, L. V., Foop INpDuSTRIEs, Oct. 
1933, page 390. 

2In his Chemical Engineers’ Handbook, 
Second Edition, 1941, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co 
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may vary from agitating or stirring all 
the way to kneading, as with heavy 
bread doughs. Whipping, homogeniz- 
ing, emulsifying and working are also 
parts of these mixing operations, as in 
the cases of salad dressing, cake batters 
and pastes. In this group, consistency 
ranges from vegetable purees to maca- 
roni doughs. 

Liquids with liquids. This procedure 
may be one of blending, diffusing, dis- 
persing, emulsifying or homogenizing. 
It may be limited to simple agitation, 
stirring, or whipping. 

Of course, air and other gases may 
be additional components. 

Varying objectives of the commer 
cial mixing process follow: 

1. A physical mixture of two or 
more components which do not ordi- 
narily separate when once mixed. Ez- 
amples: (a) blended flours, leavening 
agents and sugar (solid-solid); (b) 
flavoring syrup and water (liquid- 
liquid); (¢) flour and melted shorten- 
ing (solids-liquid without change in 
particle size). 

2. A non-settling or non-separating 
mixture of two or more components 
that ordinarily separate into layers or 
strata if not kept in constant motion 
(emulsion or suspension). Haramples: 
(a) mayonnaise (liquid-liquid); (b) 
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bottling operation. This procedure has 
found particular favor in plants which 
produce a large quantity of one par- 
ticular flavor. 

Premixing is accomplished by pump 
ing the water and syrup separately but 
simultaneously into the dome of the 
earbonator-cooler. The two fluids flow 
in unison over the refrigerated stain- 
less-steel plates and baffles in the ear- 
bonator-cooler, and the carbon dioxide 
is introduced into the mix during this 
operation. Collected in a reservoir at 
the bottom of the carbonator-cooler, the 
mix is passed to the filler for bottling. 

As the syrup and water are pumped, 
each flows through a meter that mea- 
sures its flow. Working together 
through a differential mechanism, the 
two meters actuate an air valve that 
controls a pneumatic flow valve in the 
syrup pump bypass. Thus regulated, 
the syrup flow is always in correct pro- 
portion to the flow of water. 


Colloid Mills and Homogenizers 


Certain materials naturally settle, 
after mixing, into layers or strata. To 
overcome this, special types of mixers 
have been developed. Into this group 
fall emulsifiers, colloid mills and ho- 
mogenizers. In these, the mixing action 
is accomplished largely through dis- 


persion, a scattering of the globules or 
particles of the components to form »n 
emulsion (liquid components) or sus- 
pension (one component a solid). 

The two components of such mix 
tures are known as the “dispersed 
phase” and “continuous phase.” The 
Intter is the containing liquid, while 
the globules in the emulsion and the 
fine ground particles in the suspension 
are the “dispersed phase” components 

Stability in these mixtures increases 
as: 1. Specific gravities of phases 
are equalized; 2. Particle size of the 
dispersed phase is decreased; 3. Vis- 
eosity of the continuous phase is in- 
creased. as in mayonnaise; and 4., the 
continuous phase tends to solidify, as 
in ice cream or marshmallow. 

With high concentrations of globules 
or particles, addition of an emulsifying 
agent may be necessary to avoid sepa- 
ration. In some instances, this agent is 
soluble in one or both of the other com- 
ponents. In others it is insoluble in 
both. If soluble in both, it is most 
effective when its solubility in one 
liquid is much greater than in the 
other. If insoluble in the second com- 
ponent, it functions best when very 
finely divided. 

Among the emulsifying agents used 
in the food industries are the proteins, 


dextrins, starches, gums and pectins. 

In the unit shown in Tig. (7). beater- 
tvpe agitators produce an emulsion by 
simple whipping action. It is in the 
making of salad dressines, whipped 
eggs, and the like, that this equipment 
is used. . 

In colloid mills, disintegration and 
mixing are effected by a surface rotat- 
ing at 1,000 to 20,000 rpm. in close 
relation (of the order of 0.001 in.) to 
a stationary surface or a surface ro- 
tatine in the opposite direction. 

The fineness of emulsions or colloidal 
suspensions depends on the amount of 
“shearing” which the particles or 
globules in the mixture receive. Col- 
loid mills may be classed as smooth- 
surface or rough-surface types. The 
rough-surface type ean be satisfactor 
ily operated at slower speeds than the 
smooth because the impact or attrition 
effects are greater. 

The smooth-surface type depends 
upon a force of disintegration known 
as “hydraulic shear.” Here, thin layers 
or films of liquids on both the working 
surfaces of the mill set up powerful 
shearing stresses on the thin layer of 
liquid between the films. 

In one single-stage colloid mill, the 
mixture, fed by gravity from the top, 
is foreed between a rotor and stator, 





homogenized butter (solid 
liquid ). 
3 A 


Sugar 


peanut 


Examples: 
with 


physieal change. 
solution — (solid-liquid 
change in particle size). 

1. To speed up reaction. Examples: 
(a) bakery doughs (solid-liquid); (b) 
ice eream or pasteurized milk (liquid- 
liquid to hasten temperature transfer). 

To produce these results, there is em- 
ployed equipment ranging from the 
simplest stirring or agitating devices 
to the highly complex colloid mills or 
homogenizers. Pressure, vacuum, heat, 
and refrigeration may figure in the 
applications. 


Objective Cited 


Design of the mixer and its impeller 
should be such that the movement im- 
parted results in an “even” distribution 
throughout the mass of each component 
ingredient. In other words, portions 
cut from the end product should be as 
nearly like other portions as it is pos- 
sible to obtain. It is, of course, perti- 
nent that the even distribution is 
achieved in a minimum of time and at a 
reasonable cost in power. 

Present initial practice is to make a 
detailed laboratory study of the mixing 
problem to be solved. The design then 
proceeds on the basis of these data. 

The devices which impart movement 
are the stirrers or agitators attached to, 
built into, or operated in, vessels which 
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contain the ingredient materials. These 
vessels confine or direct the materials 
being mixed to the zone or zones in 
which the mixing force is effective. 

Construction and design of the ves- 
sels are as important as the design of 
the impellers. Here, the term “mixer” 
is used to designate both the containing 
vessel and the devices applying the 
mixing force. 

In general, the movement element 
identifies the mixer as to type. Exam- 
ples are: Arm, turbine, propeller, 
spiral and paddle mixers. In some in- 
stances, the containing vessels them- 
selves provide the mixing action (such 
as tumbling or revolving mixers). 

Sometimes the mixer is identified by 
the shape or design of the containing 
vessel, within which may be operated 
many styles of replaceable agitating 
devices. An example is the vertical 
bowl-mixer commonly used for cake. 
confectionery, icing and mayonnaise. 

Homogenizers and colloid mills may 
be classified as mixers in that they pro 
duce a more uniform distribution of 
ingredient components in an -unstable 
or semi-stable emulsion of liquids and 
liquids, or small amounts of solids with 
liquids. 

Choosing Equipment 
To select the right mixer for a spe- 


cifie job, size and shape of the eontain- 
ing vessel, desired movement, and time 
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required to obtain a satisfactory mix 
must be considered. And accordingly, 
the following specifie working ques- 
tions should first be answered : 

1. Is the mixture liquid, dry, or 
pasty? (a) Is it fluid or viseous? (b) 
Is it granular or powder? (ec) Is it 
plastie or gummy? 

2. Will the components mix easily? 
(a) Are their specific gravities the 
same? (b) Do they have the same par 
ticle size? (ce) Are the solids easily 
wetted or dissolved by the liquids? (b) 
Do the liquids mix well with each 
other? (e) Ts heat or refrigeration to 
be applied? (f) Does the viscosity or 
fluidity change during mixing? 

3. In what proportions do the com- 
ponents make up the mixture? 

4. In what order is each component 
added to the mixture? And what is the 
effect if the order of addition is 
changed? 

5. Is the operation to be batch or 
continuous? 

6. Is the mixture a final produet or 
an intermediate material? 

In view of the complexities and the 
empirical nature of the art of mixing, 
much ean be learned from industry 
practice. And it is the purpose of this 
report on mixing to bring to your at 
tention the types of mixers available 
and the various kinds of mixing oper- 
ations for which they are suitable in 
food processing. 
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An Emulsifier and Colloid Mill 
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FIG, 7. EGG and light salad dressings are emulsified by 
simple whipping action of the agitators in this unit. 


leaving the machine via a_ spillway. 
The rotor, consisting of a smooth face 
upon a frustum of a cone, runs at 
speeds from 3,600 to 17,000 rpm. Clear 
ance between rotor and stator face is 
adjustable in increments as small as 
0.001 in. 

In one two-stage colloid mill mate 
rial upon entering is forced through 
the first-stage gap, by impellers on the 
front of the rotor face. Pressure built 
up by the impellers forces the material 
across the outer edge of the rotor, then 
inward across the second stage, or back 
face, where it receives a finishing treat 
ment. 

In the mill illustrated in Fig. 8, the 
material receives three treatments. Im- 
pellers (B) on the top of the rotor 
(which travels at speeds up to 20,000 
rpm.) produce an intimate blending of 
the materials and also force the mate 
rial through the machine. The second 
mixing action takes place at (C). The 
third is effected at (DD) and (E) as the 
material is driven against centrifugal 
force between the speeding rotor and 
stator, which may be eut, when desired, 
with clipping rings or V-grooves. 

The mills are construeted so that 
they may readily be disassembled to 
expose all faces for cleaning. Surtaces 
coming in contact with foods are made 
of corrosion-resistant metals. 

These machines process cooked or 
uncooked meats (for baby foods), 
creamed cheese and cheese blends, fish 
pastes, essential oils, flavoring ingredi- 
ents, cake mixes, pie fillings, cocoa, and 
chocolate syrups. 

About Homogenizers 

Essentially, homogenizers are high- 
pressure pumps which foree roughly 
mixed liquids, or suspensions of rela- 
tively small amounts of finely ground 
solids in liquids, through very small 
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openings to effect efficient dispersion. 

In one single-stage homogenizer, the 
mixture enters as a suction valve opens 
on the backward stroke of the piston. 
On the 
valve closes, the discharge valve opens, 
and the piston forces the liquid through 
the homogenizing valve. This machine 
operates at 1,500 to 2,000 psi. A spring 
assembly controls the pressure on the 
homogenizing valve. This unit is re- 
ported giving good results in handling 


pressure stroke, the suction 


cream and ice cream. 

For the production of low-viscosity 
produets, two-stage homogenization is 
beneficial. In single-stage homogeniza- 
tion, a fine break-up may be obtained, 
hut the particles attempt to coalesce. 
This clumping is eliminated by second- 
stage homogenization at lower pressure 
than in the first stage. 


Two-Stage Units 


In one two-stage homogenizer, pres- 
sures in, both, stages are set by a dual- 
acting valve (Fig. 9). There is a shear- 
ing action as the product is forced be- 
tween the valve plug and seat. Then 
the product, traveling at high speed, is 
impinged against an impact ring as it 
is discharged from the valve area. Now 
the product goes through a passage of 
different diameters, under pressure of 
200 to 750 psi., depending on the prod- 
uct’s viseosity. It is this secondary 
pressure that breaks up the clumps of 
tiny fat globules formed after the 
first treatment. 

In another homogenizing unit, the 
second-stage valve, is adjusted to set up 
a predetermined pressure between it 
and the first-stage valve. Under the 
pressure built up in the eylinder block, 
the product is discharged through the 
first-stage valve into the area of pre- 
determined pressure between the two 
valves. Then it passes to atmospheric 
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FIG. 8. SMOOTH purees, and vegetable, fruit, and flavoring 
pastes are produced by action of this colloid mill. 


pressure through a second-stage vaive. 

A homogenizer which operates at the 
relatively low pressure of 10 to 900 
psi. is illustrated in Fig. 10. Instead 
of applying the pressure by one or 
more pistons, a gear pump is employed 
to force the material through the ho- 
mogenizing valve. 


Paddle Mixers 

Of the many different kinds of mix- 
ers, the paddle type is the most com- 
mon!y used. And while the basic design 
has not been changed, these mixers 
have been improved in respect to sani- 
tary considerations. In most instances, 
the paddles can be completely removed 
from the mixing vessel for cleaning. 
And this, in turn, exposes the entire 
inside surface of the vessel for easy 
and thorough cleaning. 

The steam-jacketed double-motion 
paddle cooker illustrated in Fig. 11 
and the accompanying sketches, exem- 
plifies the sanitary features of the 
modern mixer. <All exposed faces on 
this machine are either stainless steel 
or white enamel, to prevent collection 
of drip and dirt. Noncorrosive mate- 
rials are extensively employed for 
mixer parts which come into contact 
with the product. 

Simple in construction, paddle mix- 
ers come in a great variety of models, 
with vessels and agitators of various 
designs and shapes. They are used for 
mixing liquids, pastes of moderate con- 
sisteney, and low-gravity solids. 

When heat is applied during the 
mixing operation, the agitators are 
often supplemented with scrapers to 
prevent eaking or overheating. 

For continuous blending of either 
dry or semi-wet materials, the paddles 
are arranged to form intermeshing 
fingers. 

Another type of paddle mixer (Fig. 
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14) uses a whipper-agitator which sets 
up a localized swirling motion com- 
bined with an intermixing movement of 
the ingredients. This type of mixer is 
used for making mayonnaise, marsh- 
mallow-whips and sponge cakes. This 
same type of vertical mixer is 
equipped with different agitators for 
use with heavy doughs and pastes. 

The drive on the mixer illustrated is 
arranged to vary the ratio of the revo- 
lutions of the agitator about its own 
axis to the number of revolutions which 
the agitator makes in the bowl. For 
mixing, the beater revolves four times 
while the head revolves once in the 
bowl. For whipping the beater re- 
volves twice while the head revolves 
once. 


Propeller Mixers 

Mixers of the propeller type are 
usually high-speed units. They are 
employed with liquids of low viscosities 
and mixtures containing a low  per- 
centage of solids in suspension. An 
intermediate-speed propeller mixer, 
however, is used for liquids of medium 
viscosity, such as syrups. 

Propeller mixers may be of single- 
or double-blade design. Single or dual 
propellers will transmit the same power 
for mixing action. Which to use is de- 
cided by factors other than power. 

In general, only one propeller is 
needed for liquids of low viscosity. The 
propeller can then be placed wel! be- 
lew the surface, where the slipstream 
will scour the bottom of the tank and 


prevent settling. The thrust stream 
from the propeller will rapidly turn 
the whole body of liquid. 

Dual propellers (Fig. 15) are used 
when the viscosity of the liquid makes 
it difficult to establish uniform cireula- 
tion throughout the tank. The heavy 
syrups and pastes require these dual 
propellers. Many types and combina- 
tions of propellers are used, such as 
push, push-pull, studded, perforated, 
and others. 

Propeller units may be portable 
from one mixer to another, or they may 
be fitted into the sides or lids of the 
containing vessel as stationary units. 
To give a variety of movements to the 
mixture, they may be operated at any 
angle between the vertical and _hori- 
zontal. If located off the center of the 
containing vessel, a highly effective 
mixing action is produced, even in 
tanks or vats containing thousands of 
gallons of liquid milk, fruit juices, veg- 
etable oils or sugar syrups. 

When a light powdered material is to 
be mixed into the liquid, the mixer 
shaft is positioned so as to cause the 
formation of a vortex. Then the powder 
is drawn to the agitator and distributed 
through the liquid (instead of floating 
on the surface). 

There are many processes involving 
agitation in which a side-entering pro- 
peller (Fig. 16) is required. This type 
is most commonly used with large 
batches of light liquids and where great 
speed is not necessary. The entire con- 
tent of the tank is brought gradually 


“Workings” of Two Different Homogenizers 





under the influence of the propellers, 
since the motion produced in the liquids 
is a swirl. 


Turbine Mixers 


In food plants, the best application 
for turbine mixers is in the blending or 
mixing of liquids ranging from low to 
high viscosities. Material enters the 
impeller at the center in a direction 
parallel to the axis. The material is 
accelerated by the action of the vanes 
and is discharged tangentially from 
the impeller at high velocity. Direction 
is thus abruptly changed to effect mix- 
ing. 

Thrust radially by the impellers 
against the walls of the containing ves- 
sel, the material is deflected upward or 
downward to set up an active stirring 
movement throughout the mixture. For 
emulsions, suspensions and liquids of 
high viscosities, two or more turbines 
are used, and these are equipped with 
stationary deflecting blades. A simple 
turbine will suffice for liquids of low 
to medium viscosities. 


Centrifugal-Pump Mixer 

Another type mixer consists of a 
centrifugal pump mounted outside a 
cylindrical vessel. Here, a stream of 
liquid is injected into the vessel with 
sufficient force to set up a swirling mo- 
tion. This speeds the solution of solu- 
ble solids in liquids and keeps nonsolu- 
ble solids in suspension. Ingredients 
to be added in dough batches are mixed 
with this type of unit. Other uses are 
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FIGS. 9 & 10. LIQUIDS such as milk, cream, and ice-cream mix are products stabilized by homogenizers. Material is 
forced through very small valve openings (left) by a piston pump. In type unit shown on right, a gear pump is used. 
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Most Commonly Used Are the Paddle Mixers 

















FIG. 11. SANITARY aspects of modern mixers are exemplified by this unit. Features are detaiied (right) in sketches: 
(a) Removable paddles, (b) stainless steel and white enamel surfaces throughout, and (c) motor and gears enclosed. 
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FIG. 12. SINGLE-MOTION agitator with scraper blades. It FIG, 13. ANCHOR-TYPE agitator with scrapers. Adjustable 
is used for heavy food products, such as vegetable purees. _ baffles prevent vortexing and speed transfer of heat. 























FIG, 14. DOUBLE-ACTION vertical type mixer. It employs various types of agitators (see sketches on right) for handling: 
(a) Creams and pastes, (b) liquids, creams, dry materials, (c) light, viscous materials, (d) egg whites, light foam batches. 
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Propeller Units Are Offered In Several Types 





FIG. 15. DUAL propellers in tandem 
employed for mixing heavy syrups. 


reconstitution of dry milk and the 
preparation of ice cream mixes and of 


beverages from syrups. 
Jet and Spiral Mixers 

The jet principle is employed for in- 
timate mixing of liquids, or of a liquid 
and a powder, in the desired propor- 
tions. In the mixing of two liquids, 
the primary liquid entrains the see- 
ondary liquid as the former issues from 
a jet orifice at high velocity. The two 
are mixed (1) by turbulence resulting 
from the impact of the liquids, (2) the 
conversion from kinetie energy to static 
head, and (3) by friction between the 
streams and the eductor surfaces. 

Entrainment ratio depends primarily 
upon the eductor design. Close regula- 
tion within the design limits is usually 
obtained by a valve in the pressure 





FIG. 16. SIDE-ENTRY propeller is recommended for mixing of low viscosity 


liquids in large tanks. Cutaway 


liquid line. A gear pump in the suction 
line ean also be used to regulate pro- 
portions of the two liquids. 

In the mixing of a dry powder with 
a liquid, the powder is fed from over- 
head directly into the nozzle throat. 

These are many applications in the 
food industry for spiral mixers. Their 
widest use is with solids, but liquids 
are sometimes components of the mix- 
tures. Generally, this type of mixer 
operates in the horizontal plane. How- 
ever, some are operated vertically 
(Fig. 17) when used as blerders for 
highly granular materials, such as 
grains or coarse meals. 

The mixing element in the horizontal 
units (Fig. 18) may consist of full 
helical ribbons, broken ribbons, or a 
combination of ribbons and paddles. 
The helieal ribbons—one a right-hand 


Spiral Mixers—Vertical and Horizontal 
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FIG. 17. VERTICAL spiral mixer is 


used for handling granular materials. 
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(above) 


illustrates the action. 


screw and the other a left-hand—move 
the material back and forth from one 
end of the containing vessel to the 
other, at the same time lifting the ma- 
terial. The resultant action sets up a 
bottom-to-top, cross-current, and end- 
to-end movement of materials. 

The blades on the ribbon are narrow 
beeause the mixing of solids or thin 
pastes requires constant slippage off 
the blades. This promotes local turn- 
over and prevents packing of material. 

Where the batch is heavy and pre- 
sents great resistance to the agita‘or, 
alternate sections of the outer ribbon 
are omitted. In this manner, movement 
of the agitator through the bateh is 
made easier. 

There is another type of mixer in 
which the ingredients are fed continu- 
ously for the greater part of the mix- 





FIG. 18. HORIZONTAL type mixer is employed primarily for the blending 


of dry powdered materials. 
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Thin pastes may also 


be run. 
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ing cycle. Used in the bateh-continuous 
manufacture of processed cheese, the 
mixer is a horizontal trough approxi- 
mately 15 ft. in length, with an oval- 
shaped cross section about 15 in, deep 
and 18 in. wide at the top. 

Rotating inside the trough is a 10-in. 
screw having a 4-in. hollow shaft and 
3-in. flights. Steam discharges con- 
tinuously through inlets in the sides of 
the trough. Shredded cheese feeds into 
one end of the mixer and the flights 
force the cheese toward the discharge 
end. When the discharge valve is 
closed, the cheese flows back over the 
top of the serew to the inlet end. This 
action is continued until the cheese 
reaches the desired temperature. 

Cheese is fed into the mixer for 
about 4 min. of the 6-min. mixing cycle. 
Continuous production is obtained by 
feeding ingredients from a eommon 
grinder to alternate mixers. 


Tumbling Mixers 

Free-flowing dry materials often are 
blended or mixed without the use of an 
agitator inside the containing vessel. 
Rotating or tumbling motion may be 
applied to the containing vessel itself. 
Baffles or deflectors in the mixer will 
help to effect thorough intermingling 
of the materials. In some instances a 
rotating or tumbling mixer is equipped 
with rotating paddles to increase the 
mixing action. 

The corners of the containing vessel 
are rounded to eliminate dead spots. 
In one of these mixers the vessel is 
made of aluminum, which combines 
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light weight with corrosion resistance. 
This type of unit is very effective for 
uniformly mixing very small percent- 
ages of one element with a very large 
percentage of various elements having 
an appreciable difference in specific 
gravity. 

In another phase of mixing, liquids 
and solids are combined to form pastes, 
plastics and doughs. The components 
of this type of mixture are usually free 
flowing and easily handled individually. 
However, during mixing they form 
sticky, heavy, thick, and in some cases 
tough, masses. 

Because of changes which take place 
during the mixing operation, the move- 
ment or flow of the mixtures becomes 
quite limited. The operation changes 
to beating, working, stretching, fold- 
ing, kneading and even crushing. It is 
executed in batch lots to get the desired 


Efficient Bars Do High-Speed Job on Doughs 





FIG. 19. CLOSEUP of bow! in high-speed bread dough mixer discloses arrange- 
ment of bars that condition the dough. Seams between stainless-lined ends and 
stainless-clad sheet are welded to eliminate contamination crevices. 
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components 


distribution of — the 
throughout the mass. 
Dough mixers may be vertical or 
horizontal. Vessels of the vertical mix- 
ers are generally bowl-shaped. Inside, 
various agitator devices are operated 
to impart a mixing or blending move- 
ment to the ingredient components. 
After the mixture reaches a plastic, 
partially-mixed or dough state, these 
same agitators impart the. required 
beating, working or kneading action. 
The agitators may be in the form of 
beaters, arms, hooks or cutters shaped 
to impart to the different portions of 
the dough mass the type of action nee- 
essary to get a uniform mix. Operating 
action of the devices varies from simple 
rotation in a vertical plane to a com- 
bination lifting, stretching and folding. 
Simple rotation in a vertical or in- 
clined plane is very likely to be ae- 
companied with a whirling motion of 
the agitator or rotation of the bowl. 


Dough-Mixer Speed 

These mixers operate at low, medium 
and high speeds. Many of them are 
equipped with variable-speed controls 
on both the agitators and the bowls. 
Capacities range from a few quarts to 
175 gal. liquid volume. 

Horizontal dough or heavy paste 
mixers are of two styles. Bent-arm agi- 
tators are employed for slow-speed 
mixing. They have a wide usage, rang- 
ing from the mixing and beating of 
sponges and batters to the mixing and 
kneading of chewing gum. These ma- 
chines may have single-arm agitators 
or double-arm agitators. 

In the double-arm mixers, the agita- 
tors usually operate at different speeds 
and in opposite directions. The object 
is to throw the mass from one part of 
the mixer bowl to the other with a rub- 
bing, beating and tearing action neces- 
sary to distribute the ingredients and 
to cause absorption of the liquids by 
the solid components. 

As for high-speed mixers, these have 
been developed primarily for the bread 
industry. They are in some instances 
referred to as dough conditioners. 
Here, the agitators are designed to give 
the dough the different degrees of roll- 
ing, folding, stretching and kneading 
to put the flour gluten into the proper 
hydrated and plastie condition for the 
production of loaf bread. 

Fig. 19 shows a close-up of the bowl 
and agitator of a high-speed mixer. 
The agitator has a V-bar at the bottom 
to pull the dough in from the ends to 
the center of the bowl. Above the agi- 
tator shaft is a straight bar. A third 
bar swings to the lowest position to 
pick up the small doughs. In the upper 
back of the bowl is an offset swinging 
braker bar which takes the shock of the 
dough away from the back bow] sheet 
and folds back into the agitator. 
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ONE-HUNDRED distributors are served by Holiday trailers that hold foods at sub-zero temperatures 


Frozen Dough at 10 Below 


Rolls and chicken pies, packed and frozen at Arkansas plant, are trucked 


long distances to centers of distribution throughout the country 


EPT FRESH by freezing, dinner 


rolls, Parker House rolls, and 
chicken pot pies are delivered through 
out the country by the Holiday Food 
Co. from its new plant in Van Buren, 
Ark. Two tractor-trailer units and 
one leased freight ear handle this dis- 
tribution, with only the Pacifie North- 
west not yet included in the company’s 
territory. 

Under the “Sto-Away” label, the 
three items are attractively packed for 
the consumers—in foil-wrapped card- 
board boxes, 5 in. long by 4 in. wide 
and 14 in. deep. For distribution, 
these items are packed in corrugated 
cases, 24 packages to the carton. 

In its sales trips, the Holiday com- 
pany makes direct deliveries to selected 
frozen food distributors. Some of 
these distributors have their own plants, 
while others use cold storage warehouse 
facilities. In addition, the company 
also maintains warehouse stocks in 40 
cities for the convenience of its outlets 
in those areas. 

For direct distributor deliveries, the 
refrigerated railroad freight ear and 
the two road tractors with refrigerated, 
tandem-axle trailers are used. Two 
additional tractor-trailer units are on 
order and will go into service before 
the end of this year. The railroad car 
is claimed to be the only dry ice freight 
ear under lease. Maintained inside is 
a temperature of minus 10 deg. F. 

The automotive equipment at present 
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employed consists of a White tractor 
with a single-axle Brown trailer, and 
a Federal tractor with a tandem-axle 
Gramm trailer. Each trailer is 32 ft. 
long and earries a payload of 29,000 
lb. or 3,000 doz. rolls. 


Adequate Refrigeration 

Both trailers are heavily insulated 
to maintain the same interior tempera- 
ture as the railroad ecar—minus 10 
deg. F. Fiberglas is the insulating 
material, with 8-in. thiekness used in 
the roof and 6 in. in the sides, ends 
and floor. The refrigerating system, 
carried inside the nose of each trailer, 
is a Polatrol unit, made by the Trail- 
mobile Co. of Cincinnati. The two 
new trailers about to be added are 
Browns, made by Brown Trailers, Inc., 
Spokane, Wash. 

All of the automotive equipment is 
painted alike to provide a standardized 
appearance. Tractor hoods and eabs, 
chassis, fenders and wheels are finished 
in the special Holiday red, the same 
eolor that is prominent on the alumi- 
num foil in which the three food items 
are packed. Trailer bodies, sides and 
roofs are of aluminum, and the wheels 
are in red, matehing those on the trae- 
tors. 

The trailer side lettering, including 
the trademark brand name of Sto- 
Away, is in the same form and coloring 
as used on the packaged food items, 
thus providing a tie-in between the 
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produet and the distributing equip- 
ment. 

To date, the dry ice refrigerated rail- 
road car has been employed to haul 
shipments to San Francisco. The re- 
maining broad distribution area has 
been served by the company automotive 
equipment, with some off-route points 
reached by commercial motor lines. 
The latter agreed to use enough dry 
ice in transit to maintain the same —10 
deg. as is maintained on the com- 
pany’s own equipment. Thus, uni- 
form delivery conditions are assured. 

The most distant cities served by the 
tractor-trailers are Boston in the north, 
Norfolk in the east, Miami Beach in 
the southeast, San Antonio in the 
southwest, and San Francisco in the 
west. 

In all, more than 100 distributors 
are served direct by the company’s own 
automotive equipment. The maximum 
one-way trip mileage of the tractor- 
trailers has been 2,200 miles. During 
1948, each unit covered between 80,000 
and 90,000 miles. 

Holiday has licensed its traetor- 
trailers as private carriers under the 
Motor Carrier Act of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The company 
also engages in the brokerage business, 
buying return loads and selling them, 
thus reducing the distribution cost of 
its own products as well as providing 
a substantial additional income for 
overall company operations. 
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Meat Prepackagers 
Battle Problems 


But “posers” are seen fading as big con- 
sumer acceptance plays vital role in 
stimulating the needed know-how 


GEORGE GARNATZ 


The Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Packaging of self-service meats is still in the pioneer 
stage, hence problems are arising—especially technical ones 
—that have not yet been precisely defined. 

To understand and appreciate these problems, it is essen- 
tial to have background knowledge and experience. There- 
fore, it is important to study how meats are merchandised 
in self-service departments and how new trends in con- 
sumer-size packaging have given impetus to this develop- 
ment. 

Kroger’s interest in this field dates back to 1941, when 
we began investigating the conditions pertinent to pre- 
packaging—the factors of application, durability, appear- 
ance and visibility. Particular emphasis was placed on 
conservation of the freshness of meat in order to extend 
its sales-life and to deliver it to the consumer in a condition 
that would enable her to use it within a reasonable time. 

Early in our work, we arrived at two conclusions: First, 
whatever methods worked out satisfactorily for beef could 
be applied to lamb, veal and pork. Second, however, we 
discovered that wrapping materials then available were 
unsatisfactory. Moisture-proof wrapping materials devel- 
oped off-odor and discoloration, also there was formation 
of slime. Others that transmitted moisture vapor permitted 
dehydration and discoloration. Even so, at least one semi- 
moisture proof film offered promise, provided discoloration 
could be prevented. 

At this point, we collaborated with the du Pont organiza- 
tion. And from this joint endeavor, cellophane film 
M.S.A.T. 80 was developed. It is heat-sealable and semi- 
moistureproof, with one side wettable and similar to basic 
cellophane. When the wettable side is applied to the meat, 
the color of the meat is retained for a sufficient time to 
make packaging practicable. Moisture-vapor transmission 
through this film is sufficient to control microbial growth 
satisfactorily, provided the packaged meat is properly 
refrigerated. 








Good Packaging Requires Care 





This starting point inspired us to improve other pack- 
aging conditions via these specifications: (1) Maintain the 
cutting room at 56 to 60 deg. F., (2) expose cut meat 


to the atmosphere at least 15 min. to develop optimum i@ 
color prior to wrapping, and (3) stiffen the package (in i 
instanees where necessary) with a backing board or tray— % 
selected to prevent “pan-burning” and accumulation of meat , : 
juices. 





In addition, the packaged meat had to be displayed at 
30 to 34 deg. F. It was pointed out that saleable-life was 
- critical unless a 40-deg.-F. holding temperature was 

and consumer “helps herself’ observed. Furthermore, temperatures short of freezing 
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significantly prolonged the appearance and freshness of the 
product. Through careful adherence to these specifications, 
a saleable-life of 72 hr. was attained and the consumer had 
reasonable time to prepare the meat. 

By using L.S.A.T. cellophane and applying the above 
precautions to cured and ready-to-eat meats, these products 
could be satisfactorily packaged, though there was still the 
factor of subsequent discoloration. Soon it was recognized 
that light contribyted to discoloration. Many of the wave 
lengths in the visible spectrum, as well as those in the ultra- 
violet range, caused color fading. 

It was learned how low light intensity, use of “soft 
white” fluorescent tubes, and low holding temperatures com- 
bined to minimize color fading. But since the role of 
oxygen was overlooked and an opaque package was not 
considered acceptable merchandising-wise, packaging these 
products in transparent materials was undertaken notwith- 
standing the color-fading handicap. 

On such general and empirical bases, our organization 
instituted experimental merchandising in 1945. And despite 
the limited availability of equipment, progress has been 
made, so that we now have 21 complete and 400 partial 
self-service units in operation. 


What Consumer Surveys Show 


Experience thus gained indicates that, properly handled, 
meat packaging offers promise for successful application 
of self-service fundamentals to meat merchandising. It 
has been found that the consumers’ acceptance of packaged 
self-service meats is very favorable. A preponderant num- 
ber prefer to purchase meat in this manner because the 
service is faster and more convenient. They say it is 
easier to make a selection from the wider variety available 
in the more complete display cases. Moreover, the con- 
sumers say they can select the cuts desired in the sizes 
needed at the prices they can afford. 

Subsequently, a survey indicated that 58 out of every 
100 consumers purchased packaged meats at a self-service 
market. Further proof of consumer acceptance (based on 
our experience) is that after conversion to the prepackaged, 
self-service meats, a 94 percent increase in dollar sales 
resulted, or a 49 percent increase in tonnage. 

Still further evidence of this merchandising appeal may 
be noted from these indices: Before conversion, percent of 
meat sales to total sales was 26 percent. And after con- 
version, it increased to slightly more than 32 percent. Along 
with the aforesaid 94 percent rise in meat-dollar sales, there 
was also an accompanying 46 percent increase in the dollar 
sales of groceries and produce. 

It is interesting to note the increases, attributed to 
packaging and self-service, among different items in the 
meat department. The following pertinent breakdown is 
based on a tonnage percentage of the individual items to 
the total tonnage of the store: 


Percent Percent 
Item Before Conversion After Conversion 
Poultry 4.0 16.0 
Veal 2.5 10.8 
Sausage 8.6 11.2 
Bacon 7.3 9.6 


About Prepackaging Costs 


Even at this early stage, the practicability of packaged 
meats in conjunction with self-service is manifesting itself. 
The percent of wages to sales starts out a little higher 
than before conversion. But with experience, improvement 
is achieved through greater efficiency. And in a relatively 
short time this wage difference no longer exists between 
self-service and service operations. 

Cost of wrapping material per pound of packaged meat 
is significantly higher than for meats handled in the service 
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department. But in time, and with careful study, economies 
can be brought about so that the per-pound cost of selling 
on the new basis need not be more than 8.4 percent greater 
than the old way. Experience over a sufficiently long period 
proves that packaged self-service meats are no passing 
fancy, since the volume of sales shows a healthy trend. 

It is evident that packaging must be done by the retailer, 
rather than the packer, because of the limited life of fresh 
meats and of the importance of bringing them fresh to the 
consumer. We do not imply that the meat packing industry 
need have no interest in these packaging developments. As 
an important member of the producer-packer-retailer team, 
the packer definitely has a stake—whatever the outcome 
of packaged meats. Then, too, because of his experience, 
know-how and facilities, he is in an excellent position to 
make contributions designed to improve packaging practices. 


Tech Problems Will be Solved 


It is difficult to outline all the problems requiring atten- 
tion, especially those involving the science and technology 
of meat. However, it is our observation that those who 
package meats as a merchandising operation are engrossed 
with the mechanies involved. And for the moment, at 
least, they are content to use such technical specifications 
as already outlined. 

Undoubtedly, there will be more clarity concerning the 
technical problems when experience becomes more extensive 
and perception more sensitive. That these technical prob- 
lems will be satisfactorily solved can be anticipated with 
a measure of confidence. In all probability, their solution 
will aid the economy and practicability of the operation, 
and also the quality of the product. 

Currently, the retail distributor of meat who is converting 
to packaging and self-service finds that he is involved in 
production and distribution. Consequently, he must study 
layout arrangements for cutting, holding and packaging. 
Efficient use of labor and mechanization of operations must 
be considered. He must also take into account: (1) Mini- 
mum work space, (2) smooth production flow, (3) volume 
output, (4) practical and effective packages that will stand 
up under consumer handling, (5) economical use of pack- 
aging materials, (6) simplicity in the packaging itself, and 
(7) marking and applying labels. 


Where Should Meats be Packaged? 


Coming fast on the heels of such problems are questions 
like these: “Shall packaging be done in the retail store?” 
“Shall it be carried out in a centralized unit (warehouse) 
serving a number of stores?” “Or shall it be conducted 
by a ‘team’ servicing several stores on a ‘circuit-riding’ 
basis?” At the moment, preference favors the store opera- 
tion. 

Somewhere in the sequence must be answered the question 
as to the minimum size feasible for such a retail outlet. 
On the weekly-receipts scale, opinions vary between $1,000 
and $3,000. Our experience, however, indicates that a 
store doing not less than $3,000 per week is better suited 
to packaging and self-service than smaller ones. 

Keeping in mind the factors that favorably influence 
the consumers’ choices of packaged meats, detailed prac- 
tices must be worked out to provide them with cuts in 
sufficient variety, in the sizes needed, and at the prices 
they can afford. One also must bear in mind that the 
meat packaging must be synchronized with merchandising 
to get proper rotation and adequate turnover insuring 
quality and freshness. These problems receive priority. 

Technical problems are not grossly apparent, either 
because what has been roughed out is adequate or beeause 
certain limitations are accepted under the expediency of 
getting things under way. Undoubtedly, better packaging 
materials and methods will become available. They will 

(Turn to page 192) 
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FROM BOAT, fish travel up suction hose (right) and are discharged through 


rotary valve (center) to plant belt-conveyor directly beneath. 


New Hydra-Vac Lift Speeds Fish 


Direct From Boat to Cannery 


Moves up to 150 tons of sardines per hour 


and brings big saving in manpower 


TOM CAMERON 


“Food Industries’ Special Correspondent, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Service tests of a new type pump 
apparatus for conveying fish—or other 
foods which may be handled in liquids 

have been successfully completed at 
California Sea Food Cx rp., of Long 
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Food Pump 
is called, can transfer 
And the labor 


This WKimmerle 
System, as it 
90 to 150 tons per hour. 
saving is notable. 
Heretofore, sardines have been un- 
loaded from boats by various means 
most commonly, however, with the use 
of the pursed net and hoist. The net 
is attached to a metal ring of about 


Beach. 
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40-in. dia., and to this ring is fitted 
a long heavy-wood handle. With the 
aid of this handle, workers guide the 
net, pushing it like a scoop into the 
fish in the boat’s hold. Attached to 
the ring is a cable, leading to the 
powered hoist. Thus, the loaded net 
is lifted to a position above a receiving 
hopper or conveyor,*and a worker re- 
leases the bottom of the pursed net to 
empty the fish. 

But this method of doing the job 
requires a minimum of four men 
whereas with the new pump equipment 
only two men are needed, one to tend 
the unit and handle the crane sup- 
porting the weight of the hose, and 
the other to work the receiving end 
that picks up the fish. 


How It Works 

Designed and built by Pearne & 
Lacy Machine Co., Los Angeles, the 
new system comprises a vacuum pump 
hooked up with a rotary valve unit 
that incorporates six product-holding 
chambers. The = suction-line vacuum 
is preserved by each chamber until it 
has been rotated to the unloading 
position, 

In action, sardines in the hold are 
picked up by an 8-in. rubber suction 
hose and are hydraulically conveyed 
upward to the rotary valve. Here, 
after rotation of the compartments, 
the vacuum is released and the fish and 
water drop through the discharge port. 

The fish fall onto a conveyor belt 
that moves them into the cannery, and 
the water is returned to the hold of 
the boat to be reeireulated through the 
system, 


Needs No Priming 

Operating at a rate of 300 cu. ft 
per min., the pump quickly evacuates 
the suetion hose. No priming is neces- 
The 2 hp. motor powering the 
rotary valve is started simultaneously 
vith the 15 hp. pump motor, and the 
system begins immediate delivery of 
fish. It has efficiently lifted fish 22 ft. 
above hold level. 

The special rotary valve turns slowly 

—10 to 30 rpm., as desired—hence, the 
fish moving through it are not dam- 
aged. In contrast, the conventional 
rotary pump and hose unit—which has 
also been employed—operates at higher 
speed, since it must handle both suction 
and “pay-load.” 

Only a small proportion of water is 
required by the new system. As little 
as one part water to four parts of the 
conveyed is sufficient to 


sary. 


material 
carry the load. 

For optimum pick-up performance, 
the suction hose is flared to 10 in. at 
the intake end. A worker moves about 
in the boat hold with this free end, 
directing it into the piles of fish until 
all have been transferred. 
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HANGING over pasteurizing trough, a bank of 30w. germicidal lamps in concentrating reflectors produces intense 


ultraviolet “blanket.” 


During this pasteurization, wines 


breathe, and lamps provide sterile air. 


Germicidal Lamps Raise Product Quality 


Wine fermentation is speeded, alcohol losses reduced. And curbing 


of contamination improves operations all along the line 


J. WAGNER, JR., and I. MATELSKY 


Wine Maker, John G. Dorn Co., Sandusky, Ohio; and Bacteriologist, Lamp Department, 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, respectively 


Wines produced under germicidal 
lamps ferment faster, have a minimum 
increase in volatile acids, and less aleo- 
hol loss. Further, the lamps are effee- 
tive in inhibiting the spread of bac- 
teria, mold spores, and yeasts, that 
are commonly air-borne in wineries. 

These facts were evidenced in our ex- 
periences with germicidal ultraviolet 
irradiation as it was used (1) for air 
disinfection as an adjunet to the 
normal procedures of plant sanitation, 
and (2) for product protection and 
control of undesirable factors during 
the period encompassing the various 
operations in producing a stable, fin- 
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ished wine with desirable character- 
isties. 

The methods for application of this 
energy were determined by our experi- 
ences with ultraviolet in other fields, 
and by laboratory scale experimenta- 
tion.* The results were so favorable 
that larger volumes of juices and wines 
were set up in a pilot-plant installation. 

3ecause of the large quantities in- 
volved, all controls were limited to 
minimum increases in undesirable de- 


velopments, such as increase in volatile 


*In laboratory at Dorn Wine Co. and 
in Product Protection Laboratory at Nela 
Park. 
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acids with subsequent loss of alcohol 
through prolonged fermentation —pe- 
riods. Consequently, the results de 
scribed below are in terms of rate of 
increase or decrease, as noted in the 
various analyses. 


Installed in Crushing Room 

Pilot-plant preparations were com- 
pleted and ready for the first erushing 
in 1947. The germicidal lamps—1l5w. 
G.E. units set in concentrating Alzak 
aluminum were suspended 
over the crusher, stemmer, press, and 


reflectors 


wherever the juice was exposed to the 
air for any period of time. 

Thus, all air coming in contact with 
the grapes was disinfected from the 
time the grapes entered the crushing 
room until they passed through the 
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Clear from Rim to Rim—Lamp Gets the Credit 





SURFACES of liquids in the open sedimentation tanks are kept free of growths when irradiated by lamp (arrow). 


crusher and stemmer. The lamps were 
always carefully positioned to guard 
employees against face or eye-burns. 
The units were either set below eye 
level or other means were employed to 
“mask” them. 

Using a Luckiesh-Holladay-Taylor 
Electrostatic Air Sampler, air was 
tested before, during, and after crush- 
ing, and these samplings showed that 
the increase in the bacterial, mold 
spore, and yeast content of the air was 
negligible throughout the plant. 


Walls, Ceilings Cleaner 


Further indication of the lamps’ 
effectiveness in inhibiting the spread of 
microorganisms was the subsequent 
very marked reduction in mold growth 
on the walls, ceilings, and exterior 
surfaces of the storage cooperages. 

After the juice was extracted and 
poured into open vats for sedimenta- 
tion, the surfaces of the juice and also 
the sides of the vat were constantly ex- 
posed to the radiation of a 15w. germi- 
cidal lamp. This proved to be the first 
yard-stick in measuring the ultimate 
success of the entire experiment. First, 
the surface of the juice remained free 
of any film yeasts. Second, there was 
no mold film on the sides of the receiv- 
ing vats, as is usual with varying levels 
of liquid. 
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Since closed fermentors were three 
to four times as large as the must vats, 
an attempt was made to prevent 
growth on all inner surfaces of the fer- 
mentors during successive fillings. 

Two closed fermentors of 5,000-gal. 
capacity were filled simultaneously. 
During the filling, a 15w. germicidal 
lamp was suspended in each. After 
illing, the lamp was removed from one 
fermentor, thus making it a “control.” 
Then, about 6 in. of space was allowed 
in each fermentor above the liquid for 
tie early stages of fermentation. Also, 
a 2-in. opening in the top of each 
allowed gases to escape and air to 
enter. The volatile-acids content of 
each before fermentation was .03g. 
per 100 e.e. 

At the end of twelve days, the rate 
of fermentation in both fermentors was 
very slow. A_ bubble-jar seal was 
placed in the top opening of both fer- 
mentors to prevent air from entering. 
By this time, the irradiated fermentor 
had developed 12.8 percent alcohol 
with a volatile acidity of .036g., while 
the control had developed only 12.0 
percent aleohol with a volatile acidity 
of .06g. 

At the end of 15 days, the control 
fermentor reached a completed fer- 
mentation, with 12.5 percent alcohol 
and with volatile acidity remaining at 


.06g./100 ¢.c. (see table, next page). 

The comparison of the two fer- 
mentors showed that as the volatile acid 
content was increased, the rate of fer- 
mentation was retarded, with an in- 
crease in aleohol loss. Cessation of 
increase in volatile acidity after the air 
supply was sealed off indicated that 
these acidities were caused by aerobic 
side fermentations. 

Although the same air-borne surface- 
growing microorganisms had access to 
the irradiated fermentor, there was no 
increase in volatile acidity other than 
the amount expected from evaporation 
of the fermented juice and from some 
slight oxidation of the aleohol present. 

Advantages of ultraviolet irradia- 
tion during the various operations 
before and during fermentation were 
more evident when wine was made 
from searee varieties of fruits which 
must be handled under adverse con- 
ditions, such as processing of small 
quantities, long periods of time be- 
tween arrivals at the winery, and vary- 
ing levels in the fermentors. 


Simplifies Storage Tank Operations 


It is often impossible to use the 
entire contents of one storage eask at 
one bottling or “drawing” operation. 
To avoid excess air (because of the 
contaminants it may earry), usual 
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practice is either to remove the rem- 
nants to smaller cooperages and bar- 
rels, or to add chemical preservative or 
disinfecting agents, which invariably 
alter the quality of the wine. 

As an alternative measure, a bare 
15w. germicidal lamp was operated 
continuously in a storage tank imme- 
diately after the first draft for bottling. 
And during a period of three months, 
five drawings were made from the cask 
until it was empty. Result: Despite 
the fact that large quantities of air 
were admitted with each drawing, 
there was no evidence at any time of 
the growth of surface microorganisms 
or any subsequent deterioration of the 
wine. Analyses and taste tests indi- 
cated no change in quality. 

Consequently, the lamps were in- 
stalled in all the storage tanks of one 
cellar. Outside each tank, an indicator 
light was hooked into the circuit to 
show immediately any lamp failure. 

Filter and measuring tanks have 
been common sources of much contam- 
ination of wine. Wood tanks are still 
used extensively. They have an uneven 
surface and are most difficult to clean. 
The wine level in the tanks is first 
raised and then lowered, and the wood 
absorbs a small amount of wine. 

As the wine is withdrawn, this small 
amount, retained by the wood in a 
great deal of air, creates conditions 
similar to those of a vinegar generator. 
Washing the surface of the wood does 
not eliminate the steady rate of dete- 
rioration between different batches of 
wine. And long exposure to steam 
sterilization causes rapid deterioration 
of the tank, while chemical methods 
frequently cause wine to absorb an 
off-taste. 

Germicidal lamps were permanently 
installed in six filtering, fortifying, 
and measuring tanks. The ballasts 
and starters were installed outside the 
tanks, and indicator lights were set up. 
Results were very satisfactory. 


Films Don’t Form 


Several hundred different amounts 
and kinds of wine have now passed 
through these tanks over a period of 
18 months. In a few eases, if unusual 
amounts of air were stirred into the 
wine in the transfer operation, there 
has been evidence of some deteriora- 
tion. It was most evident in such 
eases where the wine was cold and the 
air was absorbed for longer periods of 
time. But at no time has a yeast or 
mold film formed on the surface. 

The rate and extent of deteriora- 
tion indicated that the activity of bae- 
teria had taken place below and be- 
yond the penetration factor of the ul- 
traviolet rays and only to the extent 
of the available oxygen absorbed from 
the air. 

All must tubs, after use, are thor- 
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Control Test Demonstrates Value of Irradiation 


TABLE—TREATED AND UNTREATED wines compared on basis of their 
development of volatile acids and alcohol. 


Days Volatile Acids 
of g./100 c.c, Alcohol Percent 
Fermentation Irradiated Control Irradiated Control 
0 -030 030 0 0 
3 .030 -036 6 6 
6 -030 042 10 9 
9 -033 048 12 11 
12 .036 060 12.8 12 
15* -036 060 12.8 12.5 


bd Air supply closed off. 





oughly serubbed and washed. Wooden 
tubs are usually kept filled with water 
to maintain their seams in water-tight 
condition. Diffusion of nutritive mate- 
rial from the pores of the wood makes 
the surface of the water an ideal 
medium for growth of undesirable 
organisms. This necessitates frequent 
rewashing and refilling. Today, water 
surfaces in these tubs are kept free of 
growth by 15w. germicidal lamps. 
Storage tanks, too, when empty are 
subject to attack by many of the fungi, 
with the resultant “souring.” But now 
lamps kept in continuous operation 
keep these empty tanks free of the 
miscellaneous fermentations. 


Pasteurization Also Aided 


Many wines must undergo a process 
of pasteurization. And because most 
of them are sensitive to effects of heat, 
extreme care has to be exercised in 
controlling the temperature of the 
water bath. Since a bottle of wine 
undergoes substantial “breathing” 


during the heating and cooling stages 
of pasteurization, a bank of 30w. lamps 
in concentrating reflectors was mounted 
over the pasteurizing trough to give 
an intense ultraviolet blanket. 

With this method, it was possible 
to seal the package in disinfected air 
and at average temperatures, minimiz- 
ing the need for a perfect seal either 
under high pressure or vacuum. It is 
notable that sample bottles, including 
some with light wines, have held up 
under marketing conditions for more 
than a year. 

We have attempted the pasteuriza- 
tion of the wine itself with germicidal 
ultraviolet. True, we have had only 
moderate success to date, but we are 
continuing our attempts in this field. 

As an added measure of sanitation 
to reduce the general air contamina- 
tion, 30w. lamps have been mounted 
on the ceilings of several of the cellars. 
This has brought a remarkable decrease 
in mold growth—and considerable sav- 
ings in maintenance as a consequence. 





How Germicidal Lamp is Fitted Inside Cask... 
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They Meet Company 
Before the Job td. 


Salesmen as well as plant employees are 
introduced to Bowman’s complete operations 


before tackling their specific tasks 


EARED to make new employees “better earners sooner,” 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chieago, has set-up an intensive 
four-day training program for beginners in the plant and 
on sales routes. Plant men are familiarized with field 
inspection, cost and care of equipment, plant cleaning and 
operations, bottle washing, and the like. These new people 
actually put in about 24 hours’ work before taking over 
the jobs for which they were hired. 

These pictures show some of the steps involved in intro 

. Oo ¢s Wr 2 Ae rr ¢ 2 7 eke 7 
WELCOMED by company officials, a new group of plant _— ge ik 0g ee ee ee 
men and salesmen is started on training program. i ‘ } 
| 














Here, a DETAILED explanations of different units are next in 


EQUIPMENT is explained on first plant tour. 
order. In this case, two plant trainees study fillers. 


cooling unit and sampling vat are being studied. 





END of course finds entire group being commended 


READY for action, same two men get started at bottle 
by two of company’s top-ranking officials. 


washer under qualified supervision, 
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We Think ... 


EDITORIALS 


# Food Processors Ought to Beat Politicians to the Punch 


Senator Gillette made the headlines throughout the coun- 
try with his charge that food processors and distributors 
either are inefficient in their operations or are exacting an 
inordinately high profit. To answer this charge, insofar 
as processors are concerned, it is only necessary to cite the 
average profit for the industry. It has been running at 
approximately 3c. on the dollar of sales. Profits vary, of 
course, for different firms. But none is exorbitant, and some 
are less than nothing. So taxpayers might have been spared 
the expense of the government’s food-price inquiry if the 
Senators had taken the trouble to study food-company 
financial reports. But that would have deprived the poli- 
ticians of the headlines which come from making a political 
football of the food industry. 

However, it is not the purpose of this piece to prove 
that Senator Gillette’s charges are cockeyed. That already 
has been done by executives in the industry who were ealled 
to Washington to be put on the grill. Two heads of large 
dairy companies, for example, explained that their profits 
amounted, respectively, to only 2.57 and 2.95 percent of 
sales. In one case, the profit amounted to 714 to 8 percent 
on the investment if figured at book value, but would be 
perhaps half that mueh if realistically based on replace- 
ment value. 

But as we said, we didn’t start out to argue with the 
Senator. The point we wish to make is that people don’t 
know that charges of exorbitant profits are false when 
they read the headlines. They don’t know beeause no one 
has ever told them the facts. That is where food processors 


long have fallen down in their public relations activities. 

Since the food industry is a favorite football of poli- 
ticians, food processors often take the rap for high food 
prices resulting from high farm prices, high labor costs, 
high freight rates, high equipment and supply costs, and 
high taxes. Everyone in the industry is aware of this, yet 
nothing much has been done to put the facts before the 
public—except to testify before investigating committees. 

Why don’t food processors educate consumers through 
their newspaper, magazine and radio advertising? Why 
don’t dairy companies occasionally hang an informative 
tag on the necks of milk bottles delivered to the door? 
These media of contact with consumers should carry facts 
about raw material, labor, distribution and other costs— 
as well as profits. Food processors have nothing to hide. 
Their profits are puny compared to what consumers think 
they are, or what would be considered fair and just. Con- 
sumer-opinion surveys have shown that a profit of 10 or 
15 pereent is not frowned upon as unreasonable. 

If provided occasionally with facts about costs and profits, 
consumers would know when politicians were talking 
through their hats about exorbitant profits. Then smart 
politicians would be more careful of the truth. And govern- 
ment agencies might think twice before they tried to 
erucify a food company, such as A & P, or a whole branch 
of the industry, such as milk processing. 

Given the real facts, the publie essentially is fair-minded. 
But the uninformed too often will let the bird on the soap- 
box make up their minds for them. 


« F&DA Should Be Given the Facts Without Use of Subpenas 


If Congress should enact the legislation proposed in 
H.R.4572, the Federal Security Administrator would 
have the privilege of compelling unwilling witnesses to 
testify at hearings and bring all necessary records and 
documents with them. 

Legal advisors of the food companies are very rightly 
concerned that so drastic a power of subpena should be 
given. They fear that unreasonable use of the power might 
at some time become a serious matter to some individual or 
some company. With the trend continually toward greater 
Washington interference with business, we share that fear. 
Some day we may have a Federal Security Administrator 


or a Food & Drug Commissioner who eannot be entrusted 
with that right of subpena. 

There is one way in which the food industry might fore- 
stall enactment of such legislation. It can exert influence to 
bring important witnesses, with all essential facts, to 
government hearings so promptly and with such full co- 
operation that there will be no need for the law. 

If the executives of F&DA make it clear that certain 
witnesses seem unwilling to come, the risk of adverse opin- 
ion among others in the industry affected usually would 
suffice to bring the recalcitrant individuals to hearings, 
with adequate, pertinent facts. 


" Enlightened Labor Relations Essential to Efficiency 


Oceasionally, food company executives and technologists 
find themselves in a peculiar predicament as they plan 
technologie changes. Some improvements they would like 
to make are difficult because of labor contracts. Such 
eases occur, for example, when the union agreements fail 
to include provisions recognizing the right to install labor- 
saving equipment, or when there is actual prohibition 
against laying off employees whose services are no longer 
needed when new processes or new machinery are devel- 
oped. 

Perhaps even more frequent are the minor grievances 
NOVEMBER, 1949 
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caused by failure of foremen to satisfy union representa- 
tives regarding assignments of workers to new machinery 
as compared with old. Not uncommon is the difficulty 
involved in seniority selections when some of the older 
employees of trade groups appear less able to run new 
types of equipment than their younger and more alert 
fellow workers. 

Every company executive, from the top officials who deal 
with labor problems down to the foremen who supervise 
operating groups, must be alert to the difficulties and be 
acquainted with the remedies for these problems. Small 
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difficulties improperly handled often grow to alarming 
proportions. One way in which to start education of 
management at all levels is to study the varied provisions 
which have resulted from collective bargaining in many 
establishments. 

The mere knowledge of the types of rules which are 
applied elsewhere will suggest most of the remedies needed 
in a new plant contract. Some of these must be made at 
the time periodic renegotiations of union contracts occur. 
Some must be observed from day to day as technologic 
change occurs or is considered. 


One convenient start on such a program of staff 
education is a study of a recent booklet of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—Collective Bargaining Provisions; Union- 
Management Cooperation, Plant Efficiency, and Techno- 
logical Change. 

It will be well worth while for every food company to 
get copies of this booklet from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, at the Government Printing Office. 

The 20 cents per copy is a small precautionary investment 
to prevent complications of major magnitude in your 
relations with your workers. 


* Fishery Situation Teaches Lesson in International Economics 


“Unhappy” is a mild word for the current situation in 
the New England fish processing industry. Many plants 
are operating with skeleton crews while large quantities 
of processed fish from Canada come into the market. 

It seems that the fishermen’s union has limited the catches 
of the New England fishing fleets, has delayed sailings, 
and has shortened the time boats are out on the “banks.” 
The object: To hold up the price of fish and boost the 
fishermen’s “take” on the catch. And the reduction in the 
eateh resulting from union finagling has been made worse 
by a 25 percent cut in the size of the fishing fleet. This 
cut represents the boats sent to Germany to help that 
country increase its food supplies. 

The seafood worker’s union, whose members man the 
processing plants, has not helped the situation. It has 
jacked the wage rate to $1.50 an hour against 84c. in 
Canadian fishery plants, and has topped this off with a 
guaranteed 40-hour minimum work week—fish or no fish. 

Here are the economies of the situation: Whole haddock, 
to take one fish as an example, was selling for 5c. a pound 
as landed at Canadian ports. But the same fish cost 9c. 
when brought to Boston by an American fishing boat. With 
an average fillet yield of 40 percent, haddock fillets were 
worth only 1214c. a pound in Canada, compared to 22\c. 
in Boston. Add to the Canadian cost the shipping charge 
of 1% to 134¢. a pound and the import duty of about 2%e. a 
pound, and the Boston fish still couldn’t compete. 

Some in the industry want a tariff high enough to 


protect them against Canadian competition. Wiser ones 
don’t want such protection—and not because they want to 
help balance international trade, either. They realize that 
a high tariff would make fish so expensive in New England 
that consumption would fall off seriously--to the long- 
range detriment of the fisheries. 

This situation is an excellent demonstration of what 
happens when labor unions “take over” an industry. They 
shove the cost of the product so high that the market for 
it is limited—and who gains? In this case, the workers and 
business men of another nation are the beneficiaries. 

The mess in the New England fish business also illustrates 
the kind of problem domestic industries face as the United 
States takes steps to double imports so that they equal 
exports. No one will question the necessity for balancing 
international trade. But people in a lot of industries 
shudder at the thought of trying to pay the wages de- 
manded by organized labor and still competing with prod- 
ucts from foreign factories which pay workers little more 
than half as much. 

There is a fighting chance that the situation ean be 
met if American labor will be reasonable in its demands 
and its workers will pitch in and really do an honest day’s 
work for their money. With the advantage of more highly 
mechanized plants, American food processors can pay 
relatively high wages and compete in free world markets— 
organized labor and farm-price support programs per- 
mitting. 


s The Price of Neighborliness Is Not Too High 


Food processing plants are fine sanitary establishments, 
or they all should be. But many of these works must 
inevitably create odors, and some of them have dust and 
fume effluent which escapes into the air or is blown up 
the furnace stacks. Not infrequently the resulting odors and 
air contamination involve problems with the neighbors. 

Some of these problems are easily solved. They are 
the kind which relate to fume, dust or odor escape which 
is readily prevented by proper technical planning and 
careful operation. Whether the odors and dust are harm- 
ful and unpleasant, or merely are noticeable in the neigh- 
borhood, there is little ground for neglect of the;simple 
precautions which prevent controllable escape. Even a 
pleasant odor may become something of a nuisance to the 
neighbors if it is too frequent or too strong. Ventilating 
systems with proper means for disposal of the odors and 
fumes collected should not be considered mere luxury or 
extravagance. 

Less simple are the problems of unavoidable 
dust. One cannot expect that a fat-rendering establish- 
ment or large animal slaughtering house can be made 
wholly odorless for the neighbors. But there are many 
corrective measures which will minimize the nuisance and 


odor and 
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contribute to public goodwill. Care must be taken to dis- 
cover these available contro!s and use them. 

All this is not mere academic preachment. It is all too 
evident that air pollution is becoming a matter of public 
interest with which public officials and residents of nearby 
areas are actively concerning themselves. In a few cases, 
very serious legal attacks have been made. Some of this 
has not been really justified, as it appears to be inspired 
merely by recriminative or trouble-making folks. But there 
is enough justification in some of the cases to make very 
real and very significant the thought that all industry must 
look to its air pollution problems with care. 

We fear that in some cases nothing but a new site and 
a new plant will fully meet local needs. We do not expect 
many major migrations of that sort. But we do expect 
that there will be pressure for many precautions and con- 
trols which are not now common. 

Individual food processing firms will profit, as will 
industry as a whole, if corrective measures can be made on 
a voluntary basis rather than a result of bitter legal eontro- 
versies or court action. 

Wisely planned and executed on a long-range basis, the 
cost of neighborliness is not too high. 
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There are no mechanical complications in a Nash Compressor. _EPlli NNN 


A single moving element, a round rotor, with shrouded blades, ; 
forming a series of buckets, revolves freely in an elliptical casing No internal wearing parts. 
containing any low viscosity liquid. This liquid, carried with the No valves, pistons, or vanes. 
rotor, follows the elliptical contour of the casing. 

The moving liquid therefore recedes from the rotor buckets at No internal lubrication. 
the wide part of the ellipse, permitting the buckets to fill with 
gas from the stationary Inlet Ports. As the casing narrows, the Low maintenance cost. 
liquid is forced back into the rotor buckets, compressing the gas, Saves floor space. 
and delivering it through the fixed Outlet Ports. 

Nash Compressors produce 75 lbs. pressure in a single stage, 
with capacities to 6 million cu. ft. per day in a single structure. 
Since compression is secured by an entirely different principle, 
gas pumping problems difficult with ordinary pumps are often 
handled easily in a Nash. 

Nash simplicity means low maintenance cost, with original 
pump performance constant over long periods. Data on these 
pumps sent immediately on sequent SaAUdUNNNNNNNANNNUNUAUENUOOOUUULUQUOUNLUOOANOO0QNUUUEEEELOOEOTOUUOUUUUCUUUALOEEOGOEON OORT = 


NAS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
31 WILSON, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Desired delivery temperature 
automatically maintained. 


Slugs of liquid entering pump 
will do no harm. 


75 pounds in a single stage. 
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PROCESSING TANKS where olives are darkened and 
bitter factors removed. Tanks are 6x9x3 ft. 


How Olives Are Processed Today 


Fruit From 2,000 Acres Packed as Ripe and Spanish Olives, and Olive Oil 


(Article on Page 59) 


ARGEST processor of ripe olives in the world, Lindsay 

Ripe Olive Co., Lindsay, Calif., also produces pitted and 
Spanish olives. In an adjacent plant, olive oil is made 
from over-ripe fruit. 

Olives arrive at the plant in lugs holding 35 to 40 ib. 
At the orchards, these lugs were stacked on pallets pre- 
viously arranged on flat-bed trucks. At the plant, the load 
is weighed and the pallets removed by fork-lift trucks. 

Lugs are taken from these pallets and placed on a con- 
veyor that moves them inside the plant and automatically 
Empty lugs return to 
belt, wiere 


dumps the olives onto a deleafer. 
the loading area. Olives roll onto a sorting 
clusters are broken up and twigs and leaves removed. 

From the sorting table, olives are conveyed to dive*ging 
cable size-graders, where they are separated into 8 sizes 
as depicted at Point 1 in accompanying picture-flowsheet. 
The smallest fruit drop into mobile bins and are trans- 
ferred to the Spanish olive process. The other sizes drop 
into padded hoppers and are flumed to tanks, where they 
are stored in brine, 

Olives are pumped from the storage tanks to sorting 
belts, where over-ripe or damaged fruit are removed, then 
fall into mobile bins that are emptied into processing tanks. 
Alternate applications of caustic solution, water, and air, 
over a period of nine days, are followed by careful washing 
and immersion in hot brine, 

The olives are moved from processing tanks into the 
pitted-olive department in mobile bins, then size-graded and 
conveyed into hoppers to feed the pitters. Olives then go 
to a flotation tank, and those that float (unpitted fruit sink) 
are removed by an flumed to the eanning 
department. Whole ripe olives are flumed from processing 
vats to a size-grader for final separation into uniform sizes, 


elevator and 


Whole and pitted olives pass to four sorting tables for 
final inspection before canning. They then move to hand- 
pack fillers and are packed into cans—at Point (5) in the 
flowsheet. Cans are filled with hot water, then tipped to 
provide headspace, salt is added and lids are seamed on. 
There are three canning lines. 

Sealed cans are placed in a retort and sterilized at 242 F. 
for 62 min., then cooled by a water spray. They are further 
cooled (overnight) in a cooling room, then labeled and cased. 

Small fruit that are separated in the first size-grader are 
used in Spanish type olives. They are placed in 1 to 2 
percent caustie solution to remove bitter factors, then care- 
fully washed and pumped into 50-gal. barrels. The wash 
water is replaced with 10 to 15 percent brine, barrel heads 
go on, and the barrels are rolled into the fermenting vard. 
When fermentation is complete, barrels are moved into 
the plant, and the olives are size-graded, inspected, and 
returned to barrels of original brine for shipment. 

Olives that are over-mature or otherwise unsuited for 
canning are used in the manufacture of olive oil. These 
olives are washed in warm water, then elevated to a dis- 
integrator, where flesh and pits are ground. This macerated 
material moves to bull-wheels—at (8) on flowsheet—then 
is filled into strong, flat bags and charged into the primary 
hydraulic press, where a pressure of 5 tons per sq. ft. is 
applied. Bags are then moved to secondary presses, where 
a pressure of 30 tons per sq. ft. is applied. 

Oil and juice from the presses are separated by centrifug- 
ing. The oil is then washed, filtered, and stored for two 
months to permit settling of impurities before packaging. 
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FINAL INSPECTION. Before cannin 
ripe olives are sorted to remove dama 


PITTERS have capacity of 800 olives per min. Fruit is automatically positioned, 
a coring tube makes a cut in one end, and punch pin ejects the pit. 
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NEW Slowsheel Cook 


IS ALMOST READY 


ITS BIGGER 
AND BETTER 
THAN EVER 


- Food Industries: 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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Everything in piping for food plants 
eee from the complete CRANE line 


For This Evaporator Hookup, for example, as for SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
any power, process or general service piping RESPONSIBILITY 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 








installation... the broad Crane line meets every 
need. That’s why so many canneries, meat pack- 
























ing plants, sugar and salt refineries rely on Crane 
for valves, fittings, pipe and accessories. You get 
the piping you want—when you want it—on one 
order to your local, well-stocked Crane Branch 
or Crane Wholesaler. 


To standardize on this Single Source of Supply, 
is the sure way to simplify every piping proce- 
dure, from design to erection to maintenance. 
One Responsibility for all materials helps to as- 





sure better installations...avoids needless 
delays on the job. One Standard of Quality in 
every item from Crane means dependable per- 
FABRICATED 
PIPING 


formance from end to end of every piping system. 





CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 








Evaporator piping equip- 
ment available completely 
trom Crane. 
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FOR MANY FOOD PLANT services... 
Crane recommends 125-Pound lron Body 
Wedge Gate Valves. Improved body 
design reduces weight, yet increases 
strength. Shoulder-type seat rings 
assure tight seating. Patterns 
for every need; brass-trimmed 
or all-iron; sizes 2 in. and 

larger. Working pressure: 
125-Pounds steam; 200- 
Pounds W. O. G. See your 

Crane Catalog. 




















EVERYTHING FROM... 





VALVES ° FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 





FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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NOTHING HAPPENS 
to K&M “Contery” 


Ashestos Corrugated 


Here you see it used for both the 
roofing and siding on this Shell Oil 
Company building at Deer Park, 
Texas. Don’t ever expect to see it 
hurt by the weather or other adverse 
atmospheric conditions. Count on it 
to go rustless and rotless. It won’t 
suffer from rodents and termites, 
and is exceptionally resistant to fire. 


Easily cut and fitted on the job, 
K&M ‘Century’ Asbestos Corru- 
gated produces tight, good-looking 
surfaces at minimum labor cost. Fer 
extra savings use ‘“TOP-SIDE’’™* 
fasteners, as on this Shell building. 
They entirely eliminate scaffolding 
and are only available with K&M 
“Century” Asbestos Corrugated. 


Your finished job will benefit by 
the inherent structural strength of 
this material which actually gains 
strength with age. As for upkeep, 
you needn’t figure on even one bit 
of paint! 


*@® H.& B. Enterprise Corp. 


“TOP-SIDE” FASTENERS are made 
saeorsianealiciapenctnaaibve sige ANatue made Asbestos... 


members on both roofing and 


siding. Illustration of typical "J" Keasbey & Mattison has made 


type for roofing. it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Reduce Maintenance Costs — 
Make Trucks Last Longer 


The exclusive features of Eaton 2-Speed Truck 
Axles assure extra service with freedom from 
repairs. Only Eaton Axles provide planetary 
gearing, which minimizes stress and wear 
because gear speeds are slower and gear loads 
are distributed over a number of teeth. Only 
Eaton Axles provide forced-flow oiling, which 
reduces friction because lubrication begins the 
instant the axle turns over. Only Eaton Axles 


provide a housing designed for abnormal 


More Than a Million service. Only Eaton Axles provide driving gears 
-. 1 Ch, y : engineered for maximum durability. Ask your 
Eaton - Spe ed Axles truck dealer to show you how Eaton Axles 

in Trucks Today make available exactly the right gear ratio for 


every condition of road and load. 





Axle Division 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SD PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES e TAPPETS e HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS « VALVE SEAT INSERTS « ROTOR 


PUMPS e MOTOR TRUCK AXLES « PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON 


iS e HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS « SNAP RINGS ¢ SPRINGTITES 


SPRING WASHERS ¢ COLD DRAWN STEEL © STAMPINGS © LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS « DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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MUTE SWAN ** { 










INDUSTRIES SERVED 


The primary job of any paper used to wrap foods 
or line boxes and cartons is to protect its contents from BAKING MEAT 


dirt, rough handling, loss in color, flavor or weight. On Breed.~ Cracker packing ~ Focker 
the success of this protection rests the food processor's Cereal Retail 
reputation ... and profits. DAIRY 
Thousands of food processors in the United States look Butter - Cream - Cheese 
to KVP, with its dozens of highly specialized papers, to Ice Cream - Milk 
ide thi ity. 
ah naar cet FISH - FRUIT - FROZEN FOODS 


They also look to KVP artists and printers to provide 
attractive, sales-compelling designs and printing. POULTRY - SHORTENING 
Protection and beauty, all in one package . . . that is VEGETABLE 
the KVP story. 


*No one except maybe another elephant ever accused old **The mute swan, Cygnus olor, is no slouch when it 
Loxodonta africana of being beautiful. But his great size comes to protecting his nest and young, but his chief 
and strength make him a symbol of power and protection. asset is his well deserved fame for grace and beauty. 


Katamayoo Vegelatle Parchment Company 


ee es Os | Ok nO a | 


ASSOCIATED “COMPANIES: KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO., DEVON, PENNA. 
KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS, HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HARVEY PAPER PROCUCTS CO., STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
IN CANADA: THE KVP COMPANY LIMITED, ESPANOLA, ONTARIO 
APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO - MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















Plexiglas Solves Psychological Problem 


A problem involving worker psychology and having a 
potential effect on product sanitation has been solved at 
the fluid milk plant of H. P. Hood & Sons, Charlestown, 
Mass. 

The man operating one of the high-temperature short- 
time milk pasteurizers was constantly—if unnecessarily— 
worried about the level of the milk in the pasteurizer 
balance tank. So he occasionally lifted the cover of this 
tank to see how much milk it had in it. And sometimes he 
failed to replace the cover tightly, leaving a smali opening 
that exposed the milk to possible contamination at this 
particular location. 

Recently the stainless steel cover was replaced with one 
made of Plexiglas. Now the man at the pasteurizer always 
ean see the milk in the tank without disturbing the cover, 
and both he and the plant technologist are happy. 

The original Plexiglas cover was not entirely satisfactory 
because it developed splits at the periphery. But this 
difficulty has been overcome by using a cover with a turned- 
under rim, giving high strength because of its shape. 


Controlling Insects in Elevator Boots 


Simple but effective means of minimizing insects in 
grain-mill elevator boots have come out of mill sanitation 
studies in Canada. Such control is important because 
these boots are highly subject to infestation and often are 
a starting point from which insects spread throughout a 
mill, 

While the obvious answer to the problem is the appli- 
cation of inseeticides, there is the complicating factor that 
many insecticides are too toxie to be used in contact with 
a food product. 

Studies were conducted for six months in three mills 
under conditions ranging from mild to severe infestation. 
And best results were obtained with an ethylene dibromide 
mixture (15 percent in chlorinated solvents), with straight 
ethylene dibromide and dichloroethyl ether. Since these 
evaporate slowly, they tend to be retained (as has been 
indicated by sampling of dead grain stock from bottom of 
boot), and they continue to be effective for an appreci- 
able time after application. 

The mixture of ethylene dibromide was applied once a 
month through the boot hand-hold, or down the sides of 
the boot. Dosage was 12 oz. per boot. The ethylene di- 
bromide was put on a blotter on the floor of the boot, the 
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$25 EXTRA FOR BEST ITEM 


You are invited to submit items for this “Practical 
Ideas” department. You will be paid at regular rates 
when your item is published, and if it is judged the best 
for the month, you will receive additional pay of $25. 

Selection of the best item will be made by a group 
of 200 readers each month, and the name of the 
author and item title will be cited in these pages in a 
subsequent issue. 

“Practical Idea” items may describe any type of 
device or method recently developed to solve a problem, 
speed an operation, or make some task easier. The 
item may concern factory, laboratory, warehouse, or 
power-plant operations in the food industry. “Prac- 
tical Ideas” pertaining to management, maintenance, 
and trucking or shipping also are suitable. 

You need not be an experienced writer or draftsman 
to submit “Practical Idea” items. The text will be 
edited and sketches converted to finished drawings. 

Send your items to: “Practical Ideas” Editor, FOOD 
INDUSTRIES, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 





dosage being 2 oz. per boot, applied-monthly. Dichloroethy] 
ether was applied in the same manner, quantity and fre- 
quency as ethylene dibromide.—From a paper by B. N. 
Smallman and F. L. Watters, presented at Association of 
Operative Millers Convention, Toronto, May, 1949. 
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Bulk-Material Slope Sets Warehouse Shape 

















To provide the Montreal refinery of Canada & Dominion 
Sugar Co., Ltd., with adequate stocks to maintain normal 
winter operations, a storage warehouse involving a new prac- 
tical principle in roof design is being built. 

Prismoidal in shape, the warehouse is 500 ft. long by 
120 ft. wide, and has a capacity of 40,000 long tons of 
raw sugar in bulk. The 39-deg. slope of the roof (see draw- 
ing) is based upon the angle of repose of bulk raw sugar. 

Received over ship’s side in the customary way, sugar, 
will pass to a cut-in conveyor, and weights will be recorded. 

After dumping the bags, sugar in loose form will be 
distributed over the full length of the warehouse by means 
of an endless overhead belt conveyor. Upon discharge 
from the belt, sugar will seek its natural slope, since the 
shape of the building permits this. 
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With outside temperatures falling to —20 deg. F., raw 
sugar stored in bags solidifies like concrete blocks. Han- 
dling frozen bags from high piles out of storage creates 
a grave hazard for the warehouse staff. This danger is 
completely eliminated by the new handling method. 

For moving the sugar to reclamation, there will be used 
a discharge conveyor installed in a tunnel beneath the floor 
and running the full length of the warehouse. Through 
openings in the floor, at convenient places, a rubber-tired 
bulldozer, operated on the warehouse floor, will feed sugar 
to this conveyor. From the tunnel, sugar will subsequently 
be elevated to an over-head belt, which will deliver it to 
the mingler of the washhouse.—Harry Chapin Plummer, 
2157 Gauthier St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
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Two Conveyors Fed From One 


From a single conveyor, cases are supplied in the desired 
quantities to two separate lines by an automatic shunt. 

Referring to the sketch, when the shunt is in position 
S. and the case stop, A, is open, cases will travel down 
Line 1 and into Line 3 until the first case touches control 
arm C. This arm actuates case stop A, halting the flow 
of cases on Line 1. Line 3 continue until the 
first case contacts the shunt control E, which actuates the 
shunt arm and shifts it to position S,, and at the same 
time automatically releases stop A to allow cases to pro- 
ceed down Line 2. 

If a ease is blocking shunt control F on Line 2, the 
shunt bar will not shift. will then continue into 
Line 3 until the last case on Line 2 clears shunt control F, 
allowing the shunt to shift to 8, Cases will then proceed 
down Line 2. Control arm D and shunt control arm F 
serve the same purpose as their counterparts on Line 3. 

Control points B, and B, prevent the shunt arm from 
operating if cases are in the shunt-arm travel area. 

Control arms C and D are designed so that the last 
case will clear the area in which the shunt arm travels 
just before the first case strikes the shunt controls E or F. 

In our particular application, five cases are permitted to 
pass onto Lines 2 and 3 at a time. Lines 2 and 3 travel 
faster than Line 1. This enables the cases to catch up and 
provide a continuous supply where needed. 

Since the conveyor shunt operates in an area where water 
is present, air controls are used. In a dry area, electrical 
controls can be installed. 

This device eliminates the need for duplicate sources of 
supply. It has been in operation for a period of over six 
months without a failure—T7. J. Kullman, Produetion 
Manager, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. 
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Battery Records Reduce Power-Truck Costs 


Systematic application of simple maintenance practices 
will extend the life of electric storage batteries used in 
industrial trucks, reducing overall costs of such equip- 
ment by 5 to 10 percent for each year added to battery life. 

The principal causes of early battery failure are im- 
proper charging and failure to repair damaged cells. 

One of the best systems for controlling battery main- 
tenance is a daily record system. Batteries are designated 
by numbers, and as a battery is installed in a truck, the 
following data are recorded: Specific gravity, temperature, 
time battery is put into service, and truck to which it is 
assigned. 

Each time a battery is returned to its charging station, 
the following facts are entered on the control sheet: Spe- 
cifie gravity, temperature, time, and setting of ampere- 
hour meter, together with a note as to whether evaporated 
water was replaced. 

The control records will quickly inform the supervisor 
whether the battery receives suflicient charge before going 
into service, length of time it was in use, whether it was 
discharged below normal value, whether batteries are being 
charged properly, and whether cells are defective. 

This information enables the supervisor to establish a 
procedure for charging the batteries which will avoid their 
being overworked, thereby increasing truck efficiency and 
preventing lost-time due to failure during the duty period. 
It also tips him off as to when cells should be repaired or 
replaced to avoid damage to the good cells, thereby extend- 
ing the battery life. 

For best service, the battery manufacturer’s maintenance 
recommendations should be carefully followed.—From 
“Gould Battery News”, Gould Storage Battery Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. , 

















Break Fluorescents Safely—Under Water 


To discard fluorescent light tubes on the trash pile is 
hazardous. Powder used in some of the tubes contains a 
small amount of beryllium compound. How harmful this 
chemical may be to some individuals is stiN a question. 

To break up the tubes in a safe way, do it under water. 
For this purpose a device is shown in the sketch. 

Box, a, made of wood or metal, holds enough water to 
cover fluorescent tubes, b, placed therein. Crushers, ¢, 
are used to break the tubes. The operator simply lifts 
crusher and rams it back down on the tubes to break them. 
The water takes care of the beryllium dust. 

If the operator is not protected from the powder and 
glass by this or another method, he should by all means wear 
goggles, respirator and heavy gloves.—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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In plants handling corrosive liquids, or fluids 
that must be kept free from contamination or 
discoloration, Stainless Steel Valves must be 
not only the right type, but fabricated of the 
proper alloy for the service. 

To keep production at peak, and down-time 
for repairs and replacements to a minimum, 
alert management chooses Jenkins Stainless 
Steel Valves. Built to the same quality stand- 
ard which has made “Jenkins” the pre- 
ferred industrial valve, Jenkins Stainless Steel 
Valves are available in a range 
of sizes to meet almost any 
service requirement. 






JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send Stainless Steel 
Valve Folder — Form 194. 








COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 
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Equally important, however, is Jenkins 
Engineering Service. Providing information 
you need to select the alloy or type of valve 
which will render the best service (based on 
analysis of specific information about the valve 
installation), Jenkins engineers can be of 
valuable assistance. 

Send the coupon today for the new folder 
describing the complete line of Jenkins Stain- 
less Steel Valves. It includes specifications and 
helpful data on selection. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; San 
Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Morftreal. 


Sold through leading Industrial Distributors 


ENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 
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HERE is a five-unit walk-in cooler constructed of stainless steel-faced plywood panel sections 


Erection of Walk-In Cooler Is Fast and Simple 


To meet economy and sanitary requirements of the food 
industry, a new type walk-in cooler has been developed 
commercial and industrial users. 


for large 


Armorply, which comprises thin strips of metal adhesively 


bonded to ply wor rd. 


It is made of 
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Typical section at spline joint 


be 4}. me Spline 
3 -- Side panel 


van 2"x 2" alum. angle fastened to 
// panels with sq. hd. alum.log screws 
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Typical section ot corner 
{side to floor —sideto roof) 
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Details which assure... 
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The cooler has been designed for erection by the user 
in sections, to provide any amount of refrigeration space. 
Applying the architectural principle of module, fixed sizes 
of prefabricated panels are assembled at the cooler location. 

Features of the new unit are: (1) Light weight, ease 


FOOD 


... ease of erection 
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of cleaning, and efficient use of floor space, (2) design 
simplicity making assembly easy and erection fast, (3) can 
be readily knocked down and moved to another location. 
enlarged or reduced in size, (4) metal faces prevent mois- 
ture vapor transfer through walls, (5) thickness of insu- 
lation (4 in.) in panel cavity contributes to low heat 
transfer and economical operation with any conventional 
electrically operated refrigeration unit. 

These panels have been tested over the past two years 
and are now in practical operation in the Kraft Foods Co. 
research laboratory at Glenview, Ill. 

Metal faces on the panels, states the manufacturer, 
effectively eliminate, within practical limits, the main factor 
causing insulation to “ice up” and lose efficiency. Subjected 
to temperature differential of 70 deg. F. for four weeks, 
the test panels showed no icing of insulation, even though 
abnormally high relative humidity was maintained on 
both face and back of panels during the test. 

It requires only five types of modular units to construet 
coolers in a wide variety of sizes and shapes. Basic modules 
ean be had with faces of stainless steel, aluminum, or 
electrolytically zine-coated steel, the latter affording excep- 
tionally good paint adherence. Use of very thin gages of 
metal laminated to plywood permit economy in cost. Fiber- 
glas insulation is used. 

Standard modular panels are available for coolers 8 ft. 
high, 8, 10, or 12 ft. wide, and, within 2-ft. multiples, any 
length desired. Door assembly and adjacent jamb panels 
have a 6 ft. combined span permitting their location in 
place of any three adjacent standard wall panels. Thus, 
the door can be placed at almost any location in the cooler. 
More than one door may be installed if desired.—United 
States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 44th St., New York City 18. 











Inspection Lamp Handles All Bottles 


Adaptable to all bottles, colored or white, a new type 
inspection light, named the “Sunrise,” consists of a fabri- 
eated, sheet-metal box, electrically welded, 30 in. long by 
12 in. deep. On the top is mounted a vent in which an 
air circulating fan is installed. 

The unit is powered by G.E. globes specially treated, 
and the fixtures are made as waterproof as possible, also 
heat resistant. 

In operation, this light produces rays that penetrate into 
the different bottles being inspected. The principle is similar 
to that of filters on cameras. 

There is an adjustment on the lamp mountings so they 
can be moved forward or backward to produce the exact 
quantity of rays necessary for the particular bottle to be 
inspected. The light comes equipped with an adjustable 
stool that can be raised or lowered to the height of the 
existing standard bottling line-—Keenline Equipment Corp., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Turning Radii Reduced on New Truck Models 


Increased maneuverability and faster handling of mate- 
rials in confined storage areas are possible with the special 
short-turn models of the Clipper, Carloader and Utilitrue 
electrie battery-powered trucks. 

The new models are of 2,000-, 4,000- and 7,000-lb. ca- 


pacity, respectively. Standard models will remain un- 
changed. 
Redesign of the trucks’ battery compartments and 


counterweights to provide angled corners has reduced the 
turning radii by 61% in. on the 2,000-lb. truck, 614 in. on 
the 4,000-lb., and 6 in. on the 7,000-lb. 

Tested by extensive use in congested warehouses, these 
new models have demonstrated a high degree of fast 
maneuverability in narrow aisles and in loading and un- 
loading carriers. Machines are available for export sale. 

Clark Equip. Co., Industrial Truck Div., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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DON’T MISS THESE... 


Can washer-dryer handles cylindrical cans at the rate 
WE UTNE Ss oso. Sse shh ae eer e ees Page 112 
Unit seals varied cases without adjustment. It is 
ROUT GIRNIG, «... 55. Ue x 2.5 Rane meee Page 112 
Plug valves are automatically lubricated by a new 
energizable compound .................-- Page 112 


Water purity indicator gives rapid check of distilled 
ONG Ge-1GMIZER “Wate. <2... ei cons cee Page 116 


AND WATCH FOR... 
Retort loader-unloader takes cans directly to and 
EVO CUOMO 6rd wae c.w ea ce wes In December FI 


Hand refractometer gives quick analysis on fruits 
GUE VOOGUADIOR ss i aeidiaiae hicia od elere In December FI 
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Can Washer-Dryer Speeds Production 


Various sizes of cylindrical cans are washed, dried, or 
both, at the rate of 300 per min. by a recently developed 
machine. 

Known as “Rex Roto-Brush,” it is a compact unit oceu- 
pying a space 3.x 7 ft. It consists of a preliminary con- 
veyor, main conveyor, rubber ro!l, brush, fractional hp. 
motor and a larger motor. This machine eliminates long 
air drying conveyor lines by doing the same work in less 
space and time. No operator is required for normal 
runs. 

A preliminary conveyor of two strands of roller chain 
picks up the cans from the feeding conveyor and carries 
them through a spacing worm. Here, the cans enter be- 
tween the flights of the main conveyor, which carries them 
up and places them horizontally on a hardened stainless 
steel bar between the rubber roll and the brush. 

The cans trave)] in the depression between the roll and 
The roll holds the ean against the brush while 
rotating the can. When the machine is used to wash eans, 
cooking process, both can and brush are simul- 


the brush. 


hetore the 
taneous!y sprayed. 


During the spraying, part of the brush scrubs the ean 











HIGH LOW FILL 


Plastic Plug Reveals Battery-Water Level 


At-a-glance indication of whether a battery needs water is the 
function of a new translucent vent-plug, “Televel”. Thus, main- 
tenance men can determine electrolyte levels without unscrewing 
the plug, saving time and eliminating a monotonous chore.—Gould 
Storage Battery Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
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and, as the can moves on, the rest of the brush removes 
most of the water from the ean. It leaves the machine only 
slightly damp but clean. An adjustable stripper blade 
removes surplus water from the brush to the eateh pan at 
the bottom of the machine. 

If the machine is to be used as a cleaner and dryer 
only, the spray nozzles are not used, since there is already 
sufficient moisture on the cans from the cooker or cooler. 
Here, the cans leave the machine completely dry. The 
brush performs the drying function but all else remains 
the same. 

When the can reaches the end of the brush, it is auto- 
matically returned to an upright position and placed on 
the next conveyor, ready for the following step in the 
process.—Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, 





Unit Seals Varied Cases Without Adjustment 


Cases of different widths, heights, and lengths, are han- 
dled one right after the other by a new semi-automatic 
sealer. It is not necessary to adjust the apparatus for the 
different sizes. 

Known as the “Sealall”, 
sity of storage conveyors or the down-time required to 


this unit eliminates the neces- 
change from one size ease to another. Speed is from 1 to 
5 eases per min.—A-B-C Packaging Machine Corp., 220 


Hampshire St., Quincey, Il. 


Plug Valves Are Automatically Lubricated 


Use of a new energizable lubricant now makes possible a 
method of providing automatie lubrication of pressurized 
plug valves on lines earrying oil, water, gas, chemicals and 
slurries. 

Known as “Hypermatie,” this lubricant seemingly estab- 
lishes a new principle in fluid dynamics. For the first time 
in the history of lubricant development, states the maker, 
a compound has been created which is both compressible 
and expandable and which embodies dynamic properties 
wherein energy may be stored for prolonged periods to give 
automatie action in its feeding. 

Thus, if a lubricated plug valve of the company-type 
should ever “spring” a leak, the automatic foree-feed action 
of the new lubricant instantly seals the void. If the valve 
has gone unchecked, it keeps itself in a state of 100 percent 
lubrieated condition and remains energized. Pressure does 
not quickly decline but may remain for months. 

The maker states that man-hours spent in the maintenance 
of pressurized plug valves will be drastically eut because 
the lubricant can materially reduce the frequeney of re-lubri- 
cations of plug valves. This maintenance of such valves in 
fully lubricated condition inereases their life-—Nordstrom 
Valve Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 8. 
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EVER SEE GREASE 


rawling ¢ 


















Patapar Can SOP If qo « ws: cases in 


grease stains that sometimes appear on the outside of food packages? It’s caused by 
grease penetrating the wrapper. Or it’s the result of grease “crawling.’’ Grease has 
a peculiar way of doing this. It crawls around the edges of the inner wrapper 
and works its way to the outer surface of the package. Messy stains result. 

But grease ‘‘crawling” now can be halted. By using a special type of grease- 
resisting Patapar Vegetable Parchment, all grease is kept énside the wrapper. 
This Patapar innovation has solved a problem for many business men whose 


products have extreme grease content. 





There are other types of Patapar for other prob- 
SOME OF PATA PAR’S 


MANY USES 
Butter wrappers we can tackle for you? 
Ham boiler liners 
Deep freeze wraps 
Fish wrappers 
Can liners 
Cheese wrappers 


Vegetable wraps al 
Bacon wrappers ao? 
Milk can gaskets a 


lems, too—179 types in all. Is there a problem 


Oleomargarine wrappers 
And hundreds of others 







Patapar Keymark HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
Yicsent | cecler GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
y wrapper protection 
Patapar Ace 
Vegetable | >->/),'s 
Parchment aw PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY ~ BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
LS Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


acs 
\ West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, California 
Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. © 111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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FLEX-A-FOAM 
FILTER MASK 


DUST PROTECTION 
YOUR WORKERS 
WELCOME AND WEAR 


No respirator does any good unless workers 
will wear it. Even if your men won't use 
old-fashioned respirators— cumbersome, 
grotesque, stifling —they’re glad to wear the 
new Flex-a-Foam Filter Mask. Here’s why: 


yl: a featherweight—only 1 ounce. 





It’s snug and comfortable — adjusts 
to any face size. 


It’s easier to breathe and talk 
through than a linen handkerchief. 


ys smartly styled — workers don’t 


look or feel peculiar. 


FLEX-A-FOAM'S filter is a honeycomb of 
whipped foam latex that keeps out non-toxic 
nuisance dusts as small as 1/25,000 of an 
inch! Frames are of new DuPont Polythene 
plastic—so flexible they adjust themselves 
to any facial contours, yet so tough they're 
unbreakable in normal usage. 


For new comfort, new efficiency — new 
economy, too — order Flex-a-Foam Filter 
Masks —lowest priced quality respirator on 
the market. 
ATTENTION AGENTS AND JOBBERS 
Your interest is invited 


The Goggle Parts Company — Dept. C, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Pleuse send full information and prices on 

Flex-a-Foam Filter Masks 


Name 
Position 
Company — 


Address — 





a 
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Makes Wire Rope Hoist 
In Three Capacities 


For stationary, hook, or trolley 
mounting on production floors and in 
receiving dock and loading areas, a 
lower-priced new Model “J” wire rope 
hoist is being produced. 

Unit is available in 14, 4, and 1-ton 
capacities with pendant rope or push 
button control. All models are equipped 
with totally-enclosed, ball-bearing mo- 
tors which develop high starting 
torques required in hoisting service. 
An _ electrically-activated, shoe-type 
motor brake provides instantaneous 
stopping; assures accurate spotting of 
loads, 

Oversize Weston load brake, with 
non-reversing clutch, automatically 
controls speed when the load is 
lowered. Dropping in the event of 
power failure is prevented. 

Safety-enelosed hook blocks and 
drop-forged steel hook swivels pre- 
vent uneven or jerky lifting by elimi- 
nating twisted and jammed cables. 





Trolley assemblies are adjustable for 
various beam sizes, and are equipped 
with ball bearing wheels.—Robbins ¢& 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 





Molecular Weight Gaged 
By New Apparatus 


Quick and accurate determination 
of the molecular weights of liquids 
and solids can be made with new lab- 
oratory apparatus. 

Determination of the molecular 
weights of organic or inorganic liquids 
or solids is made by the freezing-point 
method. Freezing-points or cooling 
eurves of liquids can also be ascer- 
tained. 

Operation of the small 
unit is simple. At 
finger tips are controls for tube heat, 
vacuum, tube motor, venting, dry air, 
In addition, there is a 


compact 


very operator’s 


and cooling. 








Truck Payload Area Upped 


With front-bumper-to-rear-axle | measure- 

ment reduced from 130} in. to 117 in., 

new “H” line “900” series trucks offer 
FOOD 
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13} in. more payload area than previous 
designs, and permit use of powerful Diesel 
engines for hauling bigger, longer loads 
without violation of over-all restrictions.— 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
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milliammeter and a gage indicating 
inches of water pressure. 

For determining molecular weight 
according to the latest A.S.T.M. D 
852 method, the operator merely plugs 
the apparatus into the regular 1l5v. 
line and adds ice to the Dewar flask. 
He then determines the freezing point 
of an accurately weighed amount of 
liquid whose molecular weight is 
known. A definite amount of material 
of unknown molecular weight is added 
to this liquid, and the freezing point 
lowering is noted. The freezing point 
lowering enables calculation of the 
molecular weight of the unknown. 

Cabinet of the apparatus is stainless 
steel with Bakelite front and top. All 
glassware is enclosed in the cabinet to 
prevent breakage. Standard equip- 
ment furnished with the apparatus 
includes a benzene  freezing-point 
thermometer, buzzer for the thermom- 
eter, feeder-rod cooler assembly, pow- 
der funnel, benzene pipette, and liquid 
sample pipette—Precision Scientific 
Co., 3737 W. Cortland St., Chicago 47. 





Direct Mounted Motors 
Save Working Space 


Models in a complete new line of 
electric motors, recently announced, are 
specially designed for direct connec- 
tion to driven machinery. 

Designated Unimount motors, they 
are equipped with machined brackets 
to mount directly on almost any driven 
machine, thus saving space, and im- 
proving appearance and compactness. 

Adaptability of mountings to pumps, 
compressors, mixers, blowers and grind- 
ers enables the machine designer or 
user to make installations without 
changing existing machine designs or 
construction. In many eases, belts, 
chains, guards, or cumbersome power 
transmission devices can be eliminated. 

Integral mounting brackets offering 
a variety of bolt circle and surface 
layouts (including Footless NEMA 
Style “C” face type, registered, and 
other combinations) can be supplied. 
—U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles 54, and Milford, Conn. 
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Your Packaging Problem 


may be no problem at all 
for PACKAGE” engineers 


Me 











In wrapping the new metal-end fibre can, frozen food packers en- 
countered two problems. The recessed ends of the can made it diffi- 
cult to seal the end-folds of the wrapper neatly and securely. And 
moisture or frost, which forms on the outside of the container, was 
trapped under the wrapper. 

Our engineering staff tackled both these difficulties. They solved 
the problem of making a neat fold over the recessed ends of the can 
by designing for our Model FF machine an end-sealing device simi- 
lar to that used on our Model FA which wraps extension-edge candy 
boxes. This device employs a blade over which the end-folds can be 
neatly sealed. To permit any moisture inside the wrapper to escape, 
the sealing mechanism was so designed that a section of the end flaps 
is left unsealed. Thus cans can be wrapped before or after freezing— 
and whether the container is wet, dry or frosted, a neat wrap is 
assured. 

Your packaging problem may be solved in an equally economical 
and expeditious manner. For we have an extensive line of versatile 
machines which are adaptable to a wide variety of products and 
styles of wrapping. Why not consult our nearest office? 


PACKAGE 


Write for our leaflet 
“Packages that Sell” 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD , MASSACHUSETTS 
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DRUG INC. 


G 
STERLIN = FORMAT! 


ANNOUNCING 


ON OF 
PLEASURE IN 
STERWIN CHEMIG 
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PE 
wit STEARNS INC: 


WINTH ROP- 
AND 
THE VANILLIN DIVISION OF 


O. 
GENERAL DRUG Cc 


V V. feel the consolidation of these two divisions of 
Sterling Drug subsidiaries will enable us to render 
you quicker, more efficient service. 


Manufacturing and research facilities are being 
expanded to improve present products, also develop 
new products and methods of aiding the Food In- 
dustry in its efforts to produce better and more 


nutritious foods. 
yee. 


President 


ae Cuil. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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| @ CERTIFIED FOOD 
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| @ FLOUR BLEACHING 
AND MATURING 


AGENTS 
@ SANITIZING BRANCH OFFICES: 
wc ; Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, 


Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
nsiiniatiinae piatbeianaasnitaaiiaell Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 
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Instrument Records Pressures 
In Extremely Low Ranges 


A mechanical-type, recording, abso- 
lute pressure gage based on an entirely 
new principle has been developed. It 
involves a pressure-sealed lever arm so 
constructed that it is frictionless and 
free of turning moments due to changes 
in differential pressure across it. This 
design makes possible the recording of 
extremely low absolute pressure ranges. 

These Series 500 recording absolute 
pressure gages are offered in ranges 
from 0 to 20 mm. mercury and up. 
Several instruments with the extremely 
low range of 0 to 6 mm. mercury abso- 
lute pressure have been successfully 
used. 

Rugged in construction, the unit 
gives an accurate record of vacuum in 
terms of absolute pressure, inherently 
correct for barometric variations.— 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. 





Water Purity Indicator 
Gives Rapid Check 


Distilled and de-ionized water is 
quickly and accurately tested by a new 
purity indicator. 

The unit operates on the principle 
that the conductivity of water is di- 
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—i.e., its degree of purity. This prin- 
ciple provides one of the fastest meth- 
ods by which such purity can be de- 
termined. 

Simple to operate, indicator can be 
used to give an easy, quick purity test 
daily, hourly, or whenever needed. It 
ean be used for spot checking or for 
permanent installation. 

Calibrated to zero for pure water 
and directly in terms of impurity con- 
tent within the range of 0 to 30 ppm. 
of sodium chloride, this portable, com- 
pact, heavy-duty tester ean be plugged 
into a 110v., 60 cycle, a.e. current 
source. Special models are available 
for other voltage characteristies. 

Conduetivity cel!s can be furnished: 
Glass dip cell for testing samples of 
distilled water in beakers, rubber dip 
cell for industrial use in testing purity 
of distilled water in tanks, 
and threaded cell for permanent  in- 
stallation in tanks or piping systems. 
I’. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5900 Tabor 
Rd., Philadelphia, 20. 


storage 





Self-Adjusting Plug Valve 
Extends Leakless Service 


Wear is automatically compensated 
for in a new lubricated plug valve. 
This feature is designed to give longer 
leakless service. 

The cylindrical plug of the new valve 
has a wedge action, thus it not only 
adjusts itself for wear, but also keeps 
its sealing surfaces and those of the 
body in intimate contact at all times 
to provide an extra tight guard against 
leakage and to lower lubricant losses. 
Line fluid pressure also acts on the 
plug to promote the sealing effect. 

In addition, port areas are equal to 
the area of standard pipe; a complete 
lubricant seals around the ports; and 
there are positive, stops to 
limit operation to a quarter turn.— 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa. 


visible 
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NEW STERI-WHITE = 


GREAT NEWS FOR FOOD PACKERS! 


THE INSIDE GIVES 
YOUR PRODUCT SENSATIONAL 
NEW PROTECTION! 


THE OUTSIDE SELLS 
WITH FULL-COLOR LABEL 
AND SALES MESSAGE! 


INLAND’S 


“iy 


New 


Outstanding 





Ideal for such 
products as — 


Jams and Jellies 

Chocolate Syrup 

Shortening 

Malt Syrup 

Fountain Syrup 

Pie and Cake Fillings 
and Toppings 

Corn Syrup 

Frozen Fruits 

Fruit Concentrates 
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Development 


in protection-lined 
steel containers 


The gleaming white interior of new Steri-White lining 
adds invaluable sales appeal to your product. It is purity 
protection —- and looks it! 

Available in drums or pails to meet your exact needs. 
Exteriors can be lithographed to serve as “traveling sign- 
boards.” It’s the complete container — the perfect answer 
to your special problems! Get full details today! 


TIN LAN (D> sTEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


6532 South Menard Avenue 





Chicago 38 . . 2... es s © Mllinois 










1949 


Plants at: Chicago e Jersey City e New Orleans 





Send product samples for a laboratory test — 
or ask for a sample pail and test for yourself 


Tear out this coupon and mail today! 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 





' 
§ 6532 South Menard Avenue, Chicago 38, Il. ' 
: Check — [] Please send Steri-White Literature ' 
‘ gins complete details. LJ 
1 0 Please supply a sample Steri-White LJ 
' Container for testing purposes. 
Name....... . (Position) 7 
. Company ’ 
AS I is iin seis gsnttnsnsniinnnmnmmnti § 
Rane .. (State) 
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OF THE,NATIONS FOODS 


_— aii teitere 


2101 W. PERSHING Pf 
146 WABASH AVE. ZONES 
| ZONE 16 


Four 
Modern 
Fortresses 
olan CiUroldeliare 
The Nation’s For Check On Liquids 





werere| S Clarity or turbidity of transparent liquids 
flowing under pressure through pipe lines 
can now be observed by means of a valve- 
type sight glass. Differential pressure is 
established across the deflector to allow 
some of the liquid to circulate continu- 
ously through the glass observation bowl. 


-~-Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 
$00 


| a: Oe OO 


LLAS 


1114 WOOD STREET 


INE 2 


' 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
\ 
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Rubber Gloves curved to fit hand, 
providing greater finger dexterity, and 
having a “sandpaper grip” have been 
developed. Neoprene coating gives 
protection from acids and causties, 
also resists grease and oils.—The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. 





SEALED-PIN, RUBBER-FLIGHT 


CHAIN 
CONVEYORS 


08 






Multiwall Paper Bags, pyrenone 
treated, have been developed to give 
protection to bakery flour shipped into 
hot, humid, and insect-bearing areas. 
The bags have already undergone com- 
mercial shipping tests.—St. Regis 
Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 






Couplings having neoprene centers are 
stated to extend service life as much 


ABLE as ten times longer than ordinary 
FL 0 W M AT E R | A L $ poling Fi oe cae are designed 






for improved power transmission in 
fractional hp. motors used with pumps, 
fans, bottling and packaging ma- 
chinery.—Borg-Warner Corp., 310 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


oy 


You can handle any type of FLOWABLE 
material at low cost per cubic foot with 
HAPMAN Conveyors. They have operated 
successfully for years and their versatility 
has been proven in handling all kinds of 
loose products from ground coffee and 
diatomaceous earth to crushed fish and 





Wire Filter Cloths have resistance to 
severe chemical corrosion. They are 
made of Hastelloy nickel-base alloys. 
There are two grades—one for most 


ammonium sulphate. 





BES 














If you now convey, elevate or other- Each flight of this sealed-pin, solid link, conveyor f . 
wise move FLOWABLE materials, you chain consists of a layer of abrasive resisting common acids, other for applications 
rubber, bonded between 2 steel plates giving paneer a ° . ] 1. Roeb 
should have our catalog on hand. @ rigid sanitary surface. involving oxidation.—John A. oeb- 
lings’ Sons Co., Trenton 2, N. J. 








HAPMAN CONVEYORS, Ine. orci 2 michigon —End 
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AIR VENT 




















Air and other gases in steam lines or equip- 
ment not only reduce the effective temperature of 
the steam, but create insulated cold spots wher- 
ever there is an accumulation. These gases are 
constantly generated in the boiler and air is 

@ always present when starting up. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 275 (Air in Steam). 








Dry steam can be delivered at the point of use 
only by trapping condensate from mains, risers, 
coils, etc. The amount of steam and therefore the 
temperature of the room, process, press, tank or 
oven, can be controlled to within a degree or two 
by selecting suitable Sarco Temperature Controls. 









The speed of the work can be maintained and ¥ 1 
fuel efficiency insured at top level by removing 
condensate with the right Sarco Steam Trap 
based on calculations and recommendations 


@ given in Sarco Bulletin No. 1600. une 


No. 9 THERMOSTATIC 


ASK THE SARCO MAN TO APPLY ‘ABC’? TO YOUR PLANT 





SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


S A R 2 ‘@) Represented in Principal Cities 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


SAVES STEAM SARCO CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 


| MPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 
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New Packages and Products 
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Continental Confections Make Western Debut 


Small cake squares covered with dark chocolate, and 
aptly named Cakebits, are among the European candy 
delicacies being introduced to Southern California markets 
by Helga Continental Confections, Los Angeles. 

This newly formed company makes a variety of specialty 
prepared according to European formulas. 
Included in this group are nougats, marzipan and Helga- 


conteetions 


rettes. 

The marzipan is a chocolate-coated blend of 
almonds with pineapple and pistachios. Helga-rettes are 
composed of filberts in a creamy coffee-flavored base and 


soft, 


wrapped in chocolate. 
Candy is sold in pound and half-pound boxes colored 


Package design was developed by firm's 


pink and blue. 
Peter O. Garner. 


founder, 





Lightweight Pie Plates With Customer Appeal 


Aluminum foil plates and pans, to be used for baking 
as well as for packaging containers, have been developed 
by Foil Kraft, Ine., Los Angeles. 

These new throw-away pie plates are made from .005-in. 
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foil, yet can support 25 lb. weight. Carefully engineered 
lip and side corrugations, plus a unique self-support bot- 
tom, are features of the thin, sturdy pans. 

Available in diameters ranging from 414 to 8-in., the 
containers can be adapted to many items, such as frozen 
foods, pre-cooked specialties, and fruits. Quantity cost to 
processors is slightly above that for paper plates, but is 
far below tin. And deposits are unnecessary. 

The plates heat and cool quickly. Their high strength is 
retained despite bake-oven temperatures up to 650 deg. F. 
Bakers have discovered that the plates permit use of less 
dough, with crusts thinner. 

An additional advantage of the lightweight plates is 
that they take up only about one-sixth the storage space 
required for regular pie tins. 





Film’s Tiny ‘Traps’ Let Produce “Breathe” 


Cellophane perforated with tiny, barely visible, trap- 
door-like openings—to allow passage of accumulated carbon 
dioxide and the entrance of fresh air—now gives pre- 
packaged produce a chance to “breathe”. 

This new wrap, developed by The Dobeckmun Co.,, 
Cleveland, offers every essential feature of the cellophane 
plus the important vapor transmission aspect. It is now 
in use by such large volume packagers as DiMare Bros., 
Boston, and Crossett Co., Cleveland. 

Principle of the new method is rather simple. Perfora- 
tions consist of a series of thin, horseshoe die cuts down 
the side plies of bags and over the center of overwrapped 
roll stock. Result, as stated, is a series of swinging trap 
doors. Because the cellophane is relatively stiff and springy, 
these normally remain closed. The semi-circular cuts serve 
as hinges to respond to pressure of the CO, gas from 
a produce package. Thus, gas is released and air enters. 

Perforations are so small that inseets are practically 
barred from the package. This is a distinct advantage over 
the type ventilated with larger holes. 

Breathing of packaged produce has posed a problem 
since the inception of transparent films. Fresh fruit and 
vegetables are living organisms. They emit CO, gas which, 
when not dissipated, frequently accelerates wilting, shrink- 
age, flavor loss and odors associated with decay. 

Because the swinging doors normally remain closed, the 
moisture proof properties of the film are scarcely altered. 
(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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Will Armstrong 
cap design 


increase your sales? 


When a customer is faced with a choice of 
brands . . . good cap design plays a definite 
part in her decision. An attractive cap design 
not only helps focus attention on your prod- 
uct, but it also increases product identity. This 
“before and after’ illustration will give you a 
good idea of how Armstrong’s expert package 
designers can create an interesting and eye- 
appealing design on a blank metal cap... 
make cash registers ring. Armstrong’s de- 
signers will be glad to do the same for your 
cap. An effective design that will increase sales 
can be added for just a fraction of a cent per 
cap. For suggestions, send a sample package 
and market data to Armstrong Cork 
Co., Glass and Closure Division, 4211 
Prince St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong's 
Closures 


TURN STANDARD CONTAINERS INTO 
STANDOUT PACKAGES 
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Two wholesome products 


from natural fats and oils 


The most powerfully 
dispersing 





ever offered in 
industrial 
quantities 







Myverol Distilled Monoglycerides are more than 90% surface-active 
monoglycerides—uniformly so. When you try them in your product formula. 
tion, you'll find you need only a small fraction of the amount of 30% to 50% 
monoglycerides you've been using ‘til now. 

Taste-free, odor-free, catalyst-free, and soap-free, Myverol Distilled Mono- 
glycerides can be added directly to many products. 


If you'd like to look into the remarkable dispersing properties of these 
materials and figure out the arithmetic with respect to your own profit pic- 
ture, we'll be glad to send you samples, prices, and specifications. 

















= oer 
| | TYPE 18-85 TYPE 18-05 
MYVEROL A plastic fat made A flaked solid made 
| from refined cotton- from triple-pressed 
Di STl L L E D [ seed oil stearic acid 
MONOGLYCERIDES Monoester content | 90% (minimum) 90% (minimum) 
| Glycerol content | 2.5% (maximum) 2.5% (maximum) 
} Color (5% Lovibond) | 10y/1.5R (maximum) 10y/1.5R (maximum) 
Typical Free fatty acid content 1% (maximum) 2.5% (maximum) 
alin (as oleic) (as stearic) 
Specifications | Mettingpoitt ieee 70°C | 
Saponification value 155 —160 | 160 —170 
lodine value 75— 85 | 3 (maximum) 
Specific gravity 0.964 (60°C) 0.958 (75°C) 
4 . i eS Senne e nS een nee aoc 
fers 5 
« “Myverol” is a trade-mark 








DISTILLATION Propucts, INC. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
723 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Gillies & Loughlin, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 





Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; Manufacturers of High Vacuum Equipment 
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For Fresh-Plus Display 


Wet strength paper bags with mesh 
windows for aeration as well as prod- 
uct display, are introduced by Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York City, 
for the prepackaging of produce. 

Called the Vent-Vu bag, it is made 
of two layers of paper. A special 
moisture resistant adhesive bonds the 
mesh strands between the paper walls 
to make the window mesh an integral 
part of the container. 

Manufacturer states that the bags 
offer advantages to both packer and 
retailer. Because of their square bot- 
tom, the bags stand upright on pack- 
aging machines. And the uniform size 
speeds packing and stacking opera- 
tions. 

Retailers find that the bags invite 
impulse buying and encourage larger 
unit sales. Moreover, use of these new 
containers prevents hand-picking and 
thereby keeps all stock saleable. 

The bags come in 5-10-15 lb. sizes, 
with or without the creped kraft 
handles. 


Detergent for Zero Temperature 


For removing fruit stains, blood, 
fatty particles and other proteinace- 
ous material at temperatures below 
zero, a new synthetic detergent and 
wetting agent has been developed by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

In addition, it also markedly re- 
tards the growth of mold and bacteria. 

Called Santomerse No. 1, the com- 
pound is extremely stable in acid and 
alkaline solutions. It may be used in 
either hard or soft water. 

Its ability to function in salt water 
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makes it especially effective as a locker 
plant cleaner. Incorporated into a 
brine solution, it will clean the in- 
teriors of individual food lockers at 
temperatures as low as —4 deg. F. 
This eliminates the need for defrosting. 
The germicidal, deodorant action of the 
solution leaves the lockers fresh. 





Chicken In the Jar 


Solid boned chicken in pure broth 
has recently been presented to a 
nation-wide market by Dennis Chicken 
Products Co., Augusta, Il. 

Product is packed in 1-lb. glass jars. 
Clear visibility of contents is an at- 
tractive aid to the shopper. Label 
suggests uses in creamed chicken 
dishes, chicken sandwiches, and chicken 
pie. 

From a small start in a farm house 

(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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Like Real 
OLD FASHIONED 
SERVICE? 


oO 
woos oonnttt HUNT 





We have over 


800 people 


to serve you! 


Drake OWNER- 

MANAGEMENT 
assures you that this 
service will always be 
prompt, courteous. Our 
personnel strive to 
make your stay with us a 
delightful experience in 
warm hospitality, per- 
sonal service. 


EDWIN L. BRASHEARS 
President 
THOMAS BURNS 
General Manager 






A. the LOOP 
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= and the LAKE E 
= Meet at the 2 
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The low-priced Recorder shown 
here is precision-engineered 
for accuracy. Liquid-filled 
movement is responsive to 
changes throughout the tem- 
perature range. Legible 6” 
chart with wide selection of 
chart ranges between minus 
40°F. and plus 550°F. Choice 
of 24 hr. or 7 day movement. 
Send for catalog showing this 
and many other types of Auto- 
Lite Thermometers. 


Model "500" Record: 
Thermometer. Priced THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
INSTRUMENT AND GAUGE DIVISION, DEPT. F-8 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
WEW YORK + CHICAGO + SARNIA, ONTARIO 


from $37.50. 








Here is the better designed and more efficient 
A-F PortA-Flow Con- 


veyors provide more load carrying capacity 


portable conveyor! 


LIGHTEST 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR 
with 


without sacrificing portability (a man can 
carry a 10’ section of PortA-Flow anywhere). 
The exclusive roller mounting means more 
years of trouble-free performance. Write 


for folder — today! 


‘PERMANENT CONVEYOR’”’ 
THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 
179 Disney Street Established 1901 Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


caw aaa Pra a i a 








<{> Alvey-Ferguson ) 


WASHING MACHINES FOR INDUSTRY 


FOOD 
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New Packages and Products ——— 


kitchen in 1933, the firm has grown 
into a thriving business. Today’s dis- 
tribution is through wholesalers and 
by mail order directly to consumers. 

The Duraglas jars are produced by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





New California Kosher Wine 


Made from Concord grapes, Sholom, 
a new light, sweet wine has recently 
been introduced by C. Sehilling Co., 
San Francisco. 

For the first time in California and, 
as far as can be determined, in the 
U. S., a very high sugar content has 
been obtained in wine without the in- 
troduction of eane sugar. The high 
sweetness factor of this new brand 
is reported derived from a newly dis- 
covered process of using grape con- 
centrate. 

The wine is a truly 100 percent 
grape product and conforms to the 
concept that wine should be made 
from grapes unless otherwise specified. 
Aleohol content is 12 percent by vol- 
ume. 

Product is packaged in all sizes, from 
the gallon to the small 6 2/5 oz. 
twentieth. 


Three New Candy Bars 


Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago, re- 
cently put three newly-developed coco- 
nut candy bars on the market. They 
are: Bar-O-Gold, a caramel-like eoco- 
nut bar with vanilla flavor; Top-See, 
a white coconut combination with the 
lower half dipped in summer choco- 
late; and Kimbell’s Coconut Bar, made 
with a coconut center dipped in sum- 
mer chocolate. 

(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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Never a Forget 


BOILERS BURN DOLLARS... 


Yes — generating steam costs money 
— money for fuel, boiler operation, 
care and maintenance. An old or out- 
moded fuel-wasting boiler can burn 
many hidden dollars through exces- 
sively high steam costs. 

It's sound business to install boilers 
that give you the most for your steam 
dollars — modern, guaranteed high 
efficiency Cleaver-Brooks boilers, using 
oil or gas as fuel. 

For any boiler installation (15 to 500 
HP.)—new or replacement—Cleaver- 
Brooks offers these immediate and 
long-range cost-saving advantages: 

A Custom-Planned Boiler Engi- 
neered for Your Needs: Your steam 
needs and steam-using equipment are 
studied — your present steam load 
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plus your estimate of future expan- 
sion are considered — with this infor- 
mation the size of Cleaver-Brooks Boil- 
er best suited to your specific needs 
is determined. 

Factory Starting Service: Your boil- 
er is placed in operation by Cleaver- 
Brooks factory service-engineers. Your 
operators are trained in operation, care 
and maintenance. 

Flexible Operation Burning Gas or 
Oil With Equal Efficiency: You can 
use oil, gas, or combination oil and 
gas, whichever is of lower cost. Through 
their high heat transfer, Cleaver-Brooks 
boilers operate at a guaranteed effi- 
ciency of 80% from full load down 
to 30% of rating. 

In addition, Cleaver-Brooks boilers 


Cleaver-Brooks 


give you clean, smokeless operation -— 
eliminate fuel and ash vate 98 — re- 
quire no high or costly stacks — no 
special foundations — fit under low 
headroom — provide quick steaming, 
flexible operation to meet fluctuating 
loads — fully meet all codes. 

Available in sizes 15 to 500 HP., 15 
to 200 P.S.I. — write for Cleaver- 
Brooks steam boiler bulletin. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 
352 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


WRITE on your 
business letter- 
head for Steam 
Cost Calculator 

a ready reference slide rule showing com- 
parative steam costs when using oil, gas, 
or coal as fuel. Mailed on request — no 
obligation. 





STEAM BOILERS ry 
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New Products and Packages ___ a 






Three Bear Honey Pack 


Fluted glass containers, specially 
molded, have replaced the conventional 
honey jars in the line offered by Brad- 
shaw & Sons, Wendell, Ida. 

Deserting the regular 1 and 2 lb. 
jars, the packer has introduced three 
new sizes—24-0z. “Papa Bear Size’; 
12-0z. “Mama Bear Size”; and the 
8-oz. “Baby Bear Size”. A new label 
has also been developed to maintain 
the company identity despite the promi- 
nence given to the three bear motif. 

Reportedly the largest individual 
producer-packer of honey in the U. S., 
the firm also supplies the standard 5 
lb. tins and a special “Spun Honey.” 


Successor to the Pickle Barrei 


Lightweight, no-deposit, 5 gal. metal 
containers are being used by the Man- 
hattan Pickle Co., Chicago, for bulk 
pickle packing. 

This innovation is termed one of the 
most unique ideas in the industry. It 
does away with the familiar pickle 
barrel. 

Each can is packaged in a carton and 
is easy to ship and handle. The pro- 
ducer uses the new containers for all of 
his products, ranging from Farm 
Home Kosher Dills to Hollander and 
Wine Flavored Dills. 

—End 
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Foods stay frigid...crankshafts rigid... 
with the help of TIMKEN’ bearings 


EEPING a compressor crank- 
shaft turning smoothly and 
without deflection is especially im- 
portant in a refrigeration plant 
where a breakdown could result in 
huge spoilage losses. This up-to- 
date refrigeration plant plays safe 
by using Timken* bearing equipped 
Baker Refrigeration Corporation 
compressor units throughout. 


Timken tapered roller bearings 
are used on both the drive end and 
the blind end of the 4-cylinder 
compressor crankshafts. They keep 
them turning with minimum fric- 
tion and without lateral play. Per- 
fect alignment prevents wobble; 
wear is reduced; and machine life is 


“Zero” bearing. 


NEW TIMKEN BEARING CUTS RUN-OUT IN HALF! 
Until now, the Timken “Zero” bearing has been the last word 
in bearing accuracy. Now Timken offers industry the “Double- 
Zero” bearing—twice as accurate as the “Zero”! Maximum 
run-out of the new “Double-Zero” bearin 
lionths of an inch—Aa/f the 150 millionths run-out of the 


What an opportunity for manufacturers of machines where 
extreme accuracy is essential! Available in standard single 
row types, up to 10” O.D. Write for further information. 


7 
| 
| 
| 

a | 

is only 75 mil- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

—s 


prolonged. Power consumption is 
cutand less maintenance is required. 


Timken tapered roller bearings 
hold crankshafts in rigid align- 
ment. Due to line contact between 
rolls and races, they have extra 
load-carrying capacity. Because of 
their tapered construction, Timken 
bearings can carry any combina- 
tion of radial and thrust loads. 


Frictionless operation is assured 
by the smooth rolling motion and 
incredibly smooth surface finish of 
Timken bearings. They’re made of 
Timken fine alloy steel and case- 
hardened for maximum wear resis- 
tance. Normally, they last the life 
of the machine. Maintenance time 





TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


is greatly reduced because Timken 
bearings permit tighter closures that 
keep out dirt and retain lubricants. 


No other bearings can give you 
all the advantages you get with 
Timken tapered roller bearings— 
backed by 50 years of bearing re- 
searchand development. That’s why 
it’s so important to make sure you 
have Timken bearings in every ma- 
chine you build or buy. Look for 
the trade-mark ‘‘Timken” on the 
bearing. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘“‘TIMROSCO”, 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 













NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER] — THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL ] AND THRUST -@)~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION i : 
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Employees like 
this easy-to-handle | 
aluminum equipment 


Light-in-weight Wear-Ever aluminum equipment brings cheers 


from the men who work with it, for it means less fatigue. 
It brings cheers, too, from those responsible for efficiency 
and operating costs. For the super-tough alloy 
from which Wear-Ever aluminum food equip- 
ment is made resists gouging and denting — 
gives many extra years of hard service. Mail 
the coupon below for full information 
on Wear-Ever Aluminum food plant 
equipment. The Aluminum Cooking 
UtensilCo., Wear-Ever Bldg., 
New Kensington, Pa. 














SEAMLESS 
CONTAINER 


Available in 30 and 
50 gal. sizes, with or 
without loop handles. 








FOOD TRUCKS 
Strong aluminum body. 14 cu. ft. capacity. Continuous welds 
eliminate cracks and crevices. St. John Neotread wheels. 




















The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 4 
311 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pa. | 
Please send me further information about your 8 
Tus C Pails Food Trucks r] 

Ingredient Containers _] Complete Line 
WEAR- EVER NAME 7 
7 : a 

é FIRM 

ALUMINUM ee 7 
DE MARK & CITY STATE 5 
she beau eseeee ee eeees = wo ol 


ats.v.s vat OFF 
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New Technology 





Heat-Reversion Flavor in Hydrogenated Soybean 
Is Not Due to Unsaponifiable Matter 


Two investigations have been made 
into the possible causes of flavor rever- 
sion in hydrogenated soybean oil. The 
first has dealt with the effect of double- 
degumming, and the second with un- 
saponifiable matter. Specially prepared 
samples and controls were evaluated 
by a panel, each member of which ar- 
ranged the beakers in order of increas- 
ing bean characteristics by odor and/or 
flavor. 


Effect of Double Degumming 


To be sure that the oil used would 
be of exceptional quality, it was ex- 
tracted from No. 1 yellow beans in the 
laboratory. Then it was processed 
promptly, with particular care taken 
to protect it from exposure to light, 
air, and excessive heat at all times. 

The oil was degummed twice, then re- 


fined, bleached, hydrogenated, and 
deodorized. The finished sample and 


controls were heated at 140 deg. C. in 
open beakers in a dark oven for 4 hr. 
Controls comprised 100-percent hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil, the same cot- 
tonseed stock containing 25, 50, and 
75 percent hydrogenated soybean oil, 
and 100-percent hydrogenated soybean 
oil. The panel’s flavor reversion score 
of the specially prepared sample was 
identical with that of the 100-percent 
commercially processed soybean oil. 
Failure of double-degumming to im- 
prove the heat reversion characteristics 
of soybean oil hardened to shortening 
consistency indicates that phospho- 
lipids removed by degumming are not 
the precursors of this type of rever- 
sion. 


Unsaponifiable Fraction Tested 


To test the effect of unsaponifiable 
matter, the latter was extracted from 
soybean oil, which was then reconsti- 
tuted, hydrogenated, postbleached, and 
deodorized. A sufficient amount of the 
unsaponifiable matter was then added 
to refined cottenseed oil to make its 
concentration the same as found in 
the original refined soybean oil. The 
samples were then heat-treated and 
evaluated for reversion. Eight out of 
9 panel members picked the purified 
reconstituted soybean oil to be more 
beany—having more heat reversion— 
than the cottonseed oil to which un- 
saponifiable matter from soybean oil 
had been added. This and other tests 
led to the conelusion that unsaponi- 
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fiable matter is not responsible for 
heat-reversion flavor in soybean oil 
hydrogenated to shortening consistency. 
Thus, both lines of investigation gave 
negative results. 

Digest from ‘Flavor Reversion in Hydrog- 
enated Soybean Oil. I. The Effect of Double- 
Degumming. If. The Effect of Unsaponifiable 
Matter,” by W. G. Taylor, Journal of the 


American Oil Chemists’ ociety, Vol. 26, 413- 
18, Aug., 1949 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 





Humidity Change Causes 
Checking of Macaroni 


Drying is the most important oper- 
ation in the manufacture of macaroni 
products, and improper control leads 
to checking and cracking. In research 
to discover the factors responsible for 
this phenomenon, the coefficient of 
thermal expansion, the coeflicient of 
moisture shrinkage, the modulus of 
rupture, and the modulus of elasticity 


of macaroni products were deter- 
mined. Moisture gradients present 
during drying were also measured, 


and the data were used to compute the 
stresses present. 

A study of the relative magnitude 
of the stresses due to temperature and 
relative humidity changes shows that 
it is the moisture content of the air 
and not the temperature that causes 
the checking. A the 
disappearance of the moisture gradi- 
ent that existed in the macaroni when 
it was in the plastie state in a stress- 
free condition. Reduction of the mois- 
ture gradient near the end of the dry- 
ing process sets up tensile stresses in 
the interior and compressive stresses 
at the outer surface sufficient to cause 
checking. 


second cause is 


“Factors Causing the ee 3 
P. E. Earle and N. eagl- 
267 86, July, 


Digest from 
of Macaroni,” by P. 
ske, Cereal Che A ly Vol. 26, 
1949. 


DAIRY 


Control of Off-Flavors 
In Frozen Cream 


Addition of a fat-soluble antioxidant 
to milk prior to its pasteurization and 
separation, will prevent development 
of oxidized flavors in stored cream or 
butter made from it, according to 
recent tests. Depletion of total vita- 


1949 ® 


min C content of the milk betore pas- 
teurization likewise prevented oxidized 
flavor development in cream made 
from it, but the fat beeame unstable 
after 30 days at 32-34 F. following 
storage for 40 days at 0 deg. F. 

These results were obtained when 
five lots of cream and two lots of 
butter, prepared from mixed milk, 
were stored at 0 to +3 F. for from 
15—247 days, then at 32-34 F. for 
10, 20 and 30 days. Cream and butter 
samples were then scored for flavors, 
and the stability of fat was determined 
by the re-emulsion test. 

Two portions of milk were depleted 
of vitamin C by the addition of H,0.. 
One portion was then pasteurized at 
180 F. for 30 min., the other at 190 F. 
for 10 min. Two additional portions 
containing 20 mg. ascorbie acid per 
l., were pasteurized at the same tem- 
peratures and held as controls, and to 
a third portion of the milk containing 
ascorbie acid, nordihydroguaiaretic 
acid was added in propylene glycol. 
Creams were then separated from these 
samples. 

Butter samples were churned from 
cream separated from milk that had 
been pasteurized at 170 F. for 30 min. 
One part of butter was retained as 
control, and 2 percent salt was added 





to the other. Cream was stored in 
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Darnell Dependa- 
bility assures sav- 
Ings, service. safety 
speed A caster or 
wheel for every use 


Nearly 4000 TYPES of 
CASTERS & WHEELS 


For light, medium or heavy duty ser- 
vice Darnell Casters and Wheels are 
dependable — saving floors, equip- 
ment, money, time and temper. 


Write for F oe VETTE 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 
LONG BEACH 4. CALIFORNIA «36 -N CLINTON. CHICAGO 6. ILL 
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tightly sealed glass containers pro- 
tected from light. Butter was wrapped 
in foil. 

Samples of cream separated from 
NDGA and H,0,-treated milk, and the 
butter samples, did not develop off- 
flavors and retained their sweetness 
throughout the duration of the experi- 
ments. Control creams developed oxi- 
dized flavors during storage at both 
0 and 32-34 F., and the fat became 
unstable after 20 days at 32 F. follow- 
ing storage for 15 days at 0 deg. F. 
Fat in butter containing salt retained 
its stability for 247 days at 0 and for 
an additional 30 days at 32-34 F. 

Digest from “The Effects of Nordihydro- 
guaiaretic Acid, Salt and Temperature of Stor- 
age on the Stability of Fat and Fat-Soluble 
Vitamins in Cream and Butter,” by V. N. Kru- 


kovsky, D. A. Theokas, F. Whiting and E. S. 
Cuceete, Journal of Dairy Science, 679-87, July 
1949. 


CONFECTIONERY 


Marshmallow and Fondant 
Whipped Continuously 


Continuous whipping, to a desired 
consistency, of such confection mate- 
rials as marshmallow and fondant, is 
the object of a patented machine. It 
consists of an elongated, water-jacketed 
chamber with semi-cylindrical bottom, 
vertical side walls, and open top. One 
end of the chamber is closed, while the 
other is left open for discharge of the 
whipped material. Extending longi- 
tudinally through the chamber, and 
coaxial with its cylindrical bottom, is 
a motor-powered shaft carrying rods 
and vanes which whip and aerate the 
material and cause it to progress from 
the feed to the discharge end of the 
chamber. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,471,769, issued 


May 31, 1949, on an application dated Jan. 4, 
1946, to F. S. Nanna, North Lake Village, Ill. 


BAKING 


Low Temperature of Filling 
Abets Meringue Leakage 


Quality of eggs, addition of potas- 
sium acid tartrate, type and tempera- 
ture of the base on which a meringue 
is baked, and baking time and tempera- 
ture were studied in attempts to dis- 
cover the cause of beading and leak- 
age in soft meringues. Details of 
experimental procedure are fully des- 
eribed. 

Results indicate that an optimum 
degree of coagulation of egg proteins 
is an important factor in controlling 
beading and leakage. Conditions fa- 
voring over-coagulation gave excessive 
beading; ineomplete coagulation re- 

(New Technology Continued) 
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THE BOXER, America’s No. 1 fa- 
vorite for 1949, gets his name from 
the fact he uses his front paws in 
much the same way as a human 
boxer when fighting. Coloring of 
coat ranges from fawn to brindle, 
but his muzzle is always black. 


no 




















Buyers Who Know 


: Look at the Pedigree 





Dependable Packaging 


Since 1872 





HE UNION SHIELD is the pedigree 
y awn of a box with 75 years of 
packaging leadership behind it. 
That’s why Standard Brands uses 
Union boxes to carry Royal Puddings 
choice of millions—to dealers all 
over the country. 
The Union shield means every step 
in the making, from tree to finished 
box, is tested and controlled by one 





CERTIFICATE 
OF BOX MAKER ° 
THIS, BOX CONFORMS TO ALI Vy 
CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE: 
MENTS OF CONSOLIDATED VP, 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION |4 
LBS. PER 


management in America’s largest in- 
tegrated pulp-to-container plant. 

Four modern box plants, five of the 
world’s largest paper machines, and 
vast timber tracts are your guarantee of 
consistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price, today and in the future. 

That’s why every month more mak- 
ers of famous brand products are 
shipping in Union boxes. 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG «& Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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food F | j / \ \) O R sulted in excessive leakage. The domi- 
nant factor was the temperature of 


the base on which the meringue was 


baked. Greatest leakage and least 
f i. = t f d beading were observed with meringues 
Ol oI Ca er OO baked on cold fillings (59 F.), where 


HURON 
‘ 
Mono = (Vustamate 


and 
il ydrolyzed Vecetable P roteins 


HURON. the pioneer in the commercial 
development of MonoSodium Glutamate 
in this country, has been supplying food 
manufacturers since 1934. HURON Spe- 
cialists work with food manufacturers and 
have a PRACTICAL knowledge, based on 
years of experience in the application of 
these products. their properties, and cor- 
rect usage. This HURON know-how is 
ALL IMPORTANT to you.. 
example of the wide range of information 


HURON ean give you: 


. here is one 


THE HURON MILLING COMPANY 








aye Jor over 50 years 


the internal temperature of about 158 
F. was insufficient to cause complete 
coagulation. The reverse was true 
when the meringue was baked on hot 
fillings, 131-140F., where the internal 
temperature was about 18 deg. higher 
than on cold fillings. Observations on 
time and temperature of baking in- 
dicated that the length of time a mer- 
ingue is held at a temperature within 
the coagulation range is a more impor- 
tant factor in minimizing leakage than 
the maximum internal temperature 
reached. Egg quality and addition or 
omission of potassium acid tartrate 
had little effect on leakage in compari- 
son with the other factors. 

Digest from ‘Factors Affecting the Beading 
and Leakage of Soft Meringues,”’ by E. E. Hes- 


ter and C. J. Personius, Food Technology, Vol. 
3, 236-40, July 1949. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Fruit Juices Change Color 
Due to Heat and Oxygen 


Effects of time and temperature of 
storage, and the relationship of oxy- 
gen, light, sugar, pH, and antioxidants 
to color changes in fruit juices have 
been __ investigated. Experimental 
packs, with and without sugar, of 
blueberry, black cherry, currant, grape, 
red raspberry, strawberry, and tomato 
juices were prepared, processed and 
stored under similar conditions. The 
pH was adjusted to a range 0.5-0.75 
units above the original value. For 
study of the effect of oxygen, one por- 
tion was aerated and another deaer- 
ated. To another lot, ascorbie acid 
was added. <A second aspect of the 
investigation was the effeets of these 
same factors on the color of antho- 
eyanin pigments isolated from straw- 
berries and currants. Storage studies 
covered six months at various temper- 
atures in the dark and daylight. 

High temperatures and oxygen con- 
tent were responsible for color deteri- 
oration during storage. Exposure to 
light had little effeet on color of juices, 
but caused a bleaching of the antho- 


HURON has been a maker of Wheat Specialties for eyanin pigments. Adjustment of pH 
Industry. In this important development in the food flavor ve : pf : 
values had little, if any, effeet on deter- 


field, it is vital to get the best INFORMATION available—to 
ITY. Your inquiry to HURON creates ~ : i) 2, 
gn Ry may ioration of juice colors, but some 


be sure of the best QUAL 
no obligation. Tell us your product 


_ 


HURON help you. Write for samples, and our Technical Brochure. effect on the pigments. Sugar was 


9 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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without effect on the color of juices 
or pigments. When used as an anti- 
oxidant, l-ascorbie acid gave no pro- 
tection for color stability. With all 
juices except blueberry and _ grape, 

(New Technology Continued) 
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SIMPSON Intensive MIXERS 
are built in 10 sizes, from 1/5 
to 50 cu. ft capacities. Avail- 
able in stainless steel and 
other corrosion-resistant ma- 
terials. They may be equipped 
with oil, steam or water 
jackets, and for mixing under 
pressure or vacuum. 













IN order to make sure that users will get perfect results every time 
they bake, more and more producers of cake mix—doughnut mix— 
and similar food products are using Simpson Intensive Mixers to turn 
out completely blended mixes of unvarying quality. These versatile 
Mixers, utilizing the proven mulling principle of controlled mixing, 
offer a positive method for processing scores of food products better, 
faster, at lower cost. 
Let a National Engineer show you how Simpson Intensive Mixers 
can solve your specific mixing problems. Write today. SIMP S ny 


NATIONAL Cngtneering Company 


614 Machinery Hall Bldg. © Chicago 6, Illinois 
Manufacturers and Selling Agents for Continental European Countries—The George Fischer Steel & Iron Works, Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland. For the British Possessions, Excluding Canada and Australia—August’s Limited, Halifax, England. For Canada— 
Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal. Canada. For Australia and New Zealand—Gibson, Battle & Co., Pty., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 


Vuleuscue 


MIXERS 
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The 
SANITARY 
PUMP 


If you require @ good, dependable, positive pump, one that will not splash, pound or 
foam the liquid being pumped—then use the new Viking Sanitor. 


If you need strictly sanitary approved construction, one that has fewer parts and no 
small, intricate pieces—then use the new Viking Sanitor. 


If you want a unit that can be used as either a perma- 
nent or portable job, one that is even available with 
sanitary casters—then use the new Viking Sanitor. 


If you like a pump that can be cleaned at its place of 
use or can be carried to central cleaning without loosen- 
ing a thing but the piping connections—then use the 
new Viking Sanitor. 





G 
AN HONORED NAME 
IN PUMPING _ 







For complete details on these, and many more out- 
standing features, ask for bulletin DIOOE today. 


Vik; Pump Company 
§ Tite Cedar Falls, lowa 




















Make it a must 


tor NEW IDEAS... 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 
NEW YORK 
NOV. 28 
TO 








HE TAS ee ARe a 
fh 5 ghd ved 
Wan N ith si wy 


Awaiting you at this great Chemical Industries Exposition, will be more 
informative exhibits and demonstrations, more cCost- saving ideas, more 
new developments, more practical answers to production problems .. . 
than you've ever seen assembled in one place expressly for the chemical 
processing industries. Plan now to see and learn about the latest develop- 
ments in methods, materials, and equipment for better, faster, and less 
costly process operations in the food processing industry. 

You can get a wealth of valuable information that will help to place your 
plant in a better position to meet growing competition through lower 
costs and better products. Be sure to be there. 

® 5770 Management International Exposition Co 
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progressive bleaching resulted from 
addition of ascorbic acid; and when 
added to anthocyanin pigments it 
caused complete decolorization. Sta- 
bility of the color of strawberry foun- 
tain syrup was enhanced by increasing 
sugar and/or citric acid concentration. 

Digest iy ag “Stability of Color in Fruit 
juices ee Nebesky, W. B. Esselen, Jr., 


MCoann and C. R. Fellers, Food 
RM Vol. 14, 261-74, May-June 1949. 


Maturity Dates of Vegetables 
Forecast by “Heat Units” 


Scheduled planting of peas, sweet 
corn and snap beans to eliminate har- 
vesting gluts is proving effective in 
areas growing large quantities of these 
vegetables for canning. Known as the 
“heat unit” system, it is based on 3 
factors: (1) Total number of heat units 
required by each variety; (2) average 
number of heat units per day during 
growing season; and (3) daily accumu- 
lation of heat units during the current 
planting season. (Heat units equal: 
The mean daily temperature minus 40 
multiplied by 24.) 

In scheduling each day’s planting, 
the estimated yield per acre is divided 
into the daily capacity of processing 
equipment. The rate of accumulation 
of heat units is the factor that deter- 
mines the rate of maturity and there- 
fore is used in spacing planting dates. 
In general, about 800 units will be 
added daily at harvest time. If plant- 
ings are spaced approximately 800 heat 
units apart, maturity should fall on 
successive days. 

Digest from ‘Heat 


Maturity of Peas,” by C 
search, Geneva, N. Y., 13 





FISH 


Ultra-Violet Detects Shell 
In Picked Crab Meat 


Inspection under ultra-violet radia- 
tion allows easy detection and facili- 
tates removal of small fragments of 
exterior shell and interior skeletal ma- 
terial from picked crab meat. These 
fragments contain materials which, 
when exposed to ultra-violet rays, fluo- 
resce due to conversion of the invisible 
rays into visible light. A secondary 
effect of the exposure is that certain of 
the rays have a lethal effect on con- 
taminating microorganisms. 

Equipment consists of a quartz mer- 
cury-vapor lamp, and a box with its 
top sloping back from the open front 
that faces the operator. A window of 
special glass that filters out visible light 
separates the lamp from the interior of 

(New Technology Continued) 
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It is the result of a series of original 
discoveries made in our laboratories 
in the course of research extending 
over a period of many years. 

For the first time the flavor alone of 
sun-ripened raspberries has been lifted 
with absolute precision and converted 
into a tremendously powerful flavor 
material with physical characteristics 
specialized for commercial uses. 

Its absolute uniformity is the result 
of completely controlled, synthetic con- 
struction. Its sure, solid raspberry flavor 
is the result of systematic research and 
exact knowledge. 


FIRMENICH & CO. 


250 West 18th Street, New York II, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e¢ IN CANADA: CARAMEED, LTD., 350 WALLACE AVENUE, TORONTO 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.... PARIS, FRANCE 
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...in Operation 


HE design and construction of Cyclone 

Metal Belts produce maximum flexi- 
bility lengthwise . . . extreme rigidity cross- 
wise. 

Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belts are flex- 
ible in another sense, too. It’s a relatively 
simple job to lengthen or shorten the belt 
to meet changing plant conditions. And 
worn sections are easy to replace. 

The Flat Wire Metal Belt shown is one 
of three Cyclone styles designed for faster, 
more efficient processing operations. For 
complete information on all styles, meshes, 
metals, alloys and widths, write for Catalog 
No. 4. And get in touch with your nearest 
Cyclone sales office; they’re in most prin- 
cipal cities. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (sve Sete mes courann 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE METAL CONVEYOR BELTS 
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(usehold Extracts 


are TASTIER 
when Flavored 


by FRIITZSCHE 


Extract manufacturers who use any but the finest basic ingre- 
dients in the preparation of their products risk serious loss in 
the almost certain failure of their brands to develop repeat 
business. They can safely avoid this possibility by using 
dependable, uniform, laboratory-controlled flavor concentrates 
that bear the FRITZSCHE seal of guaranteed quality. Backed 
by more than three quarters of a century of fine flavoring 
“know-how”, these materials insure superior effects at mini- 
mum cost. 








FRITZSCHE = 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS. Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, Ul, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., *Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel pbia, 
Pa., San Francisco, Calif., *St. Louis, Mo., *Torunto, Canada and *Mexico, D. F. 
FACTORY: Clifton, N. ] 
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the box. When a tray of crab meat is 
placed in the box, the bluish fluores- 
cence of the shell fragments is readily 
visible to the observer. The rays that 
cause most of the fluorescence have 
wave lengths of approximately 3,500 
Angstrom units. 

Digest from “Ultra-Violet Rays for Detect- 
ing Shell in Picked Crab Meat,” by S. W. 
Roach, Progress Report of the Pacific Coast 
Stations, 39, Vancouver, B. C., July. 1949. 


VITAMINS 


Ascorbic Acid Retention 
Aided By Cold Storage 


Aseorbie acid values for raw and 
canned corn, peas, green beans, lima 
beans and spinach have been deter- 
mined, with special reference to the 
effects of time and conditions of stor- 
ing and washing the freshly picked 
vegetables. So-called “tield samples,” 
hand-picked just before the crops were 
harvested, were analyzed within 30 
min. after leaving the field. This was 
from 1-3 hr. before analysis of the 
samples designated “prompt handling” 
in the storage series. Other samples 
were analyzed still later, with note of 
the commercial handling procedures. 
Of the lots that were canned, one can 
from each storage sample was opened 
for aseorbie acid analysis. 

Summarizing the tabulated results: 
For comparable storage periods, cold 
storage gave better ascorbie acid re- 
tention than storage at outdoor tem- 
peratures, especially since the holding 
time increased. Holding peas and lima 
beans in running water decreased 
aseorbie acid retention. Washing be- 
fore holding definitely increased aseor- 
bie acid retention ct lima beans, but 
made little difference in peas. <A 
10 percent wash of calcium propionate 
decreased retention in lima beans. 
Corn showed little change as a result 
of any of the treatments used. 


Digest from “The Nutritive Value of Canned 
Foods. II. Changes in Ascorbic Acid of Vege 
tables During Storage Prior to Canning,” b 
P. Paul, B. Einbecker, L. Kelley, M. Jackson, 
L. Jackson, R. E. Marshall, W. F. Robertson, 

M. A. Ohlson, Food Technology, Vol. 3, 


July 1949 





Vitamin A In Cod Livers 
Decreases In Summer 


Pacifie cod livers are a marginal 
source of vitamin A that may be util- 
ized at a profit under favorable market 
conditions. This was determined in 
1947, when large quantities of livers 
were brought to Seattle for processing. 

As the season advanced from May 
to August, oil eontent of livers in- 
creased while the vitamin-A potency 
of the oil decreased. During July and 

(New Technology Continued) 
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dependable power operation and remote control 








Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 
power operated 








FEATURES: 
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Bendix-Westinghouse Rotochamber top-works 
has rolling sleeve type of seal . . . leakproof and 
practically frictionless. No packing glands and 
no lubrication required. 

Pressed steel cylinder is neat looking, light and 
compact. Height of 2” flanged air-to-close valve 
from center line to top is only 934"; air-to-open 
valve (in open position) is 1414”. 
Bendix-Westinghouse top-works has been tested 
up to seven million strokes without any sign of 
wear or failure. 

Top-works may be operated with air or hydraulic 
pressures up to 105 pounds. For pressures up to 
100 pounds in the line being controlled, an 
actuating pressure of only 50 pounds is required 
under average conditions. Pressure reducing 
valves are not required for pressures up to 105 
pounds because of adjustable stem travel stops 
incorporated in the valve bonnet design. 


Adjustment is easily made without removal of 
top-works from valve body. 


suitable for use with other valve 
motor units. Sliding stem bonnets 
are interchangeable with other 
bonnet designs, 


a q 
iD Sliding stem bonnet assembly is 





YOU GET THESE ADVANTAGES IN ANY 
GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVE: 

Diaphragm isolates working parts from the 
fluid, preventing corrosion of these parts and con- 
tamination of the fluid; diaphragm opens wide 
for streamlined flow; diaphragm presses tight for 
positive closure, even with suspended solids in 
the line; body, lining and diaphragm materials 
to meet service conditions; simple maintenance. 
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by Bendix-Westinghouse Rotochambers 





Grinneil Company, Inc. 
260 West Exchange St. 
Providence 1, R. I. 


Please send me a copy of your new Catalog 4-S 
of Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves. 
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CONVEYOR BELT CLEANING: (metal, 
rubber, canvas). Oakite Steam-Detergent 
Cleaning with the Oakite Gun has it all 
over laborious manual methods. Cuts clean- 
ing time and cleaning costs to the bone. 
Informative literature on conveyor-belt 
maintenance (cleaning, descaling, derust- 
ing) yours FREE on request. 


KETTLE CLEANING: (copper, aluminum, 
stainless steel). Burnt-on deposits on the 
inside, tarnish on the outside—makes no 
difference, there are specialized Oakite 
cleaning compounds designed to remove 
the most troublesome baked-on deposits 
quickly, thoroughly, safely. Interesting 
facts on “beauty-treatment” for kettles 
yours for the asking. 


FLOOR WASHING: (cement, wood, rub- 
ber, tile). Oakite has cleaners for every 
type of flooring. Each compound is de- 
signed to remove heavy ground-in grease, 
grime, fruit or vegetable stains. Oakite- 


cleaned floors are film-free ... safe to walk 


on. And Oakite-cleaned floors last longer. 
The Oakite story on economical floor- 
washing gladly mailed free on request. 


Get MORE for YOUR Cleaning Dollar: If you are interested in 
getting more for your cleaning dollar make your supply source— 
Oakite. You can be sure of getting good materials where a little 
will go a long, long way. You can be sure of getting service... 
in-plant service from a man who knows his job .. . knows where 
and how to save you money on any cleaning, descaling or derusting 
need that may arise. So consult Oakite first on ‘“Stem-to-Stern” 
sanitation. For name of your nearest Oakite Technical Service 


Representative write address below. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


OAKITE 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 








SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
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August, however, the change in vi- 
tamin-A potency of the oil was not 
great, and the vitamin A per unit of 
liver remained almost constant. 
Weighted average for the entire catch 
was 1.29 million units vitamin A per 
lb. of liver. Vitamin D potency of 
composite oil was 200 USP. units per g. 

Digest from “Vitamin A and D Potencies of 
the Liver Oil of Pacific Cod,” by F. B. San- 


ford and H. W. Nilson, Commercial Fisheries 
Review, 13-15, May 1949 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sweetening Ingredient 
From Fruit Material 


An improved method for separating 
the sweetening ingredients from fruit 
material in the form of an aqueous 
solution which can be readily processed 
into a sweetening medium, is the aim 
of a recent patent. The method com- 
prises addition of water to the fruit 
and grinding to a fine, juicy pulp. 
An alkaline material such as lime is 
added to raise the pH of the pulp 
above 9, and there follows heating to 
free the juice from the pulp. Filtra- 
tion separates the extracted liquid, 
which is further treated to eliminate 
impurities. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,466,014, issue 
Apr. 5, 1949, on an application dated Feb. 12, 
1942, to A. M. Erickson, and J. D. Ryan, and 


assigned to Barron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif. 


Sulphydryls In Milk Solids 
Depress Loaf Volume 


Improperly treated nonfat milk 
solids are known to soften the dough 
and depress the loaf volume of bread. 
And the serum protein fraction of 
the milk is the responsible component. 
In the belief that such powerful re- 
ducing groups in the protein as the 
sulphydryls might be involved, re- 
search was undertaken to determine the 
effect of heat-treatment on the ac- 
tivity of these groups. Serum pro- 
tein sols were prepared, heat-treated 
in nitrogen, and the  sulphydry! 
groups determined by titration with 
o-iodosobenzoate. Other studies were 
made in which the sols were heated in 
the presence and absence of air, and 
the sulphydryl groups determined by 
three methods—thiamin disulphide, 
ferricyanide, and o0-iodosobenzoate. 

In the sols heat-treated under nitro- 
gen, the titratable sulphydryl groups 
decreased progressively as the heat- 
treatment was made more drastic. In 
the tests on sols heat-treated in air and 
nitrogen, a decrease in sulphydryl 
groups available to 0o-iodosobenzoate 
only oceurred in air. Both thiamin 

(New Technology Continued) 
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RING-ROLL MILLS 


For medium and fine reduction (10 
to 200 mesh), hard or soft ma- 
terials. Very durable, small power. 
Operate in closed circuit with 
Screen or Air Separator. Open- 
door accessibility. Many sizes. No 
scrapers, plows, pushers, or shields. 


AIR SEPARATOR 


For separation of fines to 325 mesh 
and finer. Increases output from 
25% to 300% ... lowers power 
costs by 50°(. For years, this separa- 
tor has been the standard in the 
cement industry. 





DUSTLESS BLENDER 


Four-way mixing action assures a 
thoroughly blended product. Open- 
door accessibility permits easy 
cleaning. Available in many mixing 
capacities for 4 ton per hour 
and up. 





SWING-SLEDGE MILLS 
For coarse and medium reduction 
(1” to 20 mesh). Open-door acces- 
sibility. Soft, moderately hard, tough 
or fibrous substances. Built in sev- 
eral types and many sizes. 


Sturtevant equipment, such as illustrated, helps you 
overcome high labor and production costs by increasing output. 
In addition, their rugged construction assures long life 
with minimum maintenance. It will pay you to investigate 
these machines. Write for information. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


106-A CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 24, MASSACHUSETTS 


Designers and Manufacturers of: CRUSHERS @® GRINDERS @ SEPARATORS 
CONVEYORS @ MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS ®@ ELEVATORS © MIXERS 


INDUSTRIES, 


NOVEMBER, 


1949 


JAW CRUSHERS 


For coarse, intermediate and fine 


reduction of hard or soft substances. 
Heavy or light duty. Cam and Roller 
action. Special crushers for Ferro- 
alloys. Several types, many sizes. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 
106-A Clayton Street, Boston 24, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your catalog. I am es- 
pecially interested in 








Name — 

Street 
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—— streamlined for speed 





this AMESTEAM is 


GENERATOR 
Streamlined for Saving 


This cut-away view of an AMESTEAM Generator 
shows the three full-length-of-boiler passes ar- 
ranged to provide a smooth, even flow of gases 
through the Unit — insuring more efficient conver- 
sion of your fuel BTU's into steam, with resultant 
low stack temperatures, high CO, and a guar- 
anteed thermal efficiency of 80%. 


And it's fast, too —- full steam pressure in 20 to 
30 minutes. 


Buy an AMESTEAM Generator — substitute its 
consistently smooth daily operation for your 
present inefficient boiler room conditions. 


AMESTEAM Generators are available from 10 
h.p. to 400 h.p.; for pressures from 15 Ibs. to 200 
Ibs.; and for firing with Light Oil, Heavy Oil, 
Straight Gas, Light Oil-Gas or Heavy Oil-Gas 
Combinations. For full information — 


AMES SEND 


IN 
IRON WORKS [RON 


Oswego, N. Y. 


Builders of Better Boilers 
Since 1848 





AMES IRON WORKS 
Box 311, Oswego, N. Y. 

| would like to know more about Amesteam Generators. 
Please send your latest bulletin. 


I i insicessnsiceesonbacliiceincaicheamn niece 
Company... 
Address 


Zone State.. 
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New Technology 


disulphide and ferricyanide gave low 
titers for unheated samples, compared 
with o-iodosobenzoate, but heat treat- 
ment increased the groups available to 
these reagents. 

The decrease in sulphydryl groups 
praduced by heating coincides with the 
loss of dough-softening action, and 
explains the improvement in the bak- 
ing value of nonfat milk solids that 
can be effected by proper heat-treat- 
ment of separated milk before drying. 

Digest from “Effect of Heat Treatment_on 
the Sulphydryl Groups of Milk Serum Pro 
teins,” by R. A. Larsen, R. Jenness and W. 


Geddes, Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 26, 287-97, July, 
1949 


Specific Heat Determinations 
Show Surprising Results 


In an attempt to establish a true 
relationship between the specific heat 
and physical properties of foods, 
specific heats of a number of fruits 
and vegetables, in the temperature 
range —40 to +40 F., have been deter- 
mined by use of a specially designed 
large bomb calorimeter. Meats were 
also tried, but without success since 
the fat forms a thick jelly. 

Previously, specifie heats for food- 
stuffs were calculated from data pub- 
lished by Siebel in 1892. These were 
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based on the assumption that foods 
are water and solid matter, and that 
the heat capacity of each is independ- 
ent of the other. This gives a single 
value for a particular food above and 
a single value below the freezing point. 
Data obtained in the present study 
indicate that specific heats of fruits 
and vegetables do not follow Siebel’s 
rule. In the freezing range, the sp. 
ht. inereases nearly logarithmically 
with temperature rise to the initial 
freezing temperature. Above this tem- 
perature, the sp. ht. drops almost 
instantaneously to just under 1 and is 
approximately constant for further 
temperature increases. These changes 
are shown in the accompanying graph. 
Digest from “Specific Heats of Foodstuffs,” 
E. Staph, Refrigerating Engineering, 


767-71, $29, Aug., 1949 A 
—End 
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FINDINGS OF FACT CONFIRM 
-. HIGH VALUE OF ENRICHMENT 


INRICHMENT has been elevated to a new high 
k level of national and social significance. 

The far-reaching Newfoundland Nutritional 
Surveys* have decisively demonstrated the part 
that flour and bread enrichment can play in 
reducing infant mortality, lowering the tuber- 
culosis death rate and over-all death rate, de- 
creasing signs of malnutrition, and increasing 
the alertness of children and grownups alike. 


BEFORE ENRICHMENT 


The first of these large-scale fact-finding 
surveys was conducted in 1944. Signs of mal- 
nutrition were widespread. Infant mortality 
and tuberculosis death rates were two to three 
times as high as in similar populations. En- 
richment with thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin was 








then put into effect. 


AFTER ENRICHMENT 


Four years later, in 
1948, the second survey 
showed a dramatic reduc- 
tion in signs and symp- 
toms related to deficien- 
cies of these essential 


“Nutrition .. . has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitution as foll 
‘Health is the complete state 
of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give them greater economic 












nutrients. Gone to a great 
extent was the apathy 





status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.”’ 











so noticeable in 1944. —National Health Assembly, 
Deaths from tuberculosis May 1-4, 1948 
had decreased sharply, ( 


and the rate of stillbirths 
and infant deaths was strikingly reduced. 


A CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


Here is a clear-cut confirmation of the high 
value of bread and flour enrichment to the na- 
tional health. Here is a challenge to America’s 
milling and baking industries, which have the 
enviable opportunity of bringing more buoyant 
health and greater physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through ENRICHMENT. 


*These surveys were supported by the Newfound- 
land Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis 
Association, the individual investigators, and Merck 
& Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
March 1945 and April 1949.) 








MERCK VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
FOR ENRICHMENT AND FORTIFICATION 


For Millers, Bakers, Cereal and Macaroni Manufacturers 
Merck Enrichment Ingredients - Merck Vitamin Mixtures for 
Flour Enrichment - Merck Bread-Enrichment Wafers - Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures for Corn-Products Enrichment - Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures and Wafers for Macaroni Enrichment. 
Merck Knows Vitamins. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Marufacteing Chemis RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis,Mo. ~- Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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CONTINUOUS PRESSURE 
seen omnes COOLERS 





The One- Man , a * 


Cook- Room 





Lines in Modern Canneries 














Spots the Process...Cuts the Cost 
and Improves the Pack 


filler and sealer to the Cooker-Cooler line... to 


It’s a one-man cook room for sure. One man 
labeling machine . . . to casing line... and on to 


with an eye on the centralized control board sees 


Typical Installation of FMC Sterilizing 










at a glance how the entire unit is operating. And 
this is only one source of saving. 

The FMC Continuous Pressure Cooker and 
Cooler saves time, trouble, labor, and dollars all 
along the line. Cans move continuously from 


THE LEADER IN 
DAN ERSAFIED 
FOUD 


EQUIPMENT 


SEATTLE « 


storage or shipping area. Thus you reduce man 
hours and excess handling on a wholesale basis. 

Moreover, you get increased capacity, im- 
proved flavor in the product, better appearance, 
and a superior pack. 


Write for FMC’s ‘‘The 1-Man Cook Room,”’ or see your nearest 
FMC Canning Machinery Representative for full information. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIV. sanso3e' "14, 


PORTLAND © LOS ANGELES © NOGPESTON, ILL. (SPRAGUE-SELLS BIV.) 
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Convention Report 
Packers Need Less Fat, More Lean 


American Meat Institute hears government and industry 
representatives on surplus lard and prepackaging 


Fats and oils garnered a major share 
of attention at the 44th annual meeting 
of the American Meat Institute, in 
New York City in late September. 
With production for 1948-49 about 
equal to the 1943-44 record year, and 
prospects for a new record high in 
1949-50, the industry is faced with a 
serious glut. The picture is further 
complicated by the rapid expansion in 
soybean output. 

The coming year’s increase, more- 
over, will be largely in the animal fat 
group, according to Charles EK. Lund, 
chief, Fats & Oils Section, Department 
of Commerce, who placed the output 
of vegetable oils at from 200- to 250,- 
000,000 Ib. lower than in the 1948-49 
season. Mr. Lund also thought it prob- 
able that fats and oils exports would 
drop in the coming year. 

With the 1949 pig crop estimated at 
96,000,000 head, 13 percent greater 
than in 1948, Mr. Lund foresaw at 
least 100,000,000 Ib. of lard added to 
our domestie stocks, unless per capita 
consumption should be increased. He 
added that it appeared more than ever 
desirable for the industry to swing 
toward the meat type rather than the 
fat type hog. 


Find New Outlets 


Fat of hogs was also discussed by 
T. C. Byerly, Animal Husbandry Di- 
vision, USDA. In 1947, he said, the 
average pig produced enough pork for 
two persons and enough lard for two- 
and-a-half persons. We must, there- 
fore, find new or extended uses for 
lard or produce leaner pigs. Mr. By- 
erly thought the solution would prob 
ably come from both directions. 

A pig must be sufficiently fat, he 
continued, to produce a firm eareass. 
Research at Beltsville, Md., indicated 
that pigs on a typical diet, consisting 
largely of corn with adequate protein 
and mineral supplements and green 
forage, or alfalfa hay or meal, must 
have at least 14 in. of back fat to 
yield firm ecareasses at 225 lb. live 
weight. It is possible, he thought to 
obtain a firm eareass in a 100-lb. pig 
with only 0.8 in. of back fat on a diet 
consisting chiefly of potatoes or pol- 
ished rice or barley with skim milk. 

The surest and quickest way to in- 
crease the proportion of meat to lard, 
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Mr. Byerly said, is to produce more 
pigs and market them at lighter 
weights. He pointed to recent obser- 
vations made by Osear G. Mayer, who 
pointed out that if the same feed fed 
to hogs in 1948 had been used to pro- 
duce pigs weighing 225 lb. each, in- 
stead of the 225 lb. average that went 
to market, 500,000,000 lb. more lean 
euts and 750,000,000 lb. less lard and 
fat euts would have been produced. 


Feeding Problem 


Producer control of lard production, 
however, brings up another problem! 
A major portion of commercial pigs 
are produced on self-fed corn and a 
supplement either hand-fed or self-fed. 
Kesearch, he said, is needed to deter- 
mine whether a protein concentrate 
exists or can be devised that will induce 
pigs self-fed on corn to balance their 
diet at a protein level that will assure 
a high proportion of lean meat. 

John F. Krey, board chairman of 
the Institute, pointed up the price 
decline in lard along with the compe- 
tition afforded by synthetics, particu- 
larly emulsifiers for use in. bakery 
goods. From a selling vantage of 
$5.50 per ewt. above the price of hogs, 
in 1910, lard has declined to a point 
where in 1949 it was $6 lower per ewt. 
than the cost of the hog. 

Mr. Krey, like the previous speakers 
reported, urged more hogs at lighter 
weights and further advocated an in- 
crease in our entire livestock popula- 
tion. In addition to inereasing our 
meat production, large livestock num- 
bers, he pointed out, go hand in hand 
with soil building and conservation. 


Self-Service Meats 


Improved quality has enabled the 
Kroger chain to use meat as a major 
merchandising push, aceording to the 
Kroger Co. president, Joseph B. Hall. 
He spoke of the evolution of self- 
service meats, declaring the trend is 
accelerating. At present, he said, eut- 
ting and wrapping in stores are neces- 
sary because of the small volume. Mr. 
Hall predicted, however, that fresh 
meats will eventually be packaged at 
a central point by the meat companies. 
When that time arrives—and it is not 
too far distant—the meat packer will 
have brand identification on the econ- 
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CP Boosters and 
complete refrig- 
eration equip- 
ment for foods, 
beverages. 2, 4 
and 6cylinder 
mmonia 
Compressors. 


CP Stainless Steel 
Multi-Pass Plate 
Heat Exchanger. 
Can be used for 
heating or cool- 
ing milk and 
many other 
liquid products, 
orasa Hig 
Temperature 
Short T.me Pas- 
teurizer 


‘ 
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CP Stainiess Steel 
Pumps assure 
Sanitation stand- 
ards. Ideal for 
pumping a wide 
variety of liquid 
food products. 














CP Multi-Flo Ho- 
mogenizer with 
Single Service 
Valve does a bet- 
ter job of homo- 

enization with 
ess pressure and 
horsepower. 
Minimum clean- 
up time. 





CP Stainless Stee! 
Multi-Process 
Tanks are ideal 
for pasteurizing 
and mixing milk, 
cream, and other 
liquid food prod- 
ucts. Vaporor 
Film Heating. 





CP Stainless Stee! 
Fittings and Tub- 
ing available 
from warehouse 
stocks coast to 
coast 











See Classified Directory 
for Phone Number of 
the nearest CP Branch 
listed below 





THE Creamery Package 
MFG. COMPANY 
General and Export Offices 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


BRANCHES: Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo - 
* Houston + 


Chicago + Dallas + Denver 
Kansas City,Mo. + Los Angeles « Minneapolis + 
Nashville + New York *» Omaha «+ Philadelphia + 


Portland, Ore. + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 

* St.Louis + Seattle + Toledo + Waterloo, la 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. — TORONTO 
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Put EXTRA Value In 
This KENNEDY VALVE 









KENNEDY STANDARD woe 
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” ¢hrough 3” 


75 Water, Oi 
available. 
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oe HANDWHEEL, malleable iron, 
non-heating design, large size 
for non-slip, comfortable grip. 


—_— PACKING NUT, bronze, heavy 


head withstands pipe wrench 
punishment, extra threads 
provide increased packing 
adjustment. 


WHEEL NUT, below hand- 
wheel level to prevent burning 
palm of hondon steam service. 


GLAND, bronze, self-center- 
ing, extra-long to allow maxi- 
mum take-up on packing. 


PACKING, molded, graphited 
and lubricated asbestos, de- 
signed and proved to main- 
tain resilience and resist leak- 
age for long periods. 


STUFFING BOX, bronze, un- 
4 usually deep to provide tight- 
~ ness without jamming pack- 
ing. Can be repacked under 
pressure wide open. 


STEM, bronze, high tensile 
and torsional strength, 
non-rising for limited 
headroom, also reduces 


- \" 
re 


BONNET, bronze, large hexes 
close to body increase rigidity, 
permit easier removal when 
clearances are close. 


| 


f 


‘ 


BODY, bronze, 
rugged construc- 
tion, straight pas- 
sageway) mini- 
mizes flow resist- 
ance, disc clears 
passagewoy in full 
open position. 


DISC, bronze, simple, 
strong mechanism. Interior 
body ribs fit channels on disc to 
provide accurate guide. 


Write for Bulletin No. 102 * BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


K 7 N VALVE MFG. CO. 
N * ) Y 1065 EAST WATER ST. 
"7 ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


VALVES + PIPE FITTINGS + FIRE HYDRANTS 
OFFICE-WAREHOUSES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO + SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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sumer package. Product quality and 
cutting methods, he said, will then be 
as important to the packer as they now 
are to the retailer. 

The main trouble with self-service 
meats, in the opinion of James Cooke, 
general manager, Penn Fruit Co., Phil- 
adeiphia, arises from too much initial 
success and too little technical know- 
how. A consumer survey, last spring, 
placed the principal complaints in 
three categories: 

1. Merchandise was not fresh or did 
not appear fresh. 2. Excessive waste, 
both apparent and concealed. 3. Types, 
thickness and size of euts were not 
satisfactory. 


Need Production Aid 

Selt-serviced fresh meat problems, 
he said, basically involve cost and qual- 
ity. Both can be solved by planning 
and production know-how. Most mer- 
chants, however, have not yet acquired 
the training, personnel, or equipment 
for production. The retailer is still 
primarily a salesman. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Cooke con- 
tinued, that if we earn the confidence 
of the consumer, self-service provides 
the means for mass selling of meats on 
a scale impossible in service. It is the 
only method of doing really big volume 
in the few concentrated peak hours 
characteristic of super market retail- 
ing. Meat is mass produced and mass 
processed, he went on, but when it 
comes to merchandising it is_ still 
largely sold on a small-scale, personal- 
ized basis. The retailer is paying 
wages comparable with industry but is 
still handling meats in a costly and 
primitive way. Self-service permits 
the mass selling necessary to mateh 
the mass production of the meat pack- 
ing industry. Produetion knowledge 
is the answer. The merchant needs 
technical help, Mr. Cooke said, and the 
packer is ideally equipped to help 
him. It is to the packers’ self-interest 
to bring the meat merchant up to date 
on production. 


Top Officers Continue 


John F. Krey, who is president of 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Wesley Hardenbergh was 
again eleeted president. The following 
vice-chairmen of the board were also 
re-elected: EF. W. Hoffman, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; Chester G. New- 
comb, Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
land; W. F. Sehluderberg. Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more; and W. R. Sinelair, Kingand 
& Co., Indianapolis. Newly elected 
viece-chairmen are R. A. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, and A. 
W. Brickman, Illinois Meat Co.. Chi 
cago. 

—End 
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Because it combines easily with other materials . . . it absorbs and retains 
moisture . . . it does not evaporate easily . . . it is an excellent solvent. 
particularly for flavoring oils . . . and an effective anti-freeze —USP 











Technical 
Giycerine News 


A UNIQUE COFFEE CONCENTRATE is said 
to preserve its aroma until used, accord- 
ing to a recent patent. A specially pre- 
pared powdered concentrate is added to 
freshly ground coffee which has been im- 
pregnated with glycerine. It is claimed 
that the resultant concentrate can be used 
in small cotton bags to make coffee of full 
flavor. (F-17) 
* * 





REVISED GLYCEROL VISCOSITIES TABLE 
AVAILABLE. A new table of the viscosi- 
ties of glycerine in aqueous solution 
from 0 to 100 per cent, at from 0 to 100 
degrees C. has been prepared by the 
Research Laboratories of Glycerine 
Producers’ Association. Write for your 
copy. (F-18) 


* * * 


CANDY MANUFACTURERS USING CERTI- 
FIED FOOD COLORS will find that glycer- 
ine is not only an excellent solvent and 
suspending agent for FD&C colors but 
also an effective preservative as well. 
Where a color solution is to be kept for 
any length of time, it is advisable to add 
25% of glycerine by volume or 32 ounces 
per gallon of water. (F-19) 


* * * 


GLYCERINE SECTIONS OF BEILSTEIN TRANS- 
LATED! Now available for the first time, 
an English translation of the Glycerine 
Sections of Beilstein’s famous Hand- 
buch der Organischen Chemie (4th Edi- 
tion). Complete in one volume entitled 
“GLYCERINE AND SOME GLYCERINE DE- 
RIVATIVES.” 

Publication authorized by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. Com- 
piled and edited by Dr. R. N. DuPuis, 
Dr. C. S. Miner, Jr. and J. B. Segur — 
long acknowledged as authorities in the 
field of Glycerine and its properties. 
Amassed in its 210 pages are an un- 
usually large number of Glycerine 
derivatives with extensive cross-refer- 
ences. Also included are a complete 
table of contents and a detailed index 
of the derivatives and fatty acid esters 
of Glycerine. A timely, comprehensive 
volume for your chemical reference 
library. 

Order from the Glycerine Producers’ 
Association enclosing $2.50 (check or 
money order) for each copy. 


| glycerine enjoys wide application in the food industry. ae 
Where is it used? In ice cream... in chewing gum...in peanut butter...cake teen une - H 
...meat seasoning compounds and many other food products— — eget ssOciATION: per ' 
doing a wide variety of jobs: preserving. retaining freshness, = ——"7"~ ne PR ome - \ 
en « improving texture and acting as a useful ingredient to prevent GLY CETDISON avenl hose items H 
hardening in gelatin-base products. USP glycerine is easily | po Y ae now the source _ i. which | 
digestible and energy-producing. not unlike conventional sugars | should ager ical Glycerine : 
and fats. It offers a unique combination of physical and chemi- appearing hap oO FN \ 
cal properties that cannot be matched by any other product! have , 7 #18 \ 
That’s why —for our daily food staples and in a great number 7 \ 
of newly developed food products— Nothing takes the place of NAME \ 
glycerine! COMPANY eon § 
S 
Giycerine Propucers’ Association ee 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Everyruinc YOU NEED for successful packaging— 
that in a nutshell is the reason for Sylvania Cello- 
phane’s success with so many bakery men. 

They know that whatever the specialty, they can 
depend on Sylvania to furnish just the type of pro- 
tection they need to keep their product fresh and 
flavorsome...the true transparency that means extra 
sales appeal, 

Consider Sylvania Cellophane, types MS or DS for 
example. These protective films were formulated 





FOLD- 
-LOAF 


46/80 oneag 


TWO: 





HEADS 
THE 
CLASS 
IN 
BAKERY 
WRAPS! 


with the baker’s needs in mind. They resist grease 
... keep your products free from contamination. 
Their uniform strength and heat sealing qualities 
make them easy to apply either by hand or automatic 
equipment. They offer the moisture protection that 
keeps a product from drying out. 

Talk over your packaging problems wth the Syl- 
vania representative. He'll be glad to help you deter- 
mine the combination of properties needed for your 
products. Or write to Market Development Dept. 
F-11 for information, mentioning 
the specific application in which 
you are interested. You will find us 
most cooperative. 


SYLVANIA 


CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA DIVISION AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 

Plant: Fredericksburg, Va 


Double bread loaf wrap wins the 
approval of the small family. Each 
unit is wrapped separately, then 
topped with overwrap of Sylva- 
nia Cellophane for extra protec- 
tion .. . added sales appeol. 
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Food Industry News 





Investigation of Big Food Profits 
Gets Snarled in Hard Facts 


Senator Guy Gillette’s investigation 
of the spread between farm prices for 
food produets and their retail prices 
has been making headlines, a primary 
purpose of the investigation. 

However, the record shows—if the 
headlines do not—that the facts are 
being presented fully and completely 
by representatives of food processors 
called by the Agriculture sub-commit- 
tee, 

So far, the sub-committee has talked 
ubout a number of legislative pro- 
posals, none of which seems destined to 
get very far. 

For instance, Gillette has introduced 
a bill that would require a minimum 
of 4 percent natural fats and oils in 
all bread and bakery produects—which 
immediately ran into objections from 
bakers. 

Daniel J. Uhrig, vice-president of 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and 
R. K. Stritzinger, president of Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York City, 
pointed out: 

1, Many breads and bakery prod- 
ucts cannot meet consumer preferences 
if such a minimum fat content is re- 
quired. French bread, Vienna bread, 
hard rolls, sponge cake, angel food 
cake, and pretzels are a few examples. 

2. Bakers that specialize in these 
products weuld almost surely be put 
out of business if such legislation were 
passed. 

3. The precedent of setting mini- 
mum fat content in consumer food 
products by legislation is a bad one. 
It could lead to similar legislation 
setting minimum percentages of other 
farm crops that happen to be in sur- 
plus. 


Dairy Profits 

Senator Gillette and his colleagues 
on the committee were critical of the 
profits being made by two dairy proe- 
essors, National Dairy Produets Corp., 
and The Borden Co. The presidents 
of the two companies—L. A. Van 
Bomel, of National Dairy, and Theo- 
dore G. Montague, of Borden’s—em- 
phasized the following points: 

1. Prices paid to farmers for milk 
are fixed by Federal milk marketing 
orders in most of the principal milk 
sheds—27 in all. Thus, the prices the 
companies pay for their milk is fixed 
for them, not by them. 


2. In the case of National Dairy, 
net profits on sales of $980,000,000 
amounted to only 2.6 cents per dollar. 
Profits per dollar of sales of fluid 
milk, have dropped from 6 percent in 
1937 to 1.5 percent in 1947 and 1948. 
On the other hand, city, state, and 
federal taxes came to 4¢ per dollar of 
sales. 

3. The farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer dollar spent for milk and dairy 
products for the past ten years has 
averaged 60.22¢. In 1939, it was 
50.37¢; in 1948, 63.59¢. 

4. Labor costs for processing and 
distributing have dropped through in- 
creased volume, increased plant effi- 
ciency, and better distribution prac- 
tices. While labor costs, according to 
the National Dairy breakdown, were 
20.27 precent of the retail cost of milk 
and milk products in 1939, they were 
down to 16.27 percent in 1948—de- 
spite markedly higher labor rates. (A 
good portion of this saving came from 
every-other-day delivery of milk in- 
stead of every-day delivery.) 

5. Research into new uses of dairy 
products has resuled in production of 
valuable materials out of what were 
formerly waste products. Casein from 





Bet It’s an “R” Month 


Of course you wouldn’t know if we didn’t 
tell you that those little things being con- 
veyed from the boat to the upper floor of 
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milk is now utilized in adhesives, 
plastics, paper coatings. Chemical 
processes have produced pharmaceuti- 
cals, medicine, baby foods, animal 
foods, and even chemicals for electro- 
plating. 

Montague’s suggestions for narrow- 
ing the spread between farm and con- 
sumer prices are: 1. More research on 
distribution, particularly directed at 
lowering the cost of delivering fluid 
milk. 2. More research to devise 
methods of marketing milk in non- 
fresh form. 3. More promotion of milk 
consumption. 4. More work on the 
reduction of seasonal surpluses in high- 
cost areas. 5. More research on low- 
ering the cost of producing milk. 


IFT Councilors 


Dr. Carl R. Fellers, president of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, has 
announced the election of the follow- 
ing councilors to the Council Execu- 
tive Committee: W. L. Campbell, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
B. S. Clarke, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago; H. T. Griswold, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., San Francisco; W. D. 
Pheteplace, Pfaudler Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Geo. F. Stewart, Iowa State 
College. Alternates are: R. B. Wake- 
field, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich.; E. E. Meschter, American Pre- 
serve Co., Philadelphia. 

(Industry News Continued 
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the building were oysters. Boat had just 


returned to its home plant at Greenport, 
L. L, with the first load of the new season. 
The bivalves descend by gravity to bins, 
then are prepared for market. 
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Shed New Light on Bakery Mixes 


RESEARCH SECTION paves way for developments on old and new mixes. 





Lab Opened by Doughnut Corp. 
To Study Prepared Mixes 


Prepared mixes and the ingredients 
going into them will be studied ex- 
elusively at Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica’s new $300,000 laboratory in New 
York City. 

Five floors of scientific apparatus, 
various types of bakery equipment, 
including the company’s own donut 
machinery, a training center for donut 
representatives and a miniature flour 
mill make up the new addition. The 
laboratory itself has analytical facili- 
ties, dough testing instruments and 
pilot scale equipment to carry out its 
testing functions. 

Practical bakers with technical train 
ing, chemists, physicists and engineers 
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will be employed, according to Zenas 
lock, the lab’s director of research 
and development. “Laboratory obser- 
vation and knowledge,” he said, “must 
be coupled with actual production tests. 
Practical bakers, trained to run con- 
trolled experiments are best able to 
put a new ingredient, or specially 
processed mix, to the acid test in the 
pilot plant.” 

This central laboratory, opened in 
September, will work closely with the 
company’s three blending plants, its 
mill and engineering research 
departments, and its egg-drying plants. 
These plants now turn out 138 pre- 
pared mixes and 68 doughnut mixes. 


flour 
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FTC Itching to Set 
Discount Limits 


If you have a few whopping big 
customers who get whopping big price 
discounts for placing their business 
with you, you had better have your 
sales manager—and your lawyer— 
take a good look at a recent Federal 
Trade Commission action. 

FTC is getting ready to use, for the 
first time, its authority to fix the maxi- 
mum quantity of a product upon which 
a seller may give his maximum quan- 
tity discount. 

The proposed rule would apply now 
only to tires and tubes. But independ- 
ent food wholesalers and retailers are 
almost certain to ask for such a rule 
on food products, if and when FTC 
makes its tire ruling stick. Independ- 
ent grocers have urged the Commis- 
sion frequently during recent years to 
do something about the big price bene- 
fits offered to some of their heavy 
buyers by food processors. (See 
A&P story, page 150.) 


Volume Limit 


Here is what FTC is proposing: 

It would say that a carload of 20,000 
lb. is the maximum quantity of tires 
and tubes upon which differentials in 
price, beeause of quantity, may be 
granted. It means that the buyer of 
2 or 5 or 50 earloads gets the same 
quantity diseount—and no more—as 
the buyer of a single carload. While 
FTC labels this a “draft rule”, there 
is no doubt that, having gone this far, 
the Commission will eventually make it 
offieial. 

This is the first time FTC has used 
this authority, although the agency has 
had it ever since the Robinson-Patman 
Act was passed in 1936. Announce- 
ment of the ruling touched off immedi- 
ate reactions. Tire industry executives 
indicated they would fight the action 
through the courts, if necessary. 

FTC’s maximum-quantity-for-dis- 
count rule is another milestone for the 
small-business lobbyists. Their anti- 
chain store agitation during the de- 
pression °30’s helped obtain the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, designed to give the 
small buyer a better price break as 
against the big-buying retailers and 
chains. Grocers and food retailers had 
a big hand in this. 

FTC’s authority to deal with quan- 
tity discounts got a big boost from the 
Supreme Court decision in the Morton 
Salt Co. case, last year. FTC had is- 
sued an order banning Morton from 
selling its table salt to some whole- 
salers at prices different from those 
charged other competing wholesalers. 
In its original order, FTC provided, 
however, that its order “shall not pre- 
vent differences of 5c. per case, which 
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do not tend to lessen, injure, or de- 
stroy competition among such whole- 
salers.” 

The court, knocked out this proviso 
and told FTC it was the expert—and 
that either it should permit the 5e. 
differential if it did not injure com- 
petition, or not permit it if it did. 

As a result, FTC’s order, as it now 
stands, puts a flat ban on Morton’s 
making any price differential between 
competing wholesalers. 

Morton, the FTC ease revealed, had 
given a price of $1.35 per case to tive 
customers who bought over 50,000 
cases per year—whereas less-than-car- 
load buyers paid $1.60, and carload 
buyers $1.50. 


High-Powered Committee 
Frames GMA Meeting 


Austin S. Igleheart, president of 
General Foods Corp., has accepted ap- 
pointment as chairman of the program 
committee for the 41st annual meeting 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Ine., it is announced by Paul S. Willis, 
GMA president. The meeting will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, November 14 to 16. 

H. Russell Burbank, president of 
Rockwood & Co., is vice-chairman of 
the committee. Other members are: 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co.; George 
Coppers, president of National Biseuit 
Co.; Vietor T. Norton, president of 
American Home Foods, Inc.; Robert 
Smallwood, president of Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc.; John T. Menzies, presi- 
dent of The Crosse & Blackwell Co.; 
William A. Dolan, president of Wil- 
bert Products Co.; Talbot O. Freeman, 
vice-president of Pepsi Cola Co.; 
Frank W. Plowman, vice-president of 
Seott Paper Co.; John N. Curlett, vice- 
president of MeCormick & Co.; and 
Hector Lazo, director of public rela- 
tions for Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 


Best Foods Enlarging 
Its Dallas Plant 


Facilities of the Dallas plant of Best 
Foods, manufacturer of margarine and 
mayonnaise, will be increased by a 
five-story addition for deodorizing 
and hydrogenating oils, G. C. Spitz- 
miller said recently. 

At present, all the oil used in pro- 
dueing margarine and mayonnaise is 
refined in Chieago. Cottonseed oil is 
shipped from Texas to Chicago and 
then back to Dallas. 

The hydrogen plant is almost com- 
pleted and will be used as a source of 
supply for the necessary gas. 

(Industry News Continued) 
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If you want information on phosphates, phosphorus 
compound, formates, or oxalates 


1 spit Victor 


Chemical 
Works 


Booths 729-734... 4th Floor 
Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York City 
November 28 through December 3, 1949 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS © 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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GENERAL CONTROLS 


Immersion Thermostats 


SERIES 


8 Features 
ACCURATE AND POSITIVE IN ACTION 
VISUAL LEVELING INDICATOR 


ALL TEMPERATURE RANGES AND 
SWITCH COMBINATIONS 


FAST REACTION TO LIQUID 
TEMPERATURE CHANGE 


CROSE TEMPERATURE DIFFERENTIAL 


TEMPERATURE SETTING 

CHANGED EXTERNALLY 

AMPLE CURRENT CAPACITY FOR USE 
IN ALL STANDARD CONTROL SYSTEMS 
MERCURY. TYPE SWITCH 


Request Catalog 


GENERAL @] CONTROL 


801 ALLEN AVENUE GLENDALE 1 Cale 


Mannfuciurers of Amkemate: Pressure Temaorakars, a0nai £ Vim Contrnis 


FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


65-6 





HUNTING 
FOR GLYCERINE? 


Armour has it as close as your 
phone. Just call the nearest of 
Armour’s 332 convenient stock 
points for all grades, Quick de- 
livery keeps your inventories low. 


CMD ete Distin 


Armourand Co., 1355W.31stSt ,Chicago9, Ill 
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Food Industry News 


Clinton and Libby Add 
To Citrus Output 


Clinton Industries and Libby, Me- 
Neill & Libby recently fortified their 
positions in the citrus concentrate bat- 
tle now forming in Florida. Clinton, 
through Snow Crop Marketers, took 
over the plant and eleven groves of 
the William P. MeDonald Corp. at 
Auburndale. Total payments for prop- 
erties and fruit was stated to be $3,- 
200,000. 

Libby has signed a contract with 
Purpura Bros., Ine., Ocala, Fla., for 
the entire output of frozen concen- 
trates produced at the latter’s packing 
plant. This marks a new phase in the 
operations of Purpura, and the neces- 
sary equipment is now being installed. 
Cost is estimated at between $250,000 
and $500,000. 


Modernization Revealed 
In Annual Statement 


Net dollar sales of American Mo- 
lasses Co. and its subsidiaries, for the 
year ending June 30, declined slightly 
from the year before—$28,345,807 
against $30,635,902, although net in- 
come increased from $294,211 to $327,- 
030. Expenditures of $418,633 for 
capital additions and improvements 
were also revealed in the company’s 
annual statement. A complete auto- 
matic canning plant has been installed 
at the Wilmington, N. C., plant to 
accommodate increased distribution of 


molasses through that plant “at rela- 
tively lower cost.” Additional facili- 
ties for more economic handling of raw 
materials were also installed at the 
Chicago plant. Other improvements 
and additions were also made at the 
Chicago and Brooklyn, N. Y. plants. 

Quaker Oats Co.’s net sales and in 
come both declined for the year ended 
June 30. Sales came to $207,037,483, 
as compared with $235,478,696 for the 
previous year. Net income was $8,- 
173,642, as against $8,437,138 the year 
before. 

Armour and Co. showed a slightly 
improved financial position in its in- 
terim statement for the 39 weeks end- 
ing July 31. The company’s second 
quarter statement had indicated a loss 
of $6,512,634. Third quarter opera- 
tions showed a profit of $170,579, cut 
ting the 39 weeks’ loss to $6,342,055. 
The company again points out that 
results for only part of the year are 
not necessarily indicative of the re- 
sults on an annual basis. 


Anti-Trusters Get Set 
For Food Battle 


The antitrust spotlight has been on 
Congress all spring and summer. Bas- 
ing point legislation, the anti-merger 
bill, and Representative Celler’s mon- 
opoly investigating committee have 
been making the headlines. 

But the filing of the Department of 
Justice suit against the Great Atlantic 
& Pacifie Tea Co. eaps the antitrust 
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Milk Quality Promoted 


Distribution of posters like this is among 
the steps being taken by leading dairy 
groups to improve quality standards in the 
production of milk and cream. Designed 
by such organizations as the American 
Butter Institute, the posters are for dis- 
play on trucks and at various prominent 
locations where they will gain the dairy 
farmer’s attention. 





actions. Actions in Federal courts in 
a dozen cities throughout the country 
this fall and winter are going to have 
an important impact on the food in- 
dustry, and a score of other industries. 

Besides A&P, other food industry 
cases in the works include those against 
the Maryland and Virginia milk pro- 
ducers; two cases against Chicago 
dairies on price-fixing and rebates; 
the American Can Co., and the Big 
Four meat packers. 

Sinee the anti-trust chief, Herbert 
Bergson, took over the job in June, 
his 300 lawyers have been loosed on the 
biggest game he ean find. 

Bergson takes particular pride in 
the eases he has filed against A&P, 
the meat packers, Western Electric- 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the DuPont-General Motors-U. S. 
Rubber group. 

Each of these is directed at splitting 
up big companies. 

The present suit against A&P is 
the direct result of a Sherman Act 
criminal case against the company 
which the Department of Justice filed 
back in 1944. A&P lost the decision 
in the Federal District Court, and 
appealed to the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which upheld the lower court. 

The Cireuit Court decision was 
handed down in February of this year 
by Judge Sherman Minton, who was 

(Industry News Continued) 
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the operator primarily oc- 





cupied with other duties. 





The operator in the cab, 
traveling loads at speeds 
up to 500 f.p.m. or more 
and occupying a_ better 
vantage point for spotting 


or stacking. 





It’s not always easy to forecast which type of service wili 


best fill the bill. 


Let the Shepard Niles specialist show you pertinent data 
on typical installations. He sells both types of hoist and 
overhead cranes as well, so he approaches your materials 


handling problem with an open, unprejudiced mind. 


Makes and sells all three lifting 
tools for airborne shop loads. 


ee 
SHEPARD NILE 


RATION 
we AND HOIST come 
CRA : 





MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 


422 SCHUYLER AVENUE -~ 
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Wrer food products are 
nackaged in paper bags— 
from 1 Ib. to 25 Ib. size 
—the closure should be firm, tight, 
cye-appealing, inexpensive and easy 
to open. The ideal closure is 
the Union Special “Dubl-Tape” 
Closure. Producing this closure is the 
final step in mechanized packaging 
and can best be done with the 
Union Special 60000 D sewing head. 
Mounted on the popular 
Style 21800 N portable, table-type, 
bag closing machine, this is con- 
sidered essential equipment by many 
producers of dry foods. 
Style 21800 N machine includes 
a power-driven conveyor adjustable 
vertically to accommodate different 
sizes of bags. Control is by 
floor treadle and the unit may 
be operated from a sitting position. 
Ask for recommendations on 
your particular problems. Literature 
on request. UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE CO., 450 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago, TH. 


Union 
om 
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Food Industry News 


Cheese Festival Aids Sales 


\merican Dairy Assn. is spearheading the 
nationwide promotion of cheese products 


THERE'S A CHEESE FOR EVERY TASTE! 





aw 





through October and November. This 
point-of-sale display is one of several de- 
signed by ADA and distributed to retailers 
throughout the country. 





iter appointed by President Truman 
to the Supreme Court. 

tollowing this decision in the erim- 
inal case, A&P paid $175,000 in fines 
instead of taking an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 

Now, the anti-trusters are making 
this victory the basis for a civil suit 
that asks the courts to split off A&P’s 
food manufacturing and processing 
plants; to dissolve A&P’s Atlantic 
Commission Co.; and to split up A&P’s 
6,000 retail stores into seven inde- 
pendent chains. 

The charges in the earlier case were: 
That A&P coerced suppliers into giv- 
ing discriminatory discounts and al- 
lowances; that its produce brokerage 
subsidiary, the Atlantic Commission 
Co., also gave A&P an unfair eom- 
petitive advantage; that in general, 
A&P through abuse of its large buying 
power sueceeded in establishing a two- 
price level in the food industry—a 
lower price for A&P, a higher price 
for its competitors. 

All this, the Department ot Justice 
contends, adds up to a conspiracy to 
restrain trade and to suppress and 
eliminate competition. 

A&P immediately denied that it had 
broken any law. It claimed that the 
Department of Justice was attacking 
bigness as such—and predicted that if 
the government won its case, it would 
be a severe blow at the manufacturing 
and distribution systems of scores of 
vertical companies. 

The case will be a long time coming 
to a final decision. A&P has announced 
that it will fight this case to the finish. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacifie Tea 
Co., including its subsidiaries, is the 
largest single food retailer in the 
country. Its retail sales in 1947 
amounted to $1,900,000,000, which 
was 6.4 percent of the total retail 
sales of the country’s 600,000 food 
stores that year. 
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A. E. Staley Building 
New Soybean Plant 


A. E. Staley Mtg. Co., Decatur, IL., 
has started construction of a new soy- 
hean oil solvent extraction plant as 
part of a program for modernizing 
its processing facilities. The building 
is to be completed next July. 

An addition will also be built on 
the preparation building where soy- 
beans are made ready to go through 
the extraction process. The under- 
ground storage for hexane, which is 
used to extract oil from the flaked 
beans, also will be expanded. 

The new plant, which will have a 
rated daily capacity of 800 tons of 
soybeans, will be adjacent to the first 
plant, which has a rated capacity of 
500 tons. It is estimated that the cost 
will be more than the $2,500,000 spent 
on the first soybean solvent extraction 
plant completed four vears ago. 

Operation of the company’s Ex- 
peller plant will be continued for as 
long as possible, according to A. E. 
Staley, Jr. Conversion of the com 
pany’s entire soybean processing op- 
erations to the solvent extraction 
method will not increase the plant’s 
over-all capacity, but will make it pos- 
sible for Staley to discontinue use of 
a less efficient process. 


Shaffer Named Chairman 
Of NCA Convention 


Irvin C. Shaffer, Just Born, Ine., 
New York City, will serve as general 
chairman of the National Confee- 
tioners’ Association’s 67th annual con- 
vention to be held in New York, June 
4 to 9. Charles R. Adelson, Delson 
Candy Co., New York, will act as 
program chairman. 

Convention sessions will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria and the Exposi 
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tion will be on the first floor of Grand 
Central Palace. 

National Confectioners’ conventions 
in 1951 and 1952 will be held in Chi- 
cago at the Stevens Hotel with a return 
to New York planned for 1953. 


Brewery Regulations 


Amendments to Internal Revenue 
Regulation 18 covering brewery opera- 
tions have been proposed, to enable 
the bottling of beer before tax pay- 
ment. This will be done by extending 
the official brewery premises to include 
the brewery bottling house, in aecord- 
ance with the provisions of Public 
Law 261 of the 81st Congress, ap- 
proved Aug. 23. 

The proposed amendment was 
printed on pages 5928 to 5937 of the 
Sept. 29 Federal Register. A period 
of 30 days was provided for written 
comments to be filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Mar. 1, 
1950 was set as the effective date. 
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Canned Vegetable Exports 
Dropped During 1948 


United States exports of processed 
vegetables and vegetable products dur- 
ing 1948 declined sharply from the all- 
time high reached in 1947, the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commeree, recently reported. Dollar 
value of commercial exports of these 
food products in 1948 was $25,600,000, 
while in 1947 it was $39,600,000, 

Foreign import restrictions and in- 
creased food supplies in foreign coun- 
tries were principaiiy responsible for 
the decline last year, according to a 
report in OIT’s “World Trade in 
Commodities” series. 

The principal groups of commodi- 
ties covered in the category of proc- 
essed vegetables and vegetable products 
are canned vegetables, vegetable juices, 
and soups. Commercial exports (ex- 
cluding relief and Army shipments) 
of this group totalled 86,000,000 Ib. in 
1948. This is about the equivalent of 
2,850,000 cases, based on 24 No. 2 
cans per case. In 1947, commercial 
exports reached approximately 200,- 
000,000 lb., the equivalent of 6,600,000 
eases. 

In spite of this decline, commercial 
exports of canned vegetables, juices, 
and soups in 1948 were higher than 
for any comparable war or prewar 
period. They were about double the 
average annual exports during the 
period 1934-38. 

U. S. production of canned vege- 

(Industry News Continued) 
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Why use Old-Fashioned 


Spice-Flavoring Methods when you can use 


MM:.R SPICE OILS, the MODERN 


Meth 


Through 


trated liquid Spice Essential Oils, the 


od of FLAVOR CONTROL 





11 Reasons 
why you should use 


the use of modern, concen- MMaR SPICE ESSENTIAL OILS 


progressive food packer is cutting costs 1. Uniformity of quality and 


not only on materials-handling . . . but 
on shipping and storage as well. For 
liquid spice oils are far less bulky than 


the equivalent crude spices! 


flavoring 


2. No color disturbance 


o 


- Less bulk in storage 
4. Less weight in shipping 
5. No danger of molding 


In addition, 100% pure MM&R Spice 6. No loss by exposure in 


Essential 


diluted with wetting agents) work 
vital improvements in product quality 


ackage while being stored 

Oils (that have not been ~—s ; ’ 
7. Free from bacteria 

8. Ease of handling 


9. Less cost as compared to 


. . because they offer the utmost in equivalent spice value 


uniformity, flavor content, and purity 10x Ente flavor avoiloble m- 


you can count on. For a quick 


summary of the reasons why 


mediately 


11. Elimination of the possi- 
bility of dust and dirt 





MMAR Spice Essential Oils are 
truly essential, see panel at right. Send for complete information 


and “Table of Equivalents” show- 
ing comparative flavoring strengths 
of whole spices and spice oils. 
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16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, W.Y¥. + 221 WORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INC. 
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LONGER LIFE for 


ball and roller_bearings 


Your investment in anti- “Whe 7 
friction bearings is cer- 
tainly great enough to 
warrant your investiga- 
ting the possible savings 
to be made through the 
use of LUBRIPLATE lubri- 
cants. They actually pre- 
serve bearing surfaces, arrest pro- 
gressive wear and protect against 
rust and corrosion. There are 
LUBRIPLATE lubricants for all 
speeds, all operating tempera- 
tures and conditions. 

Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE FILM” 
written especially for your industry. 


LUBRIPLATE 


PEALERS From Coast 
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A New Improved 
UNIVERSAL COLLOID AGENT 











IT SUSPENCS... 
IT GELS... 

IT EMULSIFIES... 
IT STABILIZES ... 
IT THICKENS... 


Weare now producing from Carragheen two new improved 
types of gelose. One of them should be the answer to your 
emulsifying, suspending, thickening or stabilizing problems. 
KRIM-KO GEL is an all-purpose colloid-assistant. Properly 
used, it has been proved effective in many of the most exact- 
ing food, pharmaceutical and industrial applications. 


CARRAGAR is an agar-type gelatin which forms tender, 
fruit-like gels over a wide pH range. It does not require 
acidulation to produce desired results. 

Send for free liberal working samples for experimental use. 


SEAPLANT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Wide World 


Just Plain Bean Soup 


In order to make a first hand study of 
how bean soup is prepared in the Senate 
restaurant—says the caption on this pic- 
ture—Marie Wilson of the movies paid a 
visit to the Capitol and helped prepare a 
batch. It also says that what she is 
emitting is a scream. Caption writers! 





tables and products is now about half 
again as large as that of the immediate 
prewar period, the report says. Peak 
output was reached during the first 
postwar canning season, 1946-47, when 
the total pack was about four-fifths 
greater than the average during the 
5-year period 1934-38. 

The OIT report points out that the 
proportion of total domestic produc- 
tion of canned vegetables and products 
which is exported has never been large. 
During the prewar years exports took 
about 1 percent of total domestic pro- 
duction, while in the 1947-48 season 
they took about 2.3 percent. 


End of Hawaiian Strike 
Good Union Strategy 


Sudden settlement of the Hawaiian 
longshoremen’s strike may have caught 
the general public by surprise, but 
leaders within the industry looked upon 
it as a strategic union retreat in the 
face of developments. 

At the strike’s outset, last May 1, 
Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(CIO) halted all shipping from the 
Islands. Shipping to Pacifie Coast 
ports was particularly under ILWU 
domination; longshoremen on _ the 
Coast refused to handle any eargo from 
Hawaii. 

However, under an emergency law, 
the Territorial government manned 
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Hawaiian docks, loading ships destined 
for Gulf and East Coast ports where 
they would be unloaded by longshore- 
men not under the jurisdiction of the 
leftwing union. Revival of shipping 
relieved critically congested storage 
conditions and provided capital to ease 
the credit position of the sugar, pine- 
apple and fishing industries. 


Sugar Difficulties 


In addition to the dock strike in the 
Islands, California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corp., San Francisco, had to 
cope with a strike at its Crockett, 
Calif., refinery. This strike began on 
Sept. 1, following C and H’s announce- 
ment that its plant would suspend op- 
erations September 3 because its stock 
of raw sugar would then be exhausted 
and because of the uncertainty of 
reaching a contract renewal agreement 
with the ILWU mainland unions. 

Their mainland refinery now com- 
pletely strikebound, Hawaiian raw 
sugar producers continued to aceumu- 
late huge stocks of raw sugar in 
Island storage. In September, their 
stocks reached 475,000 tons—about 40 
percent of the Islands’ total yearly pro- 
duction—valued at about $57,500,000. 
In addition to this amount, Hawaiian 
sugar producers expected to make 150,- 
000 tons before this season’s 
campaign closed. For economic rea- 
well as the lack of further 
storage space, at least part of this 
production had to be marketed before 
the coming 1950 campaign. 

Taking advantage of the new ship- 
ping lifeline, and of Federal reappor- 

(Industry News Continued) 
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Pineapple Riot 


Unloading of fruit, from the then-strike- 
bound Hawaii, reached the violent stage 
in late September, when CIO longshore- 
men attacked AFL truckdrivers at The 
Dalles, Ore., port. Some trucks were dam- 
aged and cases thrown in before 
outbreak was quelled. 


river 
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$3.19 Air Express cost helped this 
wildcatter strike it rich! 





When a pump valve goes while drilling for oil, it’s costly. Idle men and equip- 
ment make profits evaporate. It happened to a wildcatter at 4 p.m. Phoned 800 
miles away for parts—delivered 11 P.M. that night by Air Express. 12 Ibs. cost 


only $3.19. 





$3.19 was complete cost. Air Express 
charges include speedy pick-up and de- 
ay service. Receipt for shipment, 
too. Makes the world’s fastest shipping 
service exceptionally convenient. 


(Regular use of Air Express keeps any business moving.) 





Air Express goes on all Scheduled 
Airline flights. Frequent schedules — 
coast-to-coast overnight deliveries. 
Direct by air to 1300 cities, fastest 
air-rail to 22.000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Special dies (28 lbs.) go 500 miles for $4.30. 
6-lb. carton of vacuum tubes goes 900 miles for $2.10. 
(Same day delivery if you ship early.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 


Assured protection, too 
charge. 


action, phone Air — ress Division, 


specify ‘Air ten a elivery” 


SEL Hy 


Practically no limitation on size or weight. 








valuation coverage up to $50 without extra 


For fast ——s 
Express Agency. An 


ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Railway 


on orders. 





Rotes include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principe! towns and cities 





AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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CHICAGO 50 — 1835 S. 54th Ave. © SAN FRANCISCO 3 — 1950 16th St. 
LOS ANGELES 11—2262 E. 37th St. e ATLANTA 3—375-377 Whitehall St., S.W. 
BOSTON 9—12 Commercial Wharf ¢ PHILADELPHIA 47—600 S. Delaware Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 4—2500 Texas Ave. * PORTLAND 9, ORE.—1233 N.W. 12th Ave. 
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Good-to-look-a 


can also say, 
“Good to eat!” 


Mounds and Almond Joy — the famous 10¢ candy bars made 
by Peter Paul, Inc. — are quality products. Made to exacting 
standards, they are then packaged with equal care. The appear- 
ance of the well-designed wrappers contributes to appetite 
appeal. It is then important that the wrapped candies reach 
the dealer and the consumer in perfect condition. The shipping 
cases in which Mounds and Almond Joy are packed are sealed 
and fully protected by Arabol Adhesives. 








“‘We have found Arabol Adhesives eminently satisfactory for 
this purpose, for more than 15 years’, say Peter Paul, Inc., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


Arabol is proud to serve Peter Paul, Inc. — proud to serve the 
leaders in a hundred other industries. Born of 64 years of 
pioneering, it is our aim to supply each user with the one 
specific Arabol Adhesive best suited to each of his particular 
requirements. On this basis, Arabol Adhesives are now used 
for more than a thousand different applications. See the Arabol 
Representative when he calls; he knows adhesives. 


tHe ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


LONDON E. C. 1 — 8 Sans Walk, Clerkenwell 


Adhesives 2... ARABOL! 
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tionment of sugar quotas, E. B. Wilson, 
president of C and H, announced that 
his company had firm commitments to 
ship 200,000 tons of raw sugar to 
Eastern refiners before Dee. 31, and 
an additional 200,000 tons before 
June 1, 1950. With no tie-up by Gulf- 
East Coast labor groups, this left the 
company some 225,000 tons with whieh 
to begin operations when the strike 
ended. 


Cane’s Loss, Beet’s Gain? 

Karlier this year, western beet sugar 
manufacturers organized the Western 
Beet Sugar Producers’ Assn., and pro- 
vided it with a budget: of $3,000,000 for 
its initial three years’ operation. This 
association was organized to persuade 
consumers to use more beet sugar. In 
1947, 70 percent of western beet sugar 
went to industrial users and 30 percent 
to consumers. The association aims at 
least to equalize this distribution. 

By the end of September there was 
still eane sugar to be found on western 
retailers’ shelves, although it was re- 
ported that wholesale supplies of con- 
sumer-size packages of granulated 
sugar were running low. An overly 
long continuation of these [LWU 
strikes could have the effect of pro- 
viding the Western Beet Sugar Pro- 
ducers’ Assn. with a temporary but 
nevertheless ready-made retail market 
in which, due to lack of competition, 
they could make considerable progress. 


Candy Charges Snafued, 
FTC Drops Action 


The Federal Trade Commission last 
year filed sweeping complaints against 
34 candy manufacturers, charging vio- 
lation of the Robinson-Patman <Aet 
ban on discrimination in prices and 
in facilities and services offered their 
customers, and on granting brokerage 
payments to direct buyers. 

Now, FTC has washed out its whole- 
sale attack on the companies’ pricing 
practices. Reason: FTC, in reviewing 
objections filed by the candy makers, 
found its original complaints so con- 
fused and mixed-up that it tossed 
them out. 

The FTC brought up its case against 
the New England Confectionery Co. 
first—and then applied this decision 
to the others. 

This does not mean that FTC won't 
attack the candy companies again. 
But if it does, FTC will spell out the 
complaint in more clear-cut fashion. 

Specifie reason for FTC's unusual 
withdrawal of charges in so important 
a case is: The complaint made a par- 
ticular pricing practice the basis for 
charging the companies with violation 
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of three or four different sections of 
the price-diserimination act. Each of 
these sections provides different meth- 
ods by which a company can prove 
that the practice was not illegal. 

For instance, the defense against a 
charge of price discrimination is a 
showing that the lower price was justi- 
fied by cost savings in making large 
volume sales. 

The defense against discriminatory 
granting of facilities or 
that they were offered to all customers 
on proportionally equal terms. 

On the other hand, there is no de- 
fense against making brokerage pay- 
ments to direet buyers—except to 
prove that no brokerage payments 
were made, 

Also, FTC ruled that many of the 
practices that it earlier charged were 
illegal are actually not questionable at 
all. Among these practices: Giving a 
discount when the manufacturer eli- 
minates eustomary packing, selling, 
or delivery services to the customer; 
giving free deals, premiums, ete., to 
help make the original sales; or fur- 
nishing a customer with candy pack- 
aged in special-size containers, eon- 
tainers marked with the customer’s 
name, or supplying produets in differ 
ent shapes and sizes. 

The complaint against the 34 com- 
panies grew out of the pending case 
against the Automatie Canteen Co., 
which was charged with inducing sup- 
pliers to discriminate in its favor. In 


services is 


the course of hearings on this com- 
plaint, candy suppliers filed price and 
other information involved in their 
dealings with Automatie Canteen Co. 

(Industry News Continued) 





Bubble Ballistics 


As director of research for the Bazooka 
Bubble Gum New York City, Dr. 
Morris Nafash has to test the texture and 
elasticity of the product as well as develop 
new and improved flavors. He thinks 
bubbles are about as big as they are going 
to get, because “the kid’s face gets in the 
Dr. Nafash is from Brooklyn. 


Cen 


” 
way. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT—HEAVY DUTY 


CYCLONE 


Picture this: a high speed chain 
hoist that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
42% Fewer Parts © for the 1 ton capacity model. 
— ~~ No more struggling with slow, 
in ponderous, outmoded hoists. 
rani aac miKt The Cyclone can be carried 
around with ease. Lifts loads 
rapidly with an easier pull on 
the chain. Can take the rough 
handling of maintenance crews 
or the continuous duty of pro- 
duction application. Workmen 
are grateful...do their work 
faster, safer and better when 
they have a Cyclone. 
























































Alcoa Aluminum Alloy | 
e 


HERC-ALLOY Hi 
Flexible Load Chain 











AVAILABLE IN capacities from % to 10 ton. 
For all the construction details write for Bulletin 145C or 
phone your local distributor for a demonstration in your plant. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE 


(al 
<==) 


HOIST CORPORATION 


Affiliated with Columbus A Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago and Cleveland © Distributors Everywhere 
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Master control panel—where time, 
torque, speed, pressure and vacuum 
are all read on automatic recording 
instruments, controlled by photo- 
electric circuit actuated by the scale, 


A new method of testing centrifugal pumps—measuring the volume and 
time of water flow by weight with TOLEDOS—now provides greater accuracy 
in data on pump performance at the Allis-Chaimers plant in West Allis, 
Wisconsin. Also, time required for the tests is materially reduced. 


These Toledos are used in conjunction with an electronic timing device 
—which provides automatic control of the test, including recording of data. 


This reduces the possibility of human error and speeds up test work. This 
method also makes possible the use of Toledo photo-electric controls which 
“read” the scale and take the test points automatically. Now, measuring 
by weight proves far more accurate than any former method. 


Control your costs and quality with TOLEDO all the way... in weighing, 
counting, force-measuring, batching or testing ... and to provide the vitally 
important ACCOUNTING facts on receiving, shipping and production. 


Send for bulletin 2020 
...aspecial presentation 
of Modern Weight Con- 
trol. Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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TOLEDO SERVICE as near as your 
telephone ... with factory-trained 
service men in more than 200 cities 
of United States and Canada. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SCALES 
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FTC attorneys then used this informa- 
tion as the basis for the charge against 
the 34 candy makers. 

While FTC is still free to revise and 
sharpen up its cases against the candy 
producers, industry sources are hope- 
ful that it may not be done. The candy 
industry at its Chieago conventien last 
June held a conference with FTC offi- 
cials aimed at drawing up fair trade 
practice rules. The drafting of pro- 
posed rules is in the works at FTC, 
which is expected to announce them 
this fall. 

The rules would cover the practices 
that caused the formal complaint by 
FTC. If acceptable rules are finally 
adopted, FTC may hold off further 
action, at least until it has had an op- 
portunity to examine the industry’s 
conformance with them. 


PROCESSING 
USDA Grade Standards 


Several commodities have been cov 
ered by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture grade standards since they were 
last reviewed in Foop Inpvustries. 
Among them were the following: 

Carcass beef standards for the offi- 
cial U. S. Commercial grades may 
soon be divided into two new grades 
designated “Regular” and “Commer- 
cial’, for better coverage of young 
cattle. Specifications for these two 
grades were outlined on page 4984 of 
the Aug. 12 Federal Register. Origi- 
nally only 15 days were provided for 
submission of written comments to the 
Director of Livestock Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
A subsequent order, published in the 
Sept. 17 Federal Register, extended 
this period to Nov. 1. 

Carcass beef specifications for 
Prime, Choice, Good, Commercial, 
Utility, Cutter, and Canner grades 
were promulgated in rewritten form 
on page 5519 of the Sept. 8 Federal 
Register. Effective date was set as 
Oct. 8. This action was based on the 
proposed amendment, published on 
July 13, to eliminate color of fat as a 
factor in these grades. 

Inspection requirements fer grading 
and certification of meats, prepared 
meats, and meat products were for- 
mally adopted by an order published 
on page 5133 of the Aug. 18 Federal 
Register. (Foop Inpvustries, Sept. 
1949, page 128). Sept. 17 was set as 
the effective date. 

Poultry and domestic rabbits may 
soon be covered by new rules govern- 
ing grading and inspection. Also in- 
cluded in the proposed order, printed 
on page 5626 of the Sept. 14 Federal 
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Kegister, were proposed U. S. specifi- 
cations for classes, standards, and 
grades, superseding the following ten- 
tative standards currently in effect: 
Tentative U. S. standards for classes 
and grades for live poultry, effective 
July 15, 1944; dressed chickens, July 
7, 1943; eviscerated, federally in- 
spected chickens, July 1, 1944; dressed 
turkeys, Nov. 6, 1942; eviscerated, 
federally inspected turkeys, Nov. 20, 
1944; dressed domestic rabbits, April 
1932; and tentative U. S. standards 
for grades for dressed ducks, geese, 
guinea fowl, and squabs, effective Jan. 
19, 1943. Oct. 14 was set as the date 
by which written comments should be 
received in the Poultry Branch, PMA. 

Fresh tomatoes may be covered by 
new U. S. standards, superseding the 
standards currently in effect. The 
proposed amendments were printed 
on page 5826 of the Sept. 24 Federal 
Register. Thirty days were provided 
for written comments to be filed with 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, PMA. 
The standards are proposed to become 
effective during Nov. 1949. 

I'resh carrots may be covered by 
new U. S. consumer standards. The 
proposed specifications were printed 
on page 5836 of the Sept. 24 Federal 
Register. Thirty days were provided 
for filing written comments with the 
Fruit & Vegetable Branch, PMA. 

Grapefruit and oranges will prob- 
ably be covered by new U. S. stand- 
ards, superseding the standards ecur- 
rently in effect. The proposed amend- 
ments were printed on pages 5937 and 


(Industry News Continued) 
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e 
County Crop’s Good 
on ail INDUSTRIAL 
Los Angeles County claims top rung among ADHESIVES 
the nation’s 3,072 counties in the value of Sales offices in 
duced—$227,000,000. But the ere 
crops produced—$227 000. ut the New Orleans, Dallas, 
lady is nothing so hackneyed as a “queen.” Houston, Minneapolis, 
She rated the title “Princess of Vegetables” Kalamazoo, Louisville, 
at the county fair last month. L and Cote, Usb 
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a) hea Thrifty 
/ Adhesive 


a for every 
SYR PACKAGING 
; APPLIGATION 


Aye...and it’s not always the cheapest ad- 
hesive either that is the most economical. 
it’s the one that gives greater mileage, less 
trouble in operation, safer more attractive 
packages...and every Findley product is de- 
signed to do just that. 





e 

Thrifty adhesive users all across the country 
are specifying Findley “Service-Tested” 
Adhesives for their packaging, labeling and 
converting needs...to handle every stock 
and finish, to work on all types of equipment. 


* 
Why not write us today on your 
particular problem ? 
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Imprinting 


Contents 
Description 


on Shipping | < 









ANOTHER 


SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION 


of the 
ROLACODER* 
Marking Machine 
#2 IN A SERIES 






Write for 
Data Sheet 6.0 and 
FREE Marking Engineer's 
Analysis form 


Imprint varieties, brands, etc. on shipping cases more 
economically by attaching an inexpensive ROLACODER 
to your conveyor, case sealer, etc. Replaces stencilling and 
rubberstamping manual labor . . 
big stock of pre-printed cases. 
uses interchangeable rubber type. 


. eliminates need for 


* Pat. Pending Works automatically— 





191 Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Representatives throughout U. S. and Canada 








in stainless steel 


VACUUM PANS 
| and 


| 
i 
: for the new ideas 
| 





METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
416 PINE STREET, > PA. 





LEE 
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5940 of the Sept. 29 Federal Register. 
Thirty days were provided for filing 
written comments with Fruit & Vege- 
table Branch, PMA. The standards 
were proposed to become effective dur- 
ing Nov. 1949. 


W. V. Cruess Develops 
Frozen Apple Juice 


A frozen apple concentrate that 
makes a fresh apple juice drink by 
mixing with water has been developed 
by Dr. W. V. Cruess, University of 
California food technologist. 

The concentrate ean be sold in cans 
and distributed through grocery stores. 
A cold, fresh apple drink is made by 
simply mixing three cans of water with 
one of the concentrate. 

The new drink can be manufactured, 
according to the California’s College of 
Agriculture, by clarifying and filtering 
apple juice, then concentrating it in 
a vacuum pan to about 65 percent 
sugar content. Fresh apple juice is 
then added to improve flavor until the 
sugar content is brought down to about 
45 percent. The blend is put in cans, 
quick frozen, and is ready for sale. 


F&DA Food Standards 


Tolerances for poisons or deleterious 
residues on or in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables will be the subject of a very 
important Food & Drug Administra- 
tion hearing beginning on Jan. 17, 
before Presiding Officer Bernard D. 
Levinson. Although the hearing is 
primarily to discuss fresh fruits and 
vegetables, basic data submitted will be 
of vital concern to processors. Sub- 
sequent hearings for canned, dried, 
and frozen foods will be largely based 
on the precedents established at this 
January hearing, which will probably 
be a fairly long one. The announce- 
ment, on page 5724 of the Sept. 17 
Federal Register, outlined the scope 
of action contemplated. 

Canned pineapple and canned pine- 
apple juice standards will not be dis- 
cussed in 1949, as originally sche- 
duled. More data will be collected, 
both by Puerto Rican and Hawaiian 
canners, and the hearing will begin on 
Oct. 16, 1950, according to the Sept. 
28 Federal Register announcement. 

The bread hearing has adjourned. 
A discussion of this proceeding will be 
found on page 78. 

Tentative orders are awaited in four 
proceedings: Salad dressings, frozen 
fruit, canned corn, and canned mush- 
rooms. 

(Industry News Continued) 
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JAMISON-BUILT DOORS 





Modem breweries demand the finest in equipment 
to assure the uniformly high quality of their product. 
That is why Jamison-built cold storage doors were 
selected by The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
of Brooklyn, New York for the refrigerated rooms in 
the brewing process. For nearly 50 years, Jamison 
has been the leading builder of cold storage doors. 


For full information and specifications, 
request Catalog 175. 





This has been due largely to consistently building 
doors of rugged, durable design that meet the 
requirements of refrigeration users. 


The standard line of Jamison cold storage doors will 
meet the majority of user requirements for tempera- 
ture, dimensions, application. Special door require- 
ments can be built to specifications. 


The oldest and largest 
builder of cold storage doors in the world 





JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. « HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 
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When You Use 
Low Temperature 


The time to make sure of your insulation protection is before you 
build or expand. Get the facts on Cork insulation when they can 
do the most good. Cork is so efficient in insulating properties that 
its performance has long been the accepted standacd for low tem- 
perature requirements. Its wide usage in the refrigeration indus- 
try is due to its proved record for more than 40 years. Mundet 
refrigeration engineers are experienced in all details of tempera- 
ture control. Write to us now for recommendations and esti- 
mates ... let us help you secure the most profitable use of low 
temperature. Mundet Cork Corporation, Insulation Division, 
7101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 





MUNDET 


CORK INSULATION 
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@ 
IF YOU'RE THINKING OF 
@ 
ana 
, lis @ @ 
. 
YOU SHOULD BE THINKING OF ® 
@ 
Q) ° 
& 
® 
Because assured customer e 
satisfaction for your seasoned 
or flavored food product “ 
can be achieved easily with e 
Spiceolate (water-solublized) 
flavors, Essential Oils e 
or Oleo Resins. 
@ 
Satisfy yourself — Satisfy your customers — Consult D&O. e 
@ 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street + New York 14, N.Y. ° 
ATLANTA: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI: DALLAS «LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS- SAN FRANCISCO e 
ESSENTIAL OILS *« AROMATIC CHEMICALS + PERFUME BASES * VANILLA + FLAVOR BASES @ 
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Final order on standards of identity 
for cheeses is the next official step in 
that proceeding. Comments on the 
tentative order were due to be filed by 
Oet. 4. 

Ice cream standards may be dis- 
cussed at a hearing early in 1950. 
Present expectation is that the residue 
tolerances hearing will be well under- 
way before an ice cream hearing an- 
nouncement is made. 





Schedule of Events 
November 


8-9—American Butter Institute, 4]st an 

nual meeting; Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

13-17—Vegetable Growers Assn. of America, 
41st annual convention; Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 

14-16—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
4lst annual meeting; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 

14-17—American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 31st national convention and 
exposition; Convention Hall, Detroit. 

14-18—Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., 6th all-industry refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning exposition; 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

16-18—Texas Technological College, dairy 
manufacturing short course; Depart 
ment of Dairy Manufacture, Lub- 
bock, Tex. 

28-Dec. 3—Chemical Industries, 22nd annual 
exposition; Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

29-30—Purdue University, 5th industrial waste 
conference; Lafayette, Ind. 


December 


5-10—Pennsylvania State College, ice cream 
short course for dairy equipment and 
supply men; School of Agriculture, 
State College, Pa. 


January, 1950 


22-31—Joint conventions and _ expositions; 
22-27—National Food Brokers Assn., 
28-31—National Canners Assn. 
28-31—Canning Machinery and Sup 
plies Assn. Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

23—24—Canadian Food Processors Assn., an 
nual convention; Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal 

23-Feb. 4—Pennsylvania State College, short 
ice cream course for plant men; Schoo! 
of Agriculture, State College, Pa 


26-27—National Dairy Council, annual meet 
ing-winter conference; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago 

26-28—Refrigeration Research Foundation, 


annual meeting; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

27—National Pickle Packers Assn., mid- 
winter meeting; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. 

National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., annual convention; Ambassador 
Hotel, At'antic City, N 

30-Feb. 2—American Warehousemen’s Assn., 
59th annual meeting; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

4—National Assn. of Frozen Food 
Packers and National Preservers Assn., 
all-industry convention; Congress Ho- 


tel, Chicago. End 


28-31 


3) Feb 
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look Better laste Delicious 








with PFIZER 
Citric or Tartaric Acid © 4 ¢ 


Ss 
\4 Pfizer Citric or Tartaric Acids balance Other Pfizer Products forthe Food Industry 


the sweetness of sugar and add a 





mouth-watering zest to jellies, jams and pre- — ggp;yM CITRATE U.S.P 
serves that makes these delicacies hard to ohinteinaeh idan 
sig cheeses and to prevent feathering of cream. 


The ready solubility of Pfizer Acidulants 
will help you speed production—and their CALCIUM CITRATE U.S.P. 


high quality and purity guarantee uniform firms pectin in tomatoes and apples, and is used 
acidulation from batch to batch. in the preparation of alginated jellies. 
Pfizer Citric and Tartaric Acids are avail- CREAM OF TARTAR 
able as the U.S.P. products. But Citrie Acid lot the peneention af eryuteliiontion of segue ty 
- is also available as the Anhydrous Acid— partial inversion. 
identical in purity with the U.S.P. but con- 
taining no water of crystallization. Write 


today for further information and _ prices. 
. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.. 630 Flushing Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.: 425 North Mic shigan 
Avenue, C hicago 11, Ul.; 605 Third Street, 


San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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WISSCO BELTS 
GIVE YOU 
ADDED MANPOWER 


Wissco Belts are built to give you 

increased production efficiency by releasing valuable manpower for 
other important jobs. Eliminating batch processing, Wissco Belts 
require a minimum of manual attention in continuous conveyor 
belt operations. And time, temperature and speed can be controlled 
to yield uniform results. 


In applications requiring resistance to terrific heat or the 
punishment of chemical or wet processing, Wissco Metal Conveyor 
Belts offer you these important advantages: 

Open Weave Construction— Permitting free air circulation. Free drainage. 

Extreme Flexibility—Be/ts will operate over small diameter pulleys. 

Adaptability—Buwi/t to withstand corrosion, abrasion, sub-zero or brazing 
temperatures. 

Simplicity of Design— Easily made endless; readily repaired in case of 
accidental damage. 


Minimum Operating Costs—Greatest load carrying capacity per unit 
weight and low thermal capacity mean fuel economy. 


" ISS<¢O METAL CONVEYOR BELTS 





FOOD 





A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Belt Sales Office ond Plant—56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. © Executive Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Sales Offices—Boston ¢ Buffalo ¢ Chattanoo-a * Chicago * Denver ¢* Detroit * New York 
Pecific Coast Subsidicry —The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland 6, Californic 
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WISSCO METAL CONVEYOR BELTS 
ARE BEING USED IN: 
Annealing Ovens Decorating Glass 
Baking Ovens Dehydrating Food 
Brazing Furnaces Degreasing 
Canning Frozen Foods 
Ceramic Products Hardening Furnaces 


Chemical Processing Infra-Red Drying 


Bring us your conveyor belt 
problems. We will be happy to 
cooperate in their solution. 
Send for our illustrated booklet 
on types and applications of 
conveyor belts. c 


Philadelphia 














Changes in Food Supplies 





Stocks 


FrozEN FrvuIT aND VEGETABLE stocks 
showed significant long range changes 
in the September 1 PMA report. In- 
creases were especially marked in blue- 
berries, raspberries and fruit juices, 
as were declines in apples and straw- 
berries. Fruits in general declined from 
a year ago, while vegetables were on 
the rise. The PMA table follows (fig- 
ures in thousands of pounds) : 


Sept. 1, 5-Year 


Average, Sept.1, Sept. 1, 
Frozen Fruits: 1944-48. 1948. 1949. 
Apples 21,461 16,018 6,439 
Apricots ... rae K 5,285 
Blackberries 10,489 
Blueberries 12,679 
Cherres 69,075 
Grapes 5,598 
Peaches 51 





Plums and 


prunes 2,501 
Raspberries .. 34,773 
Strawberries 77,290 
Young, logan, 

boysen, ete. 15,807 
Fruit juices 

and purees §2,519 





39,159 


All other fruits 
342,665 








Total . 354,913 371,565 
Frozen Vegetables: 
Asparagus 14,512 10,783 
Beans, lima 11,103 38,840 
Beans, snap 19,110 063 44,740) 
Broccoli 6,616 5,760 9.381 
Brussels 

Sprouts ... 2,304 
Cauliflower ,106 
Corn, sweet .. 21,830 
Peas, green 139,660 
Pumpkin and 

squash ... 4,254 3,43 
Spinach : 15,705 10,611 
All other 

vegetables 35,179 19,843 

Total 241,720 266,910 

° 

Production 


CREAMERY BUTTER production for Au 
gust, estimated at 129,125,000 Ib., was 
10 percent above the output of August, 
1948, but was 1 percent under the five- 
year average for the month. Seasonal 
production declined only 6 percent, 
compared with 7 percent a year ago 
and a five-year average July-August 
decline of 15 percent. 


AMERICAN CHEESE output in August 
was estimated at 86,935,000 Ib. This was 
only fractionally smaller than August 
a year ago, but was 10 percent under 
July. A year ago, the seasonal decline 
was 8 percent, but the five-vear aver 
age drop was 15 percent. 


Ice CREAM production in August was 
estimated to be 65,620,000 gal., 2 per- 
cent above August output a year ago 
and 6 percent larger than the five-year 
August average. July-August decline 
was only 3 percent, compared with 9 
percent both last year and for the five- 
vear average. 
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MARGARINE production in August 
reached 77,098,000 lb., which compares 
with 69,845,000 lb. produced in August, 
1948, and the five-year August average 
of 50,047,000 Ib. 


CANNED ASPARAGUS packed in 1949 
totaled 4,489,890 actual cases, com- 
pared with 3,698,035 actual cases pro- 
duced in 1948. 


CaNnNep Apricots packed in 1949 fell 
well below the previous year. Total 
eame to 2,628,992 actual cases, com- 
pared with 5,010,675 last year. 


Storage 


FROZEN FisH AND SHELLFISH held in 
storage September 1 totaled 143,430,- 
140 lb., compared with 127,012,907 Ib. 
held a month earlier and 135,927,863 
held on Sept. 1, 1948. 





PusLic FREEZER and cooler occupancy 
set a new September 1 low this year 
when only 65 percent of the freezer and 
53 percent of the cooler space was 
filled. This left the cooler occupancy 


unchanged from August 1, while 
freezer oceupaney inereased only 2 


points. Freezers were 21 points below 
average, coolers 21 points under. 


Indexes 


Business Week's index of business ae- 
tivity dropped to 166.4 for the week 
ending October $A week earlier it 
was 178.8; a month earlier, 185.4, and 
a year earlier, 195.4, 


toods com 


Journal of 


The commodity index on 
piled by the New York 
Commerce stood at 174.9 for the week 
ending October 14, which compared 
with 176.4 the week before; 183.4 for 
September, and 201.8. for October, 
1948. 


CONSTRUCTION 








Total 
-—Awarded- 

Pending October 1949 

(thou (thou-  (thou- 

sands) sands) sands) 

Bakery $125 $250 $6,741 

Beverages 1.S5¢ 14 12,326 

Canning and Fre 7 

serving 115 

Cold Storage TOO 313 

Confectionery 7h 71 1,079 

Grain Mill Products 180 2,325 10,806 

Ice, Manufactured 75 
Meats ind Meat 

Products 7,622 

Milk Products 7,648 

Miscellaneous 13,806 

$82,531 





1949 





THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES 
Research Headquarters For Natural Yeast Products 


Processed Meat Sales Zoom! 
ALES hit new highs when a 
leading meat processor forti- 
fied his product. 

Here at “fortification” head- 
quarters we’re helping many of 
America’s foremost food proces- 
sors give old products new life... 
create exciting new ones. Our 
technical “know-how” is yours 
without obligation! Special Prod- 
ucts Division, STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, New York 22. 
VITAMIN D PRODUCTS: Hy-Dee Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, Irradiated Dry Yeast Type 
700-H; Viosterol (Irradiated Ergosterol). 
NATURAL B-COMPLEX PRCDUCTS: Pure Pri- 
mary Dry Yeast (brewers’ type), Bee-Flex 
Products, Yeast Extracts, Yeast Extract 
and Liver, Fortified Yeast with Iron. 
MALT EXTRACTS AND SYRUPS: A complete 
line of dry and liquid diastatic and non- 
diastatic ma't extracts and malt syrups. 


Fleischmann's 


"First For Food Fortification” 








installed. . .” 








Multi-Fin 
air cooled unit 
COOLING TOWERS 
WOOD TANKS 
7 STAINLESS TANKS 
WOOD PIPE 
MULTI-FIN UNITS 


™~ 
™~ 


since 1903 


SANTA FE 


TANK & TOWER CO. 
ENGINEERS © FABRICATORS * ERECTORS 


5401 S. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Branches; New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Tulsa, Houston, Son Francisco 
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USE 


NYTRON 


FOR: 


Marble 

Tile 

Terrazzo. 
Cars & Trucks 
Garage Floors 


Venetian 
Blinds 


Hand Dish- 
Washing 


Glassware 


Dairy 
Equipment 


Food 
Processing 
Equipment 


Woodwork 
Walls 
Floors 
Windows 


Aircraft 
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NYTRON 


TRADE-MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF. 








Does General Maintenance Cleaning 


BETTER! SAFER! 





QUICKER! AT LESS COST! 














BECAUSE NYTRON has an exclusive combina- 
tion of properties never before available in any 
single detergent, it offers many advantages over 
ordinary cleaning materials. Not an alkali, not a 
soap, and not a mixture. . . this patented wetting 
agent-detergent is ideal for regular maintenance 
cleaning—daily, semi-weekly or weekly. Econom- 
ical to use, too, because only a small quantity is 
required to obtain effective results. 


MULTIPLE DETERGENT ACTION enables 
NYTRON to clean thoroughly with remarkable 
ease. This completely new general maintenance 
cleaner can be used with power scrubbing equip- 
ment and, since it will not harm the hands in any 
concentration, it may be safely used for all hand 
cleaning operations. For special cleaning jobs re 
quiring stronger detergent action, NYTRON can 
be used with acids or alkalies, including caustic. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 





EXCEPTIONAL DETERGENCY 
Because NYTRON’S detergent action in- 
cludes wetting, penetration and emulsifi- 
cation, it is effective on a wide variety of 
soils. NYTRON is safe for washing high 
/ | > gloss painted surfaces, yet may be used for 


F regular maintenance cleaning of garage 
rE floors 


FREE RINSING 

NYTRON will rinse thoroughly and 
quickly—even in cold or hard water—with- 
out streaking or spotting. It leaves no film 
or deposit to harbor bacteria. Unlike ordi- 
nary soap, alkaline or abrasive cleaners, 





NYTRON leaves no gummy or greasy film, no gritty resi- 
dues, no white deposits 


HIGH AND RAPID SOLUBILITY 
NYTRON is highly soluble and goes into solutions rap- 


idly at either high or low temperatures an impor- 


tant feature in the initial preparation of the solution, 
and in the rinsing operation , 
EXCELLENT EMULSIFYING POWER 
Easily removes oil, fat and grease from 
surfaces, metal parts, fabrics 
EXTREMELY MILD 

NYTRON is non-toxic and harmless to normal skin 
NYTRON WILL NOT DULL THE FINISH OF PAINTED 
SURFACES 


It is safe for cleaning any finish that will 





not be harmed by clear water 


COUNTERACTS HARD WATER 
DIFFICULTIES 

Works well under extreme hard water 
conditions ; NYTRON’S positive detergency 
and superior rinsability are not diminished by increases 


in water hardness 





NYTRON is available for immediate delivery trom any of the Solvay offices listed 

selow. Detailed literature describing the uses and advantages of NYTRON tor 

general maintenance cleaning is also available. Write or call the Solvay office 
' 


~HE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * Syracuse 


learest you today 
SOLVAY SALES 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
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Men, Jobs, Companies 





WALLACE KENNEDY, 
former production v.-p. of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has 
been elected to the board. 
He joined firm in 1943 as 


assistant general manager 
of Continental Foods. Pre- 
viously he was with Borden’s. 
(Fabian Bachrach photo). 


Industry 


Bobrose Products Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., plans to expand production fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of its 
Tallahassee ‘‘Hush Puppies’’. Auto- 
matic mixing and packaging equip- 
ment will be installed. 


Burny Bros., Chicago, is constructing 
a new baking plant to replace its 
present unit. Completion date is set 
for 1950. Structure will be one-story 
125,000,000 sq. ft. area, of brick and 
concrete. 


Canada Dry carbonated bottling 
plants are now under construction at 
Rimouski, Quebee, and Windsor, 
Ontario. 


Carnation Milk Co.’s new $2,000,000 
nine-story building on Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, was recently formally 
dedicated. This location will serve as 
firm’s world headquarters. 


Candymakers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of Barbara Waldon 
chocolates, has been purchased by 
Max Leon and Morris Soble. The re- 
organized firm temporarily will trade 
under the name Leso. 


Central State Bottlers, Inc., Clare, 
Mich., has been ineorporated for 
$50,000 by R. D. Otterbine of Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 


Florida Citrus Co-Orerative is en- 
larging production facilities at its 
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W. R. GRAHAM, JR., former 
vice-president of Cerophyl 


Laboratories, 
Mo., recently became direc- 
tor of research for Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. He will 


NOVEMBER. 





Kansas City, 


Drexel 


Lake Wales plant. Frozen citrus con- 
centrate output is expected to be 
doubled. 


Franklin Foods, Inc., has been formed 
in Franklin, Mich., to manufacture 
and distribute toasted and seasoned 
nuts. 


Glidden Co. announces formation of 
a New England division to operate 
under the name of Durkee-MeCadam 
Co. Headquarters and warehouse will 
be located in Cambridge, Mass. 


Hamilton Provision Co., Cincinnati, 
has been formed to cure, smoke and 
deal in meat produets. 


Hirsch Bros. Co., Louisville, has pur- 
chased building, acreage, machinery 
and inventory of the Klein Pickle Co., 
Cleveland. 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
started production in its new $1,- 
000,000 Gro-Pup dog food plant. 


Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans, recently opened its new 
$1,000,000 bottling plant. It is three- 
story structure covering two city 
blocks. 


Manitoba Sugar Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, announces appoint- 
ments of B. C. Neuman, G. E. Neu- 
man, and R. Abras as directors, and 
of Norman L. Leach and H. Tooley as 
vice-presidents. 


Michigan Sugar Co. operated its Lan- 


1949 


BARBARA HUTCHINGS is 
the new home economics di- 
rector of John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., Fruitland, Md. A 


Institute graduate, 
she was formerly food tech- 





WARREN N. BURDING has 
been appointed president of 
John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, 
subsidiary of Lever Bros. Co 
He comes to the margarine 
making firm from Standard 


supervise chemical, pharma- nologist for National Asso- Brands, Inc., where he had 
ceutical and nutritional re- ciation of Frozen Food Pack- been associated since 1928 
search activities. ers, Washington, D. C. in various sales positions 


sing, Mich., plant for the 1949 beet 
sugar season. Plant had been shut 
down since 1942. 


Molson’s Brewery, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, reports construction of a new 
brewhouse, to be completed in spring 
of 1951. It will have a capacity 
double that of existing facilities. 


McGough Bakeries Corp., Birming 
ham, Ala., is enlarging and modern- 
izing its plant at an estimated $300,000 


cost. 


National Fruit Products Co. of Win 
chester, Va., is operating, under lease, 
the eannery of Virginia Canfoods, 
Inc., Timberville, Va. 


National Molasses Co., Orland, Pa., 
reports plans for construction of an 
$80,000 plant at Albany, N. Y. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. will hold its second annual 
Pacifie Coast Conference Oct. 23-25 
at the St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 


eis oO. 


Original Allegretti, Inc., has resumed 
eandy production in a new air condi- 
tioned plant in Chicago. H. F. Eggert, 
long-time president of the firm, came 
out of retirement to head the con 
cern, which was founded during the 
Columbian Exposition. 


Pure Milk & Dairy Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 
has sold its business and plant name 
to Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago. 

(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued 
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Here’s a Tip... 
for selecting the RIGHT VALVE 
for the RIGHT PLACE 


If you just want an extra good valve 
for general service, then choose the 
“Renewo” with Regular Type Nickel 
Alloy Seat and Disc. It’s tops in its 
class. ’ 
Or, perhaps you have a throttling 
condition such as drain, drip, water 
column blow-down and like service 
where regular seats and discs tend to 
cut out... use the “P” (Plug Type) 
wo . “Renewo” with 330 Brinell “NS 5” 
 \w \ Alloy Seat and Disc. Here you have 
high resistance to wear and corrosion. 
And for severe throttling and ero- 
sive service, particularly where abra- 
sive conditions are present . . . the 
“PS” (Plug Type) “Renewo” with 
500 Brinell Stainless Steel Seat and 
Dise will solve the problem. 

























**Renewo’’ 
Globe Valve 
Regular Type, 


os" Te "ai NKENHEIMER 
i ARENEWO" VALVE 


Thnecnome 
x 












1, REGULAR TYPE 
“Renewo” 
Nickel Alloy 
Seat and Disc for 
general service. 


2.''P’’ (PLUGTYPE) “Renewo” 


“NSS” Nickel Alloy 330 Brin- 
ell Seat and Disc for thrott- 
ling, drain, drip, water column 
blow-down and like service. 


ae: es look 3."'PS" (PLUG TYPE) 

yo “Renewo” 
were Stainless Steel 500 Brin- 

a x4 , ell Seat and Disc for close 


es 








e 
r we throttling and other se- 
¢ % vere erosive service, 3 
y eee ety, te 
E 1 of at * neetaige on 
o Mew. 'wee, of seat The “Renewo” Threesome is full 
= Se described i. Circular No! 577, 
another, making, it pos- A copy is yours for the asking 
sible Be thayreony.s Pie ane ee your Lunkesheimer 
type valve Fi Aras 
dk vote Distributor or direct from us. 
of the fine. 
ESTABLISHED 1862 ‘ 
2. Available in 200 Ib, S.P. THE co. 
as well as 300 Ib. S.P. mak- THE LUNKENHEIMERSS: 
ing it to pur- CINCINNATI Onto, 
chase a 300 Ib. valve for 21 Ee ye msaplgi bg, 
200 Ib. service. EXPORT DEPT, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. USA 
P3 + a & 








DR, ROBERT R. FULTON, former di- 
rector of research kitchen and new 
products development’ section of 
Armour & Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed food technologist with 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York and Chicago essential oil house. 





Purpura Bros., Inc., Ovala, Fla., is 
launching a $500,000 plant expansion 
program after signing a contract with 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby for the en- 
tire output of its frozen orange con- 
centrate. Evaporators now being in- 
stalled will permit production up to 
10,000,000 6-0z. cans a season. 


Ready-To-Bake Foods, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, announces opening of a new 
plant in Plymouth, Wis., to manufac- 
ture refrigerated biscuits for the 
Borden Co. 


Seven Up Bottling Co. and True Ade 
Bottling Co. of Charlotte, N. C., have 
merged to operate under name Char- 
lotte Seven Up Bottling Co 


Personnel 


Elmer B. Boyd, president of Home 
News Publishing Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., has been elected v.-p. of Flako 
Products Corp., also in New Bruns- 
wick. He fills a vacancy created by 
death of William H. Sheffield. 


Eugene P. Farrell, former production 
manager of Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
has been named milling technologist 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
He will head mill modernization pro- 
gram in addition to teaching classes 
in milling technology and practice. 


Dr. William F. Hester, previously di- 
rector of insecticide and fungicide re- 
search with Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been named administra- 


(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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Stainless 
in 
Industry 


WHY is stainless steel equipment becoming 
so increasingly important? WHAT are the 
specific applications? HOW about grade se- 
lection, corrosion resistance, forms available, 
and fabrication? 

The booklets illustrated here (and others 
in preparation) give you the answers, based 
on industry-wide data and research by the 
recognized authority on fabrication and appli- 
cation .. . valuable to management and oper- 
ating men, technologists, buyers, designers, 
fabricators, and distributors. 

Size 814” x 11”, the “INDUSTRY BOOK- 
LETS” together contain a number of specially 
written articles, many pertinent photographs, 
charts and tables. Mail the coupon! 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORPORATION 
Stanbat, le oe A fon. 
PITTSBURGH, PA... . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 


weao2729 
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Check the Industry Booklets you want, then attach this coupon to your letter- 
head and mail today to: 


DEPT. FI-81, ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
(check all 7 if you wish) 
[] Brewing [| Chemical [| Dairy (| Food Processing 





{_) Laundry () Meat [) Petroleum 
ee ae eastside cictianinleiestinianisetialisaiit 
| ene scopic declined cates - = nian 
COMPANY eee " 
a a ee A ne 
CITY. __ ZONE STATE = 
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Is yours a problem of 


BULK MATERIALS 
HANDLING? 


Fo. conveying in process from bins, silos, 
ship holds or in and out of railway cars... 
whatever the job, as long as it’s handling bulk 
materials, you can benefit from Sprout-Wal- 
dron experience and ingenuity. 
Whether your materials be light or heavy, 
dense or bulky, fragile or abrasive, coarse 
or fine—whether your runs are short or 
long, horizontal or vertical, consult Sprout- 
Waldron. 
Our facilities embrace a wide range of 
types and sizes in bucket elevators, belt 
conveyors, and screw conveyors. There's 
PNEU-VAC, too—a modern and truly 
remarkable means of conveying many 
materials via air. 
For prompt consideration of your re- 
quirements, write 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,, 
35 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 





i 12 


PoE] AMT Qwwow 


PENNSYLVANIA 


~MUNCY 
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JOHN F. KREY, president of Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, was re-elected 
chairman of board of directors of 
American Meat Institute at its 44th 
annual meeting. Wesley Hardenbergh, 
of Chicago, was re-elected president. 





tor of the Koppers’ Co., Ine. fellow- 
ships at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 


C. E. Maier has been made general 
manager of research with Continental 
Can Co., Chieago, to succeed A. L. 
Manone, who retires Dee. 31. 


P. E. Paulson has been appointed vice 
president and managing director of 
Refrigerated Foods Engineering, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 


D. S. Pribyl, former manager of engi- 
neering at H. J. Heinz Co.’s Berkeley 
factory, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the firm’s Tracy, Calif., plant. 


B. L. Prince has become manager of 
the Spartanburg, S. C., plant of 
Armour & Company. He _ replaces 
0. T. Hendrix, who has been trans 
ferred to the firm’s Greensboro, 
N. C., plant. 


Associated Industry 


Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertz- 
town, Pa., has appointed A. Myles 
Younger vice-president in charge of 


sales. 


American Blower Corp., Detroit, has 
completed negotiations for a new 
manufacturing and assembly plant at 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, announces 
opening of a modern warehouse in 
conjunction with expanded facilities 
at Dallas. 

(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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PENS ESR ENE NS TE ee? 


PRODUCT: Soft drink dispenser cold plate. 


COOLING COIL: ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
Tubing...Type 304; Size 14”; Gauge 20. 


COIL FABRICATOR: Steel and Tubes Division. 


FABRICATING TOLERANCES: Between fittings 
—.005”. 


REMARKS: Your inguiries for fabricated as- 
semblies receive expert attention of 
experienced personnel. 


Well known to the food and beverage industries 
are the advantages of ELECTRUNITE Stainless 
Steel Tubing . . . cleanliness ... sanitation... 
long service life . . . because it is made of 
Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel. 


In this application, the fabrication story is both 
unusual and interesting. Because the finished 
coil is cast in a solid metal plate, which fits into 
the bottom of the fountain dispenser, absolute 
alignment of fittings and coil is a must require- 
ment. Quite frankly, this was not a simple job 
—even for Steel and Tubes’ experienced fabri- 
cating men. Only after painstaking work with 
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jigs, bending tools and spot welding cycles, 
were they able to overcome all of the prob- 
lems involved. 


All of which adds up to one very important 
point: whether you require plain straight tub- 
ing, in carbon or stainless steels, or fabricated 
tubular assemblies of any description, it pays to 
come first to the leader of the welded steel tubing 
industry .. . Steel and Tubes. For prompt help 
with any tubing problem, write, wire or phone: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION e CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to make things | 


THEOBALD INDUSTRIES USE 


QD Neverstor 


Here is yet another satisfied Stokes and Smith cus- 
tomer. Like hundreds of others using S & S equip- 
ment, Theobald Industries have found that it pays 
to have the best in production machinery. 


NEVERSTOP automatically feeds the cartons .. . 
bottom seals... fills. . . then seals the carton tops. 
There is no stopping! After the cartons are fed into 
the machine, they move in a smooth never-ending line, 
rapidly to completion and packing. NEVERSTOP is 
built in 3 models and will fill up to 160 or more units 
per minute. 





For nearly 50 years, Stokes and Smith have been rec- 
ognized as builders of “Better Machines for Better 
Packaging”. If your products require wrapping, seal- 
ing, or filling in bags, boxes, cartons, bottles or cans, 
there is an S & S machine to do it swiftly, neatly and 
accurately. 


STOKE 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
(A wholly owned) 
Subsidiary of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
4911 Summerdale Ave., Philadelphia 24, U.S. A. 
Exclusive West Coast Distributor 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION OF FMC 
San Jose 5, California 





MITH © 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
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Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., 
San Francisco, announces appoint- 
ment of John H. Sheusner as chief 
Engineer. 


Fibreboard Products, Inc. reports that 
B. P. Altick, formerly general man- 
ager of Federal Container Co., Phila- 
delphia, a wholly-owned Fibreboard 
subsidiary, is returning to San Fran- 
cisco Dec. 1 to become assistant to 
the general manager. 


First Machinery Corp., New York 
City, has formed a profit sharing cor- 
poration, called Equipment Clearing 
House, Ine. It will be composed of 
stockholders who were former em- 
ployees of the firm. 


Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, has 
appointed T. Rasmussen & Co., Ltd., 
London, England, as exclusive sales 
representatives for Europe and brit- 


ish Isles. 


Link-Belt Co. announces opening of 
a district sales office in Duluth, Minn. 


National Starch Products, Inc., has 
changed the name of its Canadian 
affiliate from Meredith, Simmons to 
National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd. 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc. has named Robert B. Dodds as 
vice-president in charge of the En- 
toleter Division. 


Deaths 


A. Joseph Freschi, 72, president and 
co-founder of the Ravarino & Freschi 
Macaroni Co.--September, of a heart 
ailment, in St. Louis. 


Edward J. Marum, 56, vice-president 
and sales manager of Wm. J. Stange 
Co., Chicago—Sept. 10, of a heart 
attack. 


Frank S. Munns, vice-president and 
treasurer of Munns Brothers, Inc., 
meat packing tirm of Lexington, Ky. 
—Sept. 


Carl W. Skogsberg, 55, president and 
founder of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City-—Sept. 9 of  pnen- 
monia. 


Webster W. Witt, (4, retired presi- 
dent and founder of Williams, West 
& Witt, Gary, Ind., concentrated food 
manufacturer—Sept. 14, in Sawyer, 
Mich. 

—End 
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COTTONSEED OIL 





T 
ee Ne - 
f P Te _ | 
Seaieeell — a 


LINSEED OIL 


for bulk liquid shippers 
| GATX Tank Cars 











FISH OIL 





DESIGNED, BUILT 
OPERATED and 
MAINTAINED by 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street Chicago 90, III. 
District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston 
Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ¢ San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa e Washington 


Export Dept., 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, New York 


GATX 








MOLASSES 


CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 























TUNG OIL 








WITH 


NEPTUNE 
METERS 


Bottery of candy kettles are accurately batched 
by Auto-Stop syrup and water meters. This Mil- 
waukee plant also uses Auto-Stop at marshmal- 
low beater 





Bulletin 573-2 shows 
how you can install 
liquid meters in your 
plant to stop waste 
and improve quality. 
It's free—send for it 
today. 
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Precision metering of all liquid sugars, corn syrups or other sweet- 
eners and water entering your kettles, mixers and beaters assures 
uniform product quality, saves ingredients and handling time 
formerly wasted through weighing, measuring pails, or stick gaug- 
ing. There's never any mess because the liquids stay inside the pipes. 


Batches can be made semi-automatic with Trident Auto-Stop meters. 
Just set the meter for the amount you want, open the valve, and 
walk away. The Auto-Stop shuts off the flow when the exact amount 
is delivered. It eliminates human errors and gives formula-perfect 
batches. For each liquid, one meter can serve a battery of kettles’ 
with a valve and header hook-up, or you can save more time by 
putiing a meter at each kettle. 


Non-Auto-Stop meters are also available for all liquid sweeteners 
and water. Put meters also at key control points and take the guess- 
work out of inventory records. Neptune meters, built for long life 
with sustained accuracy, measure by volume or in terms of weight, 
and record totals. 


NEPTUNE)” METERS 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 


Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, and Long Branch, Ontario 
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Books 





Data Book 


REFRIGERATION FUNDAMENTALS. Edi- 
ted by B. H. Jennings. Published by 
The American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers, 40 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1949. 602 pages; 
6% aw 9% in.; cloth. Price, $7. 


Basic data, fundaments! principles, 
and practices of refrigeration are again 
under one cover in this new edition of 
the society’s well known data book. 
This is in contrast to recent volumes 
published in 1940, 1943 and 1946, in 
which no attempt was made to cover as 
wide a field. 

In addition to rewriting a greater 
part of the text, the editors and 
authors have added new psyehrometrice 
charts, developed tor ASRE, covering 
an extensive range, from low to high 
temperatures. Tables have _ been 
expanded and for greater convenience, 


regrouped. Charts covering the newer 
refrigerants, particularly the Freon 
family, have also been added. 
Freezing Method 

FrReEEzE-Dryinc. By Earl W. Flos- 


dorf. Published by Reinhold Puhblish- 
ing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, V. ¥., 1949. 280 pages; 644 7 9Y%4 
in.; cloth. Price, $5. 

With our rapid advances in all 
methods of freezing foods, this volume 
should carry a great deal of interest 
for those engaged in food research. 
It serves to bring together the most 
significant information on freeze-dry- 


ing developed during the past ten 


years. It also offers hitherto unpub- 
lished general information on the 


subject. 

Considerable space is given to the 
application of freeze-drying in pre- 
serving food products. But the food 
technologist will also be interested in 
much of the general discussion of basie 
principles. 


Biochemical Studies 

ANNUAL REVIEWS OF BIOCHEMISTRY, 
Vout. XVIII. Edited by J. Murray 
Luck, H. S. Loring, and G. Mackinney. 
Published by Annual Reviews, Inc., 
Stanford, Calif., 1949. 739 
Ohr94 in.; cloth. Price, 6. 


pages; 


With research constantly on the in- 
crease, the selection of papers for 
reviews of this kind becomes more and 
more difficult. However, in this volume 
the editors still manage a representa- 
tive collection. 

Food research probably comes off 
better than most. At least ten of the 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 
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papers have a bearing on work now 
being done or contemplated in food 
laboratories. These ten are: 

“Biological Oxidations”, by P. W. 
Preisler and F. E. Hunter, Jr.; “Fat 
Soluble Vitamins”, by P. L. Harris: 
“Water Soluble Vitamins”, by FE. L. 
R. Stokstad and T. H. Jukes; “Nutri- 
by A. Keys; “Proteolytic Enzy 
mes”, by E. L. Smith; “Nonowxidative, 
Nonproteolytie Enzymes”, by K. My- 
“Carbohydrate Chemistry”, by 
D. J. Bell; “Chemistry of the Lipids”, 
by J. A. Lovern; “Chemistry of Amino 
Acids and Proteins”, by H. P. Lund- 
gren and W. H. Ward; and “Chemistry 
of Antibioties”, by O. Wintersteiner 
and J. D. Dutcher. 


tion”, 


back: 


Sugar Technology 


Tuk MicrosioLocgy OF SUGARS, SYRUPS 
aNd Mouasses. Py William L. Owen. 
Published by Barr-Owen Research En- 
terprises, P. O. Box 1345, Baton 
Rouge, La., 1949. 275 pages; 54x08} 
in.; cloth. Price, 85, 

Food chemists concerned with fer- 
mentation in the manufacture of sugar 
and during its use in processing, also 
with the deterioration of sugars, syrups 
and molasses, will find here a eon- 
venient and comprehensive reference. 
The author attempts to bring together 
mueh of the scattered information on 
the microbiological phase of sugar and 
sugar products. 


Government Publications 


Cans For Fruits AND VEGETABLES. 
National Bureau of Standards, Simpli 
fied Practice Recommendation R155-49. 
June 1, 1949. Price, 10c. A reeom- 
mendation of voluntary trade prae- 
tice and list of firms agreeing to fol- 
low rules for standard size, capacity, 
and designated use. 


DELIVERY CASES FOR SQUARE GLASS 
Mitk Borr.es. National Bureau of 
Standards, Simplified Practice Recom- 
R236-49. April 1, 1949. 

Recommended standard 


mendation 
Price, 10e. 
dimensions and construction. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1948. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, $1.75. 
A compilation of pertinent data includ- 
ing complete figures for most commo- 
dities and most farm aetivity through 
the calendar year 1948. 
SurvVEY OF TREE Nut UsaGe sy INpbvus- 
TRIAL Users. By J. C. Genske. Pro- 
(Books Continued) 
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Save pay-roll hours by streamlining 
your clean-up operations and using 
more effective lower-cost-per-job 
cleaners, detergents, and bacteri- 
cides. Eliminate waste materials 
~ and unnecessary effort. A Klentz- 
ade field technician will help you 
plan a complete integrated pro- 
gram. 


KLENZADE 
HC-6 Cleaner 































Scientifically bal- : 
| anced high-efficiency we-@ cANe? 
soapless cleaner. _ 


Contains wetting 
agents and special 
polyphosphates for 
general cleaning. 
Softens hardest 
water. 





STER-KLEEN 
KLENZADE 
LC-112 


Fast-working organic 
acid detergent com- 
patible with all qua- 
ternaries. Removes 
lime film on stainless 
steel, glass, tables, 
etc. 


STER-BAC 
KLENZADE 
$-12 
Outstanding power- 


ful quaternary. Sus- Guay i. 
tained bactericidal Ste r Bac 
action. For deodor- athe 


izing and disinfect- §& 





ing in food plants. 






44 Branch Offices and 
Warehouses 
Write us about Klenzade Field 
Technical Services and plant clean- 
ing programs. No obligation. 

LENZ DE 
-KLENZADE ) 


ee 
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SINCE 1914 


FILLING MACHINES for all Viscous 
Products Such as Honey, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Mayonnaise, Cheese, Frozen 
Foods, Horse-radish, Peanut Butter 
and similar products. 


MODEL “CH” HAND FILLER 
Speed: — Up to 20 Containers Per 
Minute 
<—— 
Capacity— 
'y oz. to 16 ozs. per stroke 





SEMI-AUTOMATIC FILLER 


Speed—Up to 30 Containers per Min- 


ute. 
> 


Capacity—2 oz. to 32 ozs. Can handle 
any type containers up to gallons. 





FULLY AUTOMATIC FILLER 

—with Feeding Device. 

Speed:—Up to 200 per Min- 
ute. 

<_< 

This Type Machine Avail- 
able in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 
cylinders. 





Write Today For Details 


THE FILLER MACHINE CO., INC. 


1246 E. MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILA., 25, PA. 





duction and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. Mimeo- 
graphed. An exploratory study into the 
factors affecting usage of tree nuts. 


TENTATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF Berry Boxes (Hat- 
LocKS) TO RepucE Moip GrowTH. By 
E. J. Barta and E. Lowe. Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 
AIC-239. June, 1949. Mimeographed. 


A SELECTED BisLioGRAPHY OF PERIODI- 
CAL LITERATURE ON FrvuIT AND VEGE- 
TABLE PROCESSING WaSsTES. By Otto 
R. Vasak and W. Lawrence Shaw. 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. AIC-232. Mimeographed. 


SrructureE, 1948. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Series 2, 
No. 72. Mimeographed. A critical 
analysis of the classification of workers 
and wages in canning plants with 
much statistical detail. 


CANNING WAGE 


Economio Inpicators. A monthly 
printing of charts and data prepared 
by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors and published by Congres- 
sional authority for industrial use. 
Available by subscription only. Price, 
$1.75 per yr. Most of the data report 
indexes of business activity which are 
believed to be significant in gaging 
industry trends. General, not speci- 
fieally related to the food business. 


THE INSPECTION STAMP AS A GUIDE TO 
WHOLESOME Meat. By John R. Moh- 
ler. Bureau of Animal Industry. Mis- 
cellaneous Circular No. 63. Price, 10c. 
Describes inspection methods and gives 
philosophy of sanitary control in meat 
packing. 


CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTIVE 
Faciiities, 1947. Report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Total Manu- 
facturing and 26 Selected Industries. 
Price 25e. Gives for several process- 
industry groups information regarding 
the large companies and the part which 
they play in the total national produc- 
tion. Includes nine or ten chapters of 
importance to food technologists. 


THE 


ANNUAL REporT OF THE Foop & DruG 
ADMINISTRATION, 1948. Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Price, 20c. Summar- 
ized activities and technical progress 
for the Fiseal Year 1948. 


The above recently issued documents 
are available, at the prices indicated, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. When no price is indi- 
cated, the pamphlet is free and should 
be ordered from the bureau responsible 
for its issue. —End 
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FOOD 


How some 


Good Old 
Horse Sense 


Can Cut Your 


RRR « Sek eR 


Painting Costs 


SERB ec 






<> \ 


‘ 
x 


Shrewd old “hoss traders” will tell you “Never buy a can of any other paint you choose. Naturally, you pay no 
horse without looking at his mouth... yes sir, open it attention to the cans or the price tags on them. What pays 
up and take a good look if you want to know his worth.” off is what's in those cans. You have to open them... thin 

The same applies to paints. Many a smart dollar has been the contents according to directions . .. and then test on 
saved on a painting job by using a little horse sense. You a wall where you can actually see the difference. 
do this by comparing a can of “Barreled Sunlight” witha Compare the two... for yardage, solid coverage per 


coat and appearance after drying. Yes, and because labor 
represents eighty per cent of the cost of painting, see which 
paint goes on faster. With a fair, true test like this, it 
doesn’t take much mathematics to figure that “Barreled 
Sunlight” will give you a better looking, longer lasting 
paint job for less money than any other paint you want 
to name. Talk it over with our representa- 
tive. He'll call at your convenience. Write. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
37-K Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Barreled Sunlight 
Sun7ss 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


LSAT P79, 
*Barreled 
:Sunlight3 


Caldyiiiing 







IT ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! — 
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SHOCK-PROOF 
SHIPPING BOX 


You can't take chances in shipping delicate, 
precision equipment. If such equipment is dam- 
aged in transit, your customer will probably 
look elsewhere the next time he places an or- 
der. Whatever your product, the H & D Package 
Laboratory can work out a safe, dependable, 
economical packaging method that will protect 
your goodwill . . . and your profits! 





Use the LUGGAGE BOX 
for Extra Sales Appeal 


Promotion of seasonal merchandise is but one 
of many successful applications of the H & D 
luggage box. Use it to add extra value to your 
product, to win extra sales appeal. It makes 
your product easier to carry, easier to use. Your 
dealers will endorse it—because it displays 
well, simplifies the selling job, reduces selling 
costs, eliminates repacking and wrapping. 


PLYPAK*-- A Packaging Material 
of a Thousand Uses 


PLYPAK* is a corrugated packing material that 
combines several thicknesses of corrugated 
paper to form a protective ‘‘blanket'’ which is 
ideal for packaging fragile merchandise. Clean 
and easy to handle, PLYPAK* is simply 
“wrapped '' around a product, gives it asoft, close- 
fitting cushion that defies shock. Ask for sample. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Catalogs, Bulletins 


Food Plant Equipment 


Air Blowers 

Rotary, positive blowers covered in 8-page 
Bulletin 21-B-37, operate on pressure or suc- 
tion, or both. Construction features, operating 
advantages, driving arrangements and recom- 
mended accessories are dealt with in booklet. 
—Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 900 W. 
Mount St., Connersville, Ind. 


Cooling Tower Quiz 

Latest “What's Your Cooling Tower I. Q.?” 
concerns testing mechanical draft towers. In- 
formation is offered in question and answer 
stvle—The Marley Co., Inc., Fairfax and Mar- 
ley Rds., Kansas City 15, Kan 


Dairy Equipment 

Fully automatic packaging and _pasteurizing 
equipment for the dairy industry is featured in 
30th anniversary publication. Growth, facilities, 
and personne] of company receive attention.— 
Ex-Cell-O-Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 


High Speed Packaging Machinery 

Carton feeder and bottom sealer, net weight 
weighers, top sealers and closers, glue tight- 
wrapper, combination filler-sealer, double pack- 
age maker, and heat seal tea bag machines are 
illustrated and described with specifications, 
photos and dimensional drawings in Bulletin 
111.—Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., N. Quincy, 
Mass. 


Air Dryer 

Where products should be dried below 140 
deg. F., silica gel air dryer is recommended 
by Datagram SGD. #5. Theoretical ap 
proaches to drying in batches or continuously, 
with method for applying information to spe 
cific problems, are presented with flow dia- 
grams.—Air Dryer Dept., Bryant Industrial 
Div., Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 1020 
London Rd., Cleveland 10 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaner 

Powerful suction. easy recovery of heavy 
particles, and demountable motor-fan unit to 
enable conversion to electric blower are among 
advantages reported for Tornado portable in- 
dustrial vacuum cleaners detailed in 4-page 
folder —Breuer Flectric Mfg. Co., 5100 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Opposed Impeller Pumps 

Balanced axial thrust because of opposed im- 
pellers is important design feature in two- and 
four-stage pumps described and illustrated in 
12-page Catalog 1550.—De Laval Steam Tur- 
bine Co., Trenton 2, N 


Motor “Takes” Submersion 

Under conditions of dust, dirt, moisture or 
even total submersion, compact hermetically 
sealed motor keeps running, says Data Sheet 
18. Suggested applications are for pumps, 
dairy equipment and other food machinery.— 


Piqua Machine & Mfg. Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


Air Filters 


Water, oil, and particles ranging in size from 
visible to microscopic may be removed from 


air, gases, or light liquids by filters discussed 
in 4-page folder Allen Industrial Fiiter Co., 
25 S. St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Dairy Supplies and Equip t 

Besides 15 tips on preventing waste in dairy 
plants, house organ, Dairy Drummer, Vol. 8, 
No. 3, contains :llustrations and specifications 








for equipment and supplies used in the dairy 
industry.—The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 


Centrifugal Pumps 

Single-stage, double suction centrifugal 
pumps are illustrated and described with spec- 
ifications in 24-page book. Sections on con 
struction features, tables of friction loss for 
water in ft./100 ft. pipe, and head-capacity 
for 60 cycle motor speeds, as well as basic in- 
formation and examples on figuring pumping 
heads are included.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
S. 70 St., Milwaukee 


Low Pressure Refrigeration 

Single-acting compressors of 2, 3, + or 6 
cylinders with valves in safety heads, force-feed 
lubrication, heads removable without disturbing 
pipe lines and dual control are among features 
of low pressure refrigerating unit detailed in 
Bulletin 791-A—Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 


Small Icing Machine 

Automatic icing of up to 120 pieces per min. 
for any shape sweet goods is reported accom 
plished by apparatus described in Model 
$50/135 Bulletin. Features of apparatus in 
clude thermostatically controlled hot water 
jacket, automatic heads and semi-automatic 
disks and brushes made to requested specifica- 
tions, sanitary valves, roomy storage compart 
ment.—Basic Foods Sales Corp., Machinery 
Div., 599-603 Eleventh Ave., New York 
City 19. 


Cellulose Seal Shrinker 

Caps or bands of cellulose used on bottles or 
jars are dried and hardened in 30 sec. by infra- 
ted equipment detailed in information sheet. 
Specifications, suggested uses, and construction 
details are listed.—The Miskella Infra-Red Co., 
E. 73 St. & Grand Ave., Cleveland 4. 


Industrial and Laboratory Filters 

How filters operate, information on stone 
and wire mesh membranes, and details of con 
struction of filters that feature a backwashing 
system for ease of cleaning are covered in 12 
page booklet—Titeflex, Inc., 695 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Materials Handling 


Lateral Bend Power Conveyor 

Newly patented power-driven belt convevors 
take anv width belt, and turn at any desired 
degree, reports +-page folder—Latendorf Con 
veving Corp., 55-61 Oak St., Bayonne, N. ] 


Forged Steel Casters 

Principles of construction of forged steel 
casters for extra heavy, heavy and regular duty 
with semi-steel, plastic, or rubber-tired wheels 
are covered in Bulletin 60.—Hamilton Caster 
& Mfg. Co., 1688 Dixie Highway, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


Truck Batteries 

Guide to selection of industrial truck bat 
teries with engineering specifications for 100 
different sizes and capacities is given in Bulle- 
tin GB-1055. Featured also are transparent 
vent plug and battery element support.- 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., Trenton 7, N. ] 


Fork Lift Operators’ Guide 
In addition to providing clear instructions 
for efficient operation of fork lift truck, op- 
(Food Equipment Continued) 
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Problem: 
to cut down on 


pump failures in 


moving fluids. 


Solution: 
Specify long-life, 
dependable pumps 





Built to stand the gaff of long, 
multiple-cycle non-lubricating 
liquid pumping, Eastern GW 
Series Pumps operate efficiently 
and economically. They're quiet, 
consume little power and deliver 
uniform performance day in and 
day out. 





The Eastern GW Series is precision- 
built in two sizes: GW-1, rated at 
+ G.P.M. and GW-2, rated at 1 
G.P.M.—against pressures up to 
200 P.S.I.—plenty of pumping pow- 
er and volume for normal liquid 
transfer applications. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Stainless steel drive gear; graphite 
carbon composition driven gear; no 
metal-to-metal contact; graphite 
impregnated bearing; hydraulically 
balanced; lifetime mechanical seal; 
tough bronze construction. 

You can get immediate deliveries 
on both Eastern GW Series Pumps. 
They are supplied with 1/6 or 1/4 
H.P. motors; belt driven or flexible 
coupling driven units are also 
available. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Eastewe 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


306 ELM STREET 
NEW HAVEN 6, CONN. 
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PROBLEM: 


Florence Citrus Growers Ass'n., Florence 
Villa, Fla., operated a modern plant, pro- 
ducing high quality single-strength juice. 
The price of this juice was declining sharply. 
Also, can, carten and freight costs were 
rising. Profits fell off. How to use existing 
plant to produce a highly salable canned 
citrus juice — at lower cost? 


Converted from single-strength juice to fro- Mode! A Mojonnier Lo-Temp Evapora- 
tor in plar* of Florence Citrus Growers 


zen concentrate, using a complete Mojonnier 4.41, Ficrence Villa, Florida. Unit has 
Lo-Temp Citrus Processing System. canccity of 375 galions of concen- 


RESULTS: 


tru.e per hee: 


@ 500,000 boxes of fruit processed into 4 to 
1 concentrate between March 1 and June 
15, sold in advance at better margin of 
profit than possible with single-strength juice. 


@ $.45 per box of fruit saved on cans. 
@ $.071 per box of fruit saved on cartons. 


® * $260,000.00 saved on these two 
items alone during 3% months of 
canning. 

@ Freight costs reduced 7 times. 


@ More profit for grower, processor, jobber. 
Consumer demand constantly increasing. 


—first floor view. 


Mojonnier Lo-Temp Processing Systems are doing a big job on the frozen con- 
centrate lines of leading American Processors. Consult with us now for all facts. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 











erators’ guide includes sections on standard 
accessories and their use, suggestions for han- 
dling materials and containers, and section on 
load-handling technics. — Towmotor Corp., 
1226 E. 152 St., Cleveland 10 


Container Conveyor 

Belt-type, narrow,  straightline conveying 
units for bottles, jars, cans and other containers 
are described with specifications and photos 
in Bulletin SBT-1. Bulletin SC-1 deals with 
lateral curve chain conveyor for same pur- 
poses.—Island Equipment Corp., 27-01 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Hoists and Trolleys 

Information on hoists, including capacities, 
chain information and headspace-saving types, 
and varieties of trolleys, is presented in Cata 
log H-449. Details of manner of operation, 
pictures of parts, specifications, and mainte 
nance are also given.—National Screw & Mfg 
Co., Chester Hoist Div., Lisbon, Ohio. 


Mobile Step Ladder 

When weight is on mobile step ladder, au 
tomatic safety feature prevents rolling action, 
reports 4-page folder. Ladders are on rolling 
casters, in styles from 1 to 6 steps, with or 
without handrails and woven wire baskets.— 
lhe Ballymore Co., 3 S. Roberts Rd., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Wire Belting 

For use in processing products during their 
movement from one location to another, wire 
belts woven of metals ranging through stain- 
less, Inconel, brass, copper, nickel and Monel 
are suggested in Bulletin 89. Constructional 
features, varying tvpes of selvages and cleats, 
are illustrated—The Cambridge Wire Cloth 
Co., Cambridge, Md 


Industrial Switching 
Diesel-electric locomotive for industrial 
switching is described, with information on 
economy in operation, in 16-page Bulletin 
GEA-3810.—Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
ae £ 


Co., Schenectady 5, } 


Control Equipment 





Distant Reading The ters 

Temperatures at widely separated or distant 
points (as much as 1,000 ft.) can be read 
wherever desirable if distant reading thermom- 
eters are installed, says Bulletin 2451-C. High 
accuracy in range between —100 and +400 F., 
with or without abridged scales, is also re- 
ported.—Illinois Testing Laboratories. Inc., 420 
N. LaSalle, Chicago 10 


Industrial Thermometers 

Indicating and recording thermometers of a 
variety of types are illustrated and described 
in 4-page bulletin with wide range of optional 
mountings for installation.—The Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., Instrument and Gauge Div.. Toledo 
1, Ohio 


High Speed Photoelectric Cortrol 

An accurate register of printed paper and 
cellophane is maintained, when the material 
is being cut for packaging, by use of photo 
electric contro! detailed with specifications in 
Bulletin PD 476. Device also inspects for 
proper labeling on bottles and packages.- 
Photoswitch, Inc., 77 Broadway, Cambridge 
42, Mass 


Pressure Controllers 
j Non-indicating pressure controllers available 
in three general types—for pressures higher 
| than atmospheric, less than 4 Ib./sq. in., or 
4 for pressures less than atmospheric—are illus- 


(Catalogs. Bulletins Continued) 
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CHAMPION 


On Every Count 


Powerful performance, rugged good looks, extra econ- 
omy, long life . . . you can demand any or all of these 
and get them in full measure in a GMC ‘‘450.”’ 


Truck-built for the tough truck transport jobs, these 
champions of the 2%4-ton field pull their loads with 
brilliantly performing, GMC-built, 270 cubic inch 
“Army Workhorse’”’ engines ... they carry their loads 
on strong, sturdy chassis that have deep, stiff frames 
and heavy, rugged axles ... and out front of the loads 
their ‘‘king sized’’ cabs offer comfort, convenience and 
safety that’s unsurpassed. 

Added to all this are such outstanding qualities asGMC’s 
exclusive bumper-bar ¢rille ... gross weight ratings 
of 19,000 to 37,089 pounds ... equipment options to 
meet the road and load characteristics of your hauling 
job. Your nearest GMC dealer has complete data. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GMC 
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If it is 
PACKAGED 








BARREL. : 


eee own 





You can MOVE TT FASTER... 
BETTER... 
did af LOWER COST... 


ON dt FINGERPRINT ENGINEERED 
CONVEYING SYSTEM 


Cost-conscious management, these days, is giving increased 
attention to the movement of goods and materials. Frequently 
changes suggested by Alvey-St. Louis engineers have resulted 
‘ in real economies ...in increased production... Want to know 
the reason why? From their years of experience Alvey-St. Louis 
engineers know that just like fingerprints, no two plants are 
identical. Each problem, therefore, is given individual study and 
attention...what we call Fingerprint Engineering. Without 
obligation, why don't you investigate what an Alvey-St. Louis 
engineered conveying system man can do for you? Detailed 


catalog will be sent on request. 
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trated with specifications and control data in 
Specification No. 852.—Brown Instruments 
Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Wayne and Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44. 


Instruments and Control Valves 

A variety of primary and secondary flow in 
struments and control valves is described and 
illustrated in 24-page Catalog 50.—Fischer & 
Porter Co., 50 County Line Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 


Measure and Control of Process Variables 

Temperature, voltage, current, speed, and 
similar variables, are indicated and controlled 
by panel-mounted instruments detailed in Bul- 
letin PC-1.—Wheelco Instruments Co., 847 
W.. Harrison St., Chicago 7. 


Plant Supplies 


From Insecticides to Packaging Materials 
Phosphates for cheese, yeast foods, leavening 
and soft drinks, also synthetic flavors, benzoates, 
insecticides, and moisture-proof packaging ma- 
terials are among products described in 24-page 
booklet.—Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4 


Utility Shelving and Cabinets 

Steel wardrobe, storage and small-parts cabi- 
nets in different combinations and sizes, as 
well as easily assembled and rearranged utility 
shelving, are discussed in 14-page foldout.— 
Standard Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 117-20 
Fourteenth Rd., College Point, N. Y. 


Silicates 

Manufacture, grades, and uses of varieties of 
silicates for adhesives, egg preservation, boiler 
compounds and detergents are covered in 20- 
page booklet —Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14. 


Dairy Sanitation 

Articles on sanitizers for the dairy farm, 
coatings for tin cans, and use of Plexiglas are 
featured in house organ, Rohm & Haas Re- 
porter, Vol. 7, No. 4.—The Rohm & Haas 
Co., Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5 


Transparent Film 

Gas-permeability without fogging or sliming 
is important feature of transparent film pack- 
aging material, Lumarith, described in 4-page 
folder.—Celanese Corp. of America, Trans- 
parent Films Dept., Plastics Div., 180 Madison 
Ave., New York City 16 


Enclosed Industrial Safety Switches 

High interrupting capacity, quick make and 
break operations, and spot-welded cover hinges 
are among advantages provided by design of 
heavy duty switches detailed in 4-page Bulletin 
TEC 302A—Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn. 


Stronger Fire Extinguishers 

Polished silicon bronze in drawn-shell con- 
struction offers greater strength than previous 
models, weighs less, and can be held in place 
while being recharged, says information sheet. 
—American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, 
New York. 


Stapling Shipping Containers 

Heavy wire, self-closing staples for sealing 
shipping containers are suggested in 4-page 
folder, Ptg-218.—Bostitch, 1369 Mechanic 
St., Westerly, R. I. 


Small Diameter Steel Tubing 
Cold drawn stainless steel mechanical capil- 
lary tubing from .008 in. to 1 in. o. d. is 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued) 
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NEW “PUMP KING” SERIES 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Features: ¢ Compact “Uni- 
mount” close-coupled con- 
struction ¢ All highly-pol- 
ished stainless steel contact 
parts @ Perfect alignment ¢ Eas- 
ily di bled for cleaning 
* Head adjustable to any dis- 
charge angle ¢ One-piece sani- 
tary seal ¢ Totally enclosed 
sanitary motors. 








SUPER SPEED TOOLS 
FOR 60% FASTER 
JOINT ASSEMBLY 


Lower your costs by in- 
stalling and maintaining 
fittings and lines with 
SUPER SPEED Tools. 
Simple, positive opera- 
tion makes it easy for 
even inexperienced per- 
sonnel to obtain ap- 
proved, leak-tight sanitary 
expanded joints with Tri- 
Clover patented ferrules. 








New REDUCED Prices 


nec 


NEW STREAMLINE ~~ 
REDUCERS SPECIAL ITEMS 


A complete line of 
specialties, such as 
flush type bottom out- 
let valves, mixing type 
valves, truck tank 
valves, etc., are avail- 
able to meet individ- 
ual requirements. 


Now made in both eccen- 
tric and concentric types, 
these new streamline re- 
ducers provide full, un- 
restricted liquid flow—as- 
suring complete sanita- 

4 tion, ease of assembly and 
fast cleaning. 








TRI-CLOVER joBBER 
OR WRITE TODA 


SEE 








wi’ 





TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 







































with TRI-CLOVER 
QUALITY 


NEW LIFT-TYPE 
PLUG VALVES 






Downward pressure on the 
valve handle “cracks” the plug 
by working against a spring 
steel plate below the valve 

. Advantages: Non-galling, 
seizing eliminated—Easier faster 
operation—No leakage—Simple 
cleaning—Complete sanitation. 


- 


PREFABRICATED 
ASSEMBLIES 


Special all-sanitary holding tube 
assemblies to meet your specific 
requirements. Give us capacity 
desired, height, width and length 
limitations. 





TUBING m 
oneee 
?> . 


ae 
Stainless steel tubing L 
is available for every 
corrosion-resistant liq- 
uid conveying line re- 
quirement, in sizes 
from 1 in. thru 4 in. 
Send for price sheets. 


MACHINE CO. 


Kenosha, 







Wisconsin 












FABRICATED STAINLESS STE 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AN 
, INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 








THE Complete LINE 
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FOR DUST FILTER CLEANING | 


REVERSE JET / 
CLEANING —> 


Fifty-eight plants in the food 
industry are now securin 
continuous dust recovery wit 
constant air volumes through 
installation of the new DAY “‘Autoclean” Dust Filter. 

The DAY “Autoclean” Dust Filter provides continuous-auto- 
matic operation ... compleiely eliminating cleaning shut-downs! 
This results in the low constant back pressures and uniform air 
volumes necessary for maximum dust collection efficiency. 

Figure A shows how reverse jet cleaning rings travel slowly 


up and down the tubes of the DAY “Autoclean” Dust Filter 


blowing high pressure air back through the felt in a continuous 
cleaning action with a maximum cloth area loss of only 1% %. 

Most other types of filters require shutting down sections for 
cleaning. This may amount to 50% of the cloth area as indicated 
in Figure B. 


Other Advantages of the 
DAY “Autoclean” Dust Filter: 


HIGH AIR TO CLOTH RATIOS—10, 15 or 20 
to 1 with uniform low back pressures. 


CONSTANT AIR VOLUME—Assured by 
continuous cleaning of all filter tubes. 


HIGH CLEANING EFFICIENCY —Gentle 
reverse jet cleaning permits use of quality 
felt filtering cloth. 
PARALLEL AIR FLOW—Dust and 
air traveling downward together help 
deposit dust for discharging. 
















licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 


Write-to-DAY for new “‘Autoclean” 
Dust Filter Bulletin No. 491 


817 3rd Avenue N. E. @ Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
IN CANADA: Box 70D, Ft. William, Ont 
Branch plants in Ft. Worth, Buffalo and Welland, Ont. 
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covered in 8-page folder. Statistical data on 
size range, analyses and tolerances, plus charts 
giving heat resistance, workability, physical 
characteristics and applications, are included.— 
]. Bishop & Co. Platinum Works, Stainless 
Steel Products Div., Malvern, Pa. 


Emulsifying Detergent 

Comparisons among many types of detergent 
materials with behavior of each are detailed in 
4-page folder which concerns non-flammable, 
non-toxic emulsifying cleaner.—The Brooks 
Boiler Treatment Co., 3304 E. 87 St., Cleve- 
land 4. 


Fast Hot-Spray Cleaning Method 

Mechanized hot-spray cleaning technic speeds 
clean-up and cuts costs, reports 8-page folder. 
Method utilizes caster-mounted unit that sprays 
hot detergent under pressure.—Oakite Products 
Inc., 26G Thames St., New York City 6. 


Protective Coatings 

Tough corrosion problems in industrial plants 
are said in +-page folder, to be solved by use 
of specialized industrial protective coatings. 
Materials with vinyl, phenolic, fish oil or 
chlorinated rubber bases can be applied to 
metal, concrete or wood.—United Chromium, 
Inc., 51 E. 42 St., New York City 17. 


Miscellaneous 


Corrosion-Resistant Metals 

Data on corrosion resistance of stainless, 
Monel and nickel castings to aid engineers in 
the selection of proper alloys for processi 
equipment are given in 4-page booklet—The 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J]. 


Rapid Milking 

An article on rapid milking is available in 
reprint form to milk plant operators for dis- 
tribution to their patrons, announces 5-page 
bulletin in which article appears.—Klenzade 
Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis. 


Safety Hints 

Articles on materials handling and _ safety 
in plants appear in 22-page house organ, 
American Mutual Magazine of Loss Control 
for Industry, July 1949.—American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16. ; 


Interoffice and Factory Communication 

Flexible system of interoffice and factory 
communication is described, with hook-up dia- 
grams and photos, in 6-page foldout.—Mark 
Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Viscometer 

Instrument for measuring viscosities of 
thixotropic and non-thixotropic liquids is de- 
tailed in 8-page brochure.—Brookfield Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 


Laboratory Autoclaves 

Different models of autoclaves, including a 
rectangular portable type, are described and il- 
lustrated on information sheets.—. i 
Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 


Heating Factories 

“Selection and Location of Unit Heaters in 
Factory Buildings” is recommended article in 
house organ, Weather Magic, Vol. 13, No. 5. 
—The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Light Ladders 

Magnesium ladders in single, step, and ex- 
tension types are illustrated and described in 
4-page foldout—A. W. Flint Co., P. O. Box 
1598, New Haven, Conn. —End 
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oMité when they say, 


LETS CUT CANS!" 






YOUR FOODS CAN HAVE 
A DRAMATIC “EDGE” 


IN FLAVOR AND 


CUTTING CANS WILL PROVE IT! 


Unusual new product—Ac‘cent— intensifies 
the flavor of food, definitely combats “flavor- 
loss”...at remarkably low cost 


At no obligation to you—quickly—easily, we can show 
you the surprising improvement a bit of Ac’cent makes 
m the flavor of one of your own foods! 

You be the judge . . . and prepare to be astonished! 

You’ve ponerse heard about Ac’cent. New as it is 
to general use, its amazing effectiveness has been 
proven over and over again. Its economy is being 
established every day in certain food processing plants 
and in famous dining places. 

Ac’cent is not a flavoring, not a condiment. It adds 
no flavor, aroma or color of its own. It simply, but 
wonderfully, brings out—and holds—the NATURAL 


MASTER 
SEASONING 


PURE 
MONO SODIUM 


flavors of foods. With Ac’cent, you use your own 

formulas. You prepare and cook as usual—just add GLUTAMATE 

Ac’cent. Monuluctured by 
Write or phone for information. Our staff of food ». Amino Products 

technologists is on call to discuss with you in your Qh Division y 


plant the possibilities of Ac’cent in the foods you pack. 


Amino Products Division 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Accent is a 99+ % pure mono- 
sodium glutamate, derived from 
vegetable sources. It is a whole- 


Ascent makes to0d Loyy,. ee 
SS @ 
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COMPRESSORS 
TURBO BLOWERS 
OIL & GAS ENGINES 
PUMPS 
CONDENSERS 
AIR TOOLS 
ROCK DRILLS 











No matter what the processes 1n your phase of manufacture, there 
undoubtedly are pumps involved . . . pumps that are the back- 
bone of your production. When you think of pumps in this light, 
dependable pumps mean continuous production. 

When you talk about dependable close-coupled pumps you’re 
talking about the INGERSOLL-RAND MOTORPUMP line. 
There are hundreds of sizes and models available to meet a 
multitude of conditions. These are compact, self-contained units 
built for heavy-duty service. 

Each MOTORPUMP is just what the name implies . . . an 
electric motor and pump combined. Special motors are equipped 
with extra-heavy shafts and bearings. The pump with balanced 
impeller is assembled directly on the motor shaft. This compact 
construction gives perfect balance, vibrationless operation and 
extreme rigidity. The MOTORPUMP involves no large installa- 
tion cost because it requires no special foundation, will operate 
efficiently in any position, horizontally, vertically, at any angle 
or on its side. Sizes % to 40 horsepower . . . gallons to 1800 per 
minute . . . heads to 600 feet. 

You can depend on Ingersoll-Rand MOTORPUMPS to ease 
your pumping headaches. Factory trained pump specialists from 
coast to coast are always ready to help you and can give you 
prompt shipment. 


Ing ersoll-Rand 


Cameron Pump Division 423-9 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Patents 





Candy Canes Packaged to Prevent Breakage 


Dunng Shipment—C. M. Sogas and Sam M. 
Sogas, Kansas City, Mo. No. 2,476,923. July 
19, 1949. 


Fruits and Vegetables Mechanically Peeled 
During Passage Under Liquid Spray Heads 
Along Cylindrical Rolls With Abrasive Sur- 
faces—O. P. Pierson, Caribou, Maine. No 
2,477,006. July 26, 1949. 


Sausages Linked by Mechanical Melds—J. Arm- 
brust, one-half to Christ W. Eckhert, Chi 
cago, Ill. No. 2,477,031. July 26, 1949. 


Clarified After Liming 
Ireatment by Passage Through Cation Ex- 
changer Operating in Hydrogen Cycle 
I. M. Rinehart, to Darco Dorp., Wilmington, 
Del. No. 2,477,206. July 26, 1949 


Sugar Beet Juices 


Blood Protein Converted Into Foam-Stabi 
lizing Agent by Heat-Treating to Destroy Anti 
enzymes, Hydrolyzing With Proteolytic En 
zvine and Treating With Water-Soluble Salt 
of Heavy Poiyvalent Metal—H. L. Keil, and 
]. S. Ingraham, to Armour and Co., Chicago 
No. 2,477,255. July 26, 1949 


Sausages Smoked on “Stick” Consisting of 
Iwo Relatively Thin Rigid Horizontally Ar 
ranged Plates Connected in Spaced Parallel 
Relation to Each Other—O. G. Mayer, Jr., 
Evanston, Ll. to Oscar Maver & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. No. 2,477,413. July 26, 1949 


Fresh Corn Kernels Mechanically Removed 
Fron Cobs Without Damage to Kernels 
C. G. Ewertz, Des Moines, Iowa No 
2,477 445 July 26, 194) 
Gelatin Whipping Properties Improved — by 
Treatment With Condensation Product of 
Inositol and| Phosphoric Acid, or Molvybdic 
Acid, Polyimolybdic Acid, ‘Tungstic Acid, Poly 
tungstic Acid, Phosphotungstic Acid, or Phos 
phomolybdic Acid or Their Salts—D. P 
Grettie and H. H. Young to Swift & Co., Chi 
cago. No. 2,477,539, July 26, 1949 


Perishable Foods Dried to About 12 Percent 
Moisture Content, Frozen, And Held in 
Frozen Storage Without Rehydration—L. B 
Howard and W. D. Ramage, and C. L 
Rasmussen, to U. S. A. No. 2,477,605. Aug 
2, 1949, 


Evaporated Milk or Other Foaming Liquids 
Filled Into Containers With Small Inlet Open 
ings in Which Air Is Displaced With Steam 


G. Grinrod, Oconomowoc, Wis. No. 2,477,- 


692. Aug. 2, 1949. 


Coating for Foods and Packages Made to 
Consist of Water, Edible Gelatin, pH Con- 
trolling Agent and Propylene Glycol—L. A. 
Hall to Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
No. 2,477,742. Aug. 2, 1949. 


Concentrated Corn Steepwater <Acidified to 
pH of 3.0 to 3.7 for Growing Penicillium 
Mo!'ds—W. W. Moyer to A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. No. 2,477,763. Aug. 2, 
1949 


Sausages Packaged in Cellulose Casing Treated 
With Soluble, Edible Coloring Which Trans- 
fers to Surface of Sausage on Contact—R. K. 
Remer, to Transpareni Package Co., Chicago. 
No. 2,477,767. Aug. 2, 1949. 


Foods Artificially Colored by Packaging Inside 

Film Impregnated With Soluble 
Material Which Transfers to Con 
R. K. Remer, to Trans 
No. 2,477, 


Permeable 
Coloring 
tents Upon Contact 
parent Package Co., Chicago, Ill. 
768 Aug. 2, 1949 


Wheat, Rve and Other Cereals Treated With 
Oxide of Chlorine to Bleach Pigment of Husk 


Before Milling—C. H. Evans, Snaresbrook, 
London, England No. 2,478,043. Aug. 2, 
1949 

Continuous Lanmated Biscuit Dough Formed 
by Mechanical! Means—G. R. Baker, Peter- 
borough, England. No. 2,478,075. Aug. 2, 


1949 


Glyceride Oils Freed of Free Fatty Acids by 
Subjecting Confined Flow.ng Stream of Water 
and Oil Mixture to Between 200 and 300 C. 
in Vapor Separating Chamber Under Vacuum 

B. Clayton, Houston, Tex. to B. Clayton, 
Doing Business as Refining, Unincorporated. 
No. 2,478,089. Aug. 2, 1949 


Bread Made by Adding Water to Flour, 
Washing Starch Out of Gummy Mass, Cook- 
ing Starch Suspension, Concentrating it, and 
Then Returning it to Dough Which Is Mixed 
and Handled in Usual Way—J. J]. Hennessy, 
Fairhaven, Mass. No. 2,478,099. Aug. 2, 
1949 


Buckwheat Extracted For Recovery of Rutin—- 
R. K. Eskew, to U. S. A. No. 2,478,168. 
(ug. 9, 1949. 

(Patents Continued) 
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Eguipment gor the Processing Vudustrtes 


SANITARY AND 
BRINE PUMPS 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, 


SANITARY 


VALVES-FITTINGS 


INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 
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oS a Matamoros > 


In the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley — 


Sp 
Refrigeration 


Aids Fred H. Vahlsing, the country's largest 
grower and shipper of produce, and other 
well known ieaders 
in developing a 
tremendous trade in 
citrus fruits and 
early vegetables. 
Tivee important 
Frick installations, at 
Edinburg, Raymond- 
ville and Matamo- 
ros, make ice in 
great quantities for 
shipping and local 
use, while a fourth 
plant, at Browns- 
\ ville, quick - freezes 
all kinds of foods. 


Nearly every busi- 
7 | ness — probably in- 
cluding YOURS— 
can use Frick air 
conditioning, refrig- 
erating or ice-mak- 
ing equipment to 
advantage. Let us 
quote on your cool- 
ing needs. 





Fred H. Vahlsing 


One of Two Compressors 
Making 110 Tons of Ice a 
Day at Raymondville, 


— DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE af 
Frick © 
he u 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 





4-Cylinder Frick Ammonia Compressor Driven by 
425-hp. Engine, Edinburg Ice & Cold Stg. Co. 
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EXPERIENCED 
PROTECTION 


Gr your Etghila/ 


BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAX 





Not a sideline . . . not a by-product . . . not something to be con- 
sidered second while others come first ... WAX HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
BARECO’S PRINCIPLE PRODUCT; your defense against the evils of 
package contamination. Thousands of users know the big B-Square 
means top-quality microcrystalline wax, a wax as good as Bareco’s 
many years of experience in the industry can make it. You really owe 
it to yourself and your product to test this fine protective ingredient. 
Write Bareco for more information. Samples are available in Black, 
White and Amber. 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 


Dept. F — Box 2009 Dept. F — 121 S. Broad St. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Flavoring Syrup Frozen in Beverage Bottle - 
Inhibit Excessive Foaming During : Kells, 
Bottle With Carbonated W. Fr > Kellogg, 
Chicago. No. 2,478,169. Aug. 9 


Pectin Solution Treated With Alkaline Re- 
agent Under Controlled Conditions to Give 
Low-Methoxyl Pectin of 2.6 to 4.6 Percent 
Methoxy] Content—W. D. Maclay and 
Rolland M. McCready, to U. S. A. No. 
2,478,170. Aug. 9, 1949 


Red Fruit Treated Before Cooking with 
Water Soluble Molecularly Dehydrated Phos- 
phate to Stabilize Natural Red Color—G. O. 
Hall, to Hall Laboratories Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. No. 2,478,266. Aug. 9, 1949. 


Grape Juice Subjected to Ion Exchanger in 
Hydrogen Cycle to Reduce Concentration of 
Potassium Bitartrate in Juice to Less Than 
That of Saturated Solution—E. E. Meschter, 
and K. W. Seiter, to Grape Belt Preserve Co., 
Westfield, N. Y. No. 2,478,298. Aug. 9, 
1949 


Glycerine Recovered From Fermentation Con- 
centrates by Treatment With Propyl Lactate— 
N. M. Mnookin, to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey Citv, N. J. No. 2,478,417. Aug 
9, 1949 


Gun-Puffed Ready-to-Eat Breakfast Cereals 
Made From at Least Two Different Cooked 
Coarse Particles of Cereals and Legumes 
]. J. Thompson and W. P. Penty to Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. No. 2,478,438 
Aug. 9, 1949. 


Packaged Foods Frozen During Passage in 
Circular Path Through Refrigerating Chamber 
—G. F. Dodson, San Jose, Calif. No. 2,478,- 
465. Aug. 9, 1949. 


Bacon Substitute Made From Emulsion of 
Comminuted Pork Skin and Milk, Chopped 
Meat and Pieces of Fresh Pork Meat, by Cur- 
ing, Compressing and Smoking—M. Baur, 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada. No. 2,478,520. 
Aug. 9, 1949. 


Prepared Dough Containing Slow-Acting 
Leavening Agent Packaged in Container to 
Limit Expansion of Dough Following Initial 
Relatively Rapid Evolution of Gas and to Re 
tain Gas From Slow-Acting Baking Acid in 
Dough—L. Armstrong and L. B. Willoughby 
to Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville. No. 
2,478,618. Aug. 9, 1949. 


Dough Sheeted in Unit With Beater Oscillat- 
ing in Timed Relation to Advance of Endless 
Belt Conveyor to Subject Dough at Any One 
Point on Conveyor to Multiple Beating Action 
—J. Buechek, Kokomo, Ind. one-half to 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis 
No. 2,478,685. Aug. 9, 1949. 


Edible Liquids Sterilized During Continuous, 
Rapid, Turbulent Flow Through Small Cross- 
Section Area With Rapid Heating to at Least 
55 C. in Less Than One Second, at Least 80 
C. in Two Seconds and Finally to 130 C. for 
Complete Inactivation of Oxidases—J. de Boer, 
to Commercieele Bank N. V., The Hague, 
Netherlands. No. 2,478,748. Aug. 9, 1949. 


Amino Acids Prepared by Condensing Acetam- 
idomalonic Ester in Presence of Sodium 
Alcoholate With Benzyl Chloride—H. R 
Snyder, and Max Tishler, to Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. No. 2,478,788. Aug. 9, 
1949 


Frozen Foods Liquefied by Combination of 
Mechanical Disintegration and Electrical Heat- 
ing—D. O. Brant, Beverly Hills, Calif. No. 
2,478, 893. Aug. 16, 1949. 

(Patents Continued) 
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Newly Designed 





- Walworth 





‘ Valves 





to combat 


® 
corrosion eel 


Stainless st 
. Nickel 


Walworth 150-pound Stainless Steel Gate Valve 
. available in sizes 2 to 3-inch, screwed; 
VY, to 12-inch, flanged. 


Made of 
Monel 


. nze 
sisting Bro 


Acid-re : 
Ned 


— ENGINEERED 
AND TESTED FOR TOUGH ... HARD SERVICE 


Walworth offers a comprehensive line of valves 
made of several cast stainless steels and special 
alloys for piping services where corrosion is a fac- 
tor. These vaives are available in Gate, Globe, 
Angle, Check, and Lubricated Plug types. 

Gate, Globe and Angle Valves have outside screw 
and yoke construction, thus keeping the stem 
threads out of contact with the corrosive material 
in the line. They also have a two-piece bolted gland 
with ball-type gland follower to prevent binding 
the stem when packing bolts are tightened. Gland 
eye-bolts can be conveniently swung out of the 
way without danger of loss when the gland is lifted 
for repacking. 

Gate Valves have taper seats with a unit consist- 
ing of two flat faced discs supported by a carrier 
on the end of the stem. The discs are of a proven 


Walworth 150-pound Stainless Stee! Globe Valve .. . avail- ball-and-socket type. They are free to rotate and 
le in sizes Y to 3-inch, sy -inch, ! ‘ 
able in sizes 'f to 3-inch, screwed; 2 to 6-inch, flanged adjust themselves to the body seat angles, assur- 


ing tight seating with no possibility of sticking 
in any position. 

Siaiiaiahclanentiibaaiils For further information about Walworth’s 
300-pound Stainless Stee! full line of corrosion-resistant valves, see your 


Gate Valve . . . available in Walworth distributor. 
sizes 2 to 6-inch, flanged. 


| F | WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 
- 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


-L 
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announcing... 


New soybean salad 
and cooking oils... 




















Patents —___. 





Foods Dried in Closed Circuit Where High 
Temperature Inert Drying Gases are Circulated 
—A. W. Koon, Luling, La. No. 2,478,970. 
Aug. 16, 1949 


Sugar Juice Purified by Centrifuging Partially 
Concentrated Juice to Remove Centrifugally 
Separable Impurities Before Evaporating 
Further—H. O. Lindgren, to Akt. Separator, 
Stockholm, Sweden. No. 2,478,971. Aug. 
16, 1949, 


Solution of Water and Acid-Soluble, Heat- 
Stable, Propylene Glycol Alginate Added to 
Acid-Reacting Beverage to Stabilize Foam— 
J. S. Wallerstein, A. L. Schade and H. B. 
Levy to Wallerstein Co., Inc., New York City. 
No. 2,478,988. Aug. 16. 1949. 


Protein Recovered From  Solvent-Extracted 
Flaked Oilseed Residue—G. Davidson, Aurora, 
Ill. . No. 2,479,040. Aug. 16, 1949. 


Water Solutions of Glycerine Concentrated 
by Consecutive Action of at Least Two Organic 
Solvents Which Are Miscible Selectively With 
Water and Glycerine, and Glycerine Recov- 
ered From Phases in Which it is the Larger 
Portion—]. C. Elgin, to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. No. 2,479,041. 
Aug. 16, 1949 


Concentrated Sweet Fat or Solid Cream 
Mechanically Shaved as Block is Forced 
Against Scraping Edges by Piston Action— 
]. B. Orrell, to Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. No. 2,479,080. Aug. 16, 1949. 


Food Products Prepared for Quick-Freezing 
by Passing Through Steam Which Is Drawn 
Into Products by Suction, Applying Cooling 
Bath to Steamed Product and Packaging— 
M. J. Lamperti, San Rafael, Calif. No. 
2,479,171. Aug. 16, 1949. 


Fruit Cut and Juice Expressed in Machine 
Equipped With Rotary Slicing isk and Ex- 
pressing Rolls—N. Eastman, New York City. 
No. 2,479,194. Aug. 16, 1949 


Citrus and Pineapple Pulp, Leaves and Hulls 
Ground and Used as Binder in Phenol Formal- 
dehyde Resin Mixes—O. W. Schroeder, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 20 percent to W. E. Beatty, 
Los Angeles and 3/100ths to B. A. Milnar, 
St. Paul. No. 2,479,270. Aug. 16, 1949. 


Storage-Stable Product Made by Mixing Liquid 
Eggs With Liquid Milk Product and Edible 
Liquid Fat Into Oil-in-Water Emulsion Before 
Spray Drvmg—E. K. Chapin, Chicago. No. 
2,479,310. Aug. 16, 1949. 


Oil-Free Soybean Meal Processed to Isolate 
Undenatured Protein—J. J. Eberl, and R. T. 
Trelfa, to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. No. 2,479,481. Aug. 16, 1949 


Oil Separated From Crude Protein Material 
Containing Substantial Portions of Starch and 
Oil—H. H. Schopmeyer, to American Maize- 
Products Co. No. 2,479,519. Aug. 16, 1949. 


Pineapples and Like Discharged in Continuous 
Mass Movement From Truck by Means of 
Moving Bed and Convevor—M. Bainbiidge, 
N. Fujii, and N. Morishige, to Maui Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., Honolulu. No. 2,479,665. Aug. 
23, 1949 


Apple Essence of at Least 25-Fold Strength 
Obtained by Vaporizing Volatile Flavors From 
Apple Juice and Recovering by Condensing 
and Absorption—R. P. Homiller, and E. L. 
Griffin, Jr., to U. S. A. No. 2,479,745. Aug 
23, 1949 

—End 
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a **Automatic’’ Sprinkler protection in the retail sec- 
——— 


tion, Danahy-Faxon Stores, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ONE of the leading factors in the economy of Danahy- 
Faxon's food processing, warehousing and retail operations is evidenced in the 
luilomalic Spunklev protection which stands guard against fire twenty-four 
hours each day of the year. With a property valuation in excess ofa million dollars, 
Miilomélic Spunklew are taly the management's silent partners, earning increased 
profits out of insurance savings. 

It takes good common sense to save important dollars on insurance cover- 
age. That's why you'll find it wise to investigate the advantages of INVESTMENT 
PROTECTION for your property. Applicable for installation in both old and 
new construction and for most any type of commercial or industrial building, 
Gilemilic Epunklers carry the approval of all leading insurance authorities. 

We know that money-saving is not the only reason for buying fire protection 
equipment, and for that reason each installation which we make is based upon a 
careful survey of your property and processes. If the problem is unusual, it is 
worked out in our own laboratory and testing facilities. In that way we are 
able to design, engineer, install and then assure you of the best in fire safety with 
Milomilic Eprunklers | They're an important investment today . . . perhaps welcome 


protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Typical "'Automatic’’ Sprinkler protected properties include: Industrial Plants, 
Storage-Warehousing, Mercantiles, Piers-Wharves, Aviation Properties, Hos- 
pitals - Institutions, Hotels, Schools-Colleges, Offices, Public Buildings and many 
other types of occupancies. 


i) a 





PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 


FOR INVESTMENT 
DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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ble 


FOR SERVICE 





consult 


ON FABRICATED WIRE 
ASSEMBLIES FOR BULK 
HANDLING & PROCESSING 


, 


Special fixtures 
for any process 
or handling 
requirement. 





For washing, 
blanching, 
freezing, 
cooking of 
any food 
product 





Cambridge offers the engineering 
and fabricating facilities to supply 
you with baskets, trays, racks, 
crates or specialized fixtures in any 
metal or alloy . . . custom-built for 
your particular requirements. 


Cambridge wire fabrications are 
“‘job-fitted”’ for all types of bulk 
handling and processing to insure 
maximum efficiency. 


For information on the 
complete Cambridge 
line, write for your FREE 
copy of this illustrated 
booklet. Consult your 
Cambridge Field Engi- 
meer on any individual 
problem. 





There’s a Cambridge Sales 


Engineering Office Near You. 
Wire Cloth Co. 


@) Dept. Q © Cambridge 11, Md. 
Wire cloth 
in rolls 


Cambridge 






Any metal or alloy, 








mesh or weave. 






OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTP‘AL CIT’tS 
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Potato Peeling Loss 
Continued from page 69 





and Green Mountain varieties, and the 
least loss for Sebago, Russet Rural 
and Katahdin. 

Within varieties, there were in- 
stances of considerable differences in 
loss in lots from different sources. For 
example, there was a greater loss for 
Maine-grown Irish Cobbler and Green 
Mountain potatoes than for the same 
varieties from other localities. Here is 
a possible explanation for this: Cer- 
tain varieties, or lots of the same 
variety, may possess characteristics of 
texture that render the underlying 
tissue more susceptible to abrasive 
action. 

From a study of the time required 
in the peeler, as shown in Table II, it 
does not appear that there is any con- 
sistent correlation between time and 
loss to account for these differences. 
Trimming loss was somewhat greater 
with the Irish Cobbler and Triumph 
varieties. This might be expected be- 
cause of the depth of the eyes. 

Lowest trimming loss was for the 
smoother varieties with shallower eyes, 
such as Sebago and Katahdin. The 
time required for hand trimming was 
not recorded. But this should be taken 
into account commercially. 

In commercial operations, much 
waste can be prevented by proper tim- 
ing of the mechanical peeling process. 
In view of the differences in peeling 
loss shown herein, it is recommended 
that a check run be made on each lot 
of potatoes to determine the minimum 
time required to do a good job of 
peeling. 

—End— 


Meat Prepackagers 


Continued from page 91 





be tailored to meet optimum condi 
tions for preservation of quality and 
appearance of product. Microbiology 
of meat packaging will receive closer 
attention. Reactions involving eolor 
changes in meat will be studied in 
greater detail. Out of these studies will 
come a more intelligent understanding 
of how to cope with the conditions that 
produce undesirable changes in the 
quality of packaged meats. 

What has been said about fresh 
meats also applies in great measure to 
cured and ready-to-eat products. How- 
ever, in the ease of the latter products, 
packaging can be done by the packer 
as well as the retailer. Indeed, pack- 
aging of bacon, dried beef, ham, pic- 
nies, butts and fresh pork sausage had 
heen carried out long before prepack- 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be 
applied to surfaces despite mois- 
ture, heat, fumes and many other 
extreme conditions. Its water-proof 
film retards deterioration, increases 
efficiency, turns depressing, dingy 
interiors into gleaming, porcelaia- 
smooth beauty. Resistant to fun- 
gus, 2% caustic solution, steam 
and lactic acid. One coat covers. 
Comes in white and colors. Used 
in over 4000 plants. Write for our 
trial offer. 


ent 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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WORTHINGTON 





WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Putting A Quick Freeze On Perishables 


In 16 minutes flat, Worthington com- 
pressors freeze peas, corn, strawber- 
ries, cauliflower and boysenberries at 
Kelley, Farquhar & Company in Sa- 
lem, Oregon. 

To provide the extreme cold for the 
quick-freezing and low-temperature 
air (minus 6° F) fora 100'x 120'x 14' 
storage room are five Worthington 
compressors—three 8% x 8 vertical 
duplex ammonia compressors and 
two 17x 11 horizontal single-stage 
ammonia booster compressors. 

Kelley, Farquhar & Co. have re- 
cently installed an additional 7 x 7 
vertical ammonia compressor to hold 
the storage temperature during the 
winter months. This compressor was 
added so that it would not be neces- 
sary to use a large compressor during 
these months, thus realizing a sub- 


stantial saving in operating cost. 





Three Worthington 8\2 x8 vertical 
ammonia compressors at Kelley, 
Farquhar & Co., Salem, Oregon 





How They Keep Fish Fit 
In Atlanta, Georgia 


When, for the fifth time in 21 years, 
increased volume of business made it 
necessary for the Capitol Fish Com- 
pany of Atlanta to go into new quar- 
ters, the management took advantage 
of the opportunity to install the most 
modern machinery for freezing and 
storing fish and other quick-frozen 





Worthington 8" x 8" Ammonia 
Compressor for zero temperature 
Storage rooms 


commodities under closely controlled 
temperature conditions. 

For the refrigeration compressors, 
Worthington equipment was selected 
by the consulting engineer, C. T. 
Baker of Atlanta. 

The freezing takes place in a room 
containing approximately 430 square 
feet and having a freezing capacity of 
15 tons a day. Temperature is main- 
tained at minus 28 to 30°F by means 
of a Worthington 4%4" x 3%" 6-cylin- 
der ammonia booster compressor, 
operated at 720 rpm and rated at 12% 
tons refrigeration at minus 41° F suc- 
tion temperature. 

Zero temperature storage rooms 
are served by two Worthington 8" x 
8" single-acting vertical ammonia 
compressors, rated at 26.6 tons each 
and operating at 5 psi suction, 185 
psi discharge pressure. They are 
driven by electric motor through V- 
belts. Starting and stopping are con- 
trolled by thermostat, providing a 
narrow pre-determined temperature 
range. 

The high temperature storage 
rooms aan the vestibule connecting 
the rooms are cooled by a 4"x 4" 
twin-cylinder Worthington Ammonia 
Compressor operating at 400 rpm. 





REFRIGERATION 
REPORT 


Specialists in air conditioning 
and refrigeration 
for more than 50 years 


Two Good Catches 
Bring Cheers 


The good “catch” Del Mar Canning 
Co. made in selecting Worthington 
refrigeration equipment for its new 
fish packing plant at Warrenton, Ore- 
gon, evidently is as pleasing to com- 
pany executives as its catch of tuna, 
salmon, sardines and crabs. 





Del Mar Canning Co., Warrenton, Oregon 


“These machines have given excel- 
lent service,” reports one Del Mar ex- 
ecutive, referring to the three Worth- 
ington refrigeration compressors 
used for freezing whole fish and fil- 
lets, and for making ice. The Worth- 
ington equipment includes one 10 x 
10 and one 7x7 vertical ammonia 
compressor and 1 ammonia booster 
compressor. This plant has a storage 


capacity of 800 tons of fish pe 





Worthington Ammonia Booster 
Compressor at Del Mar Canning Co. 
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A complete line ...in which all the vital 
components are made, not just assembled by 
Worthington. For more worth with Worthing- 
ton, see your nearby Worthington distributor 
(consult Classified Telephone Directory). 
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COMPILED FROM SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE IN SEPARATIONS 


Problem: 
To recover clean mica 
from low grade ore. 


Solution: 

SS & S Process —Air-Flotation. 
Here is photographic evidence® illus- 
trating another successful application of 
separation by specific gravity through 
air-flotation. 

The efficiency with which Sutton 
equipment was used here to recover 
clean mica from material composed of 
mica and gangue also emphasizes the 
engineering and economical feasibility 
of applying the S S & S Process for the 
separation of virtually any type of dry 
granular particles from a component 
of varying bulk density. 

Check into your own plant operations 
with imagination. Sutton equipment is 
doing a big job for virtually every type 
of industry. It could be your answer, too. 


*Unretouched photographs taken during pre- 
delivery tests. 





PRODUCT NO. 1, consisting of gangue 
particles, was separated out at the “heavy” 
end of the Specific Gravity Separator deck. 


> ee 


5 LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Tell us about your separating 
problem. Let us check it against 
our testing laboratory records 
which cover hundreds of success- 
ful separations. In the meantime, 
we will forward literature giving 
a general description of the SS&S 
Process. Address information to: 







KT 









DEPARTMENT A 
SUTTON, STEELE 
& STEELE, INC. 
1031 SOUTH HASKELL AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


SERS 












“CRUDE AS RECEIVED” was composed of 
mica and gangue. Bulk of the material 
ranged from %” down to + 20 mesh. 





PRODUCT NO. 4 consisted of clean par- 
ticles of mica, and was removed at the 
“lighter” end of the Separator deck. 


SUTTON, 


STEELE & 


STEELE, inc 


Dalias, Chicago, Des Moines, Minneapolis, New York City, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Columbus, Ga., Jackson, Mich. 
Foreign: Winnipeg, Canada; San Paulo, Brazil; London, England. 
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aged fresh meats were self-serviced. 
Here, too, common interest in pack- 
aging problems is more apparent and 
should encourage close collaboration 
between packer and distributor in 
order that the most advantageous ap- 
plications can be made. 

The packer can furnish his tech- 
nological knowledge and his experience 
acerued from large-scale operations. 
And the distributor ean contribute 
what he has learned about retail sizes 
and weights, mark-ups, and the condi- 
tion of packages after handling during 
transportation and by the consumer. 

As with fresh meats, the packaging 
of cured and ready-to-eat products 
close to the point of sale is definitely 
advantageous. The retailer can pack- 
age catch weights to provide different 
package sizes, thus again catering to 
the consumer’s desire to purchase the 
quantity needed at the price she can 
afford. But the packer must stand- 
ardize the size or weight of his pack- 
age. In case of products like wieners, 
where the consumer gages her needs 
by count rather than by weight, the 
count-packages have been favored 2 
to 1 over the weigh packages—those 
put up in %-lb. and 1-lb. units. On 
the other hand, the advantages reside 
with the packer for package smoked 
meats generally sold by the piece. The 
same can be said for bacon. 

However, the consensus is that cello- 
phane wrapping of callies, butts and 
similar products is unsatisfactory. The 
package does not hold up well during 
handling, it cannot, be adequately 
sealed, it does not conform to the 
shape of the product, and the package 
is not attractive. In the case of bacon, 
there is a mounting criticism against, 
using P.T. cellophane. Conversion to 
a sealed package making use of 
L.S.A.T. cellophane is regarded favor- 
ably. And we hear comments that 
vacuum packaging is working out very 
well. It is a good idea, incidentally, 
to provide a %4-in. by 1-in. spot on 
the package for pricing. 


Discoloring is Tough Problem 

Regardless of where prepackaging is 
done, color fading is the major tech- 
nical problem. So serious is this prob- 
lem merchandising-wise, that the 
prepackager is now turning away from 
the completely transparent package. 
He is finding that he must adopt a 
combination of opaque and transparent 
materials, guarding the food by keeping 
the opaque side to the light. This type 
of wrap is considered a temporary 
expedient pending a more satisfactory 
solution. 

Urbain and Ramsbottom have 
pointed out the general nature of the 
eolor-fading chemical reaction and the 
methods of preventing it. Since either 
light or oxygen must be eliminated 
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A=—Weld on two perforated angle irons 120° apart 
on lower side of tank and band block to them. 

















@ Horizontal tank 6’ in diameter is to be 


insulated with 2” thick 85% Magnesia 
block. Which of the two methods il- 
lustrated would you recommend? 








a 





i 








B—Omit angle irons and hold insulation in place 
with metal bands or straps. 


HERE'S WHAT THE ARMSTRONG ENGINEER RECOMMENDED: 


Both methods shown above will 
hold the insulation on a 6’ tank 
firmly in place. But on a tank this 
size, it is unnecessary to go to the 
extra expense of welding on and 
perforating the angle irons. The 
Armstrong engineer recommended 
the less expensive Method B. 
However, on very large tanks, or 
where extreme vibration conditions 
are encountered, it is often neces- 
sary to additionally support the 
bottom third of the insulation. 
Then Method A, or some other 
means of providing extra support 
to the insulation on the underside 


of the tank, would be in order. 
Many times a piece of heated 
equipment can be efficiently in- 
sulated in two or more ways. In 
these cases, an engineer or work- 
man well grounded in the applica- 
tion of heat insulation can quickly 
choose the best method. 
Armstrong engineers, construc- 
tion superintendents and foremen 
are all practical men. If an insula- 
tion job presents new or unusual 
problems, they’ll solve them in 
practical ways. If the choice of 
several recognized methods is of- 
fered, they’ll weigh all factors care- 


fully and recommend the most 
practical one. 

The next time you consider hav- 
ing insulation work, take advantage 
of this practical knowledge of Arm- 
strong’s Contract Service. It offers 
you quality materials, expert engi- 
neering, and efficient workmanship. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Write today for 28-page booklet, 
strong's Industrial Insulations." 
a chart listing types and . 
hick of ;, leti 
for all temperatures. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., 2 
4211 Maple Ave., (A) 

J 


Lancaster, Penna. 


“Arm- 


It contains 














ARMSTRONG 5 
mOUSTRIAL 
INSULATION 








ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


MATERIALS 


FOR ALL TEMPERATURES FROM 300° F. 
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BELOW ZERO 


INSTALLATION 
TO 2800° F. 
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DO 
YOUR 
SPRAYS 
CLOG? 


Fig. 629 


Here is a nozzle with a single 
round tangential inlet (in- 
stead of several small slots) 
which permits relatively 
large solid particles to pass 
right through and out the 
orifice. Produces fine 
breakup, even distribution, 
and hollow cone spray suit- 
able for numerous applica- 
tions. 


Available in Brass, Stainless 
Steel and Hard Rubber or 
made to order in any ma- 


chinable material. 44" to 1” 
1.P.S. 


Send Monarch an outline of 
your spray problem — if the 
liquid can be sprayed with 
direct pressure at all—Mon- 
arch can furnish the nozzles. 


NOZZLES FOR: 
ATOMIZING 
AERATING 
COOLING 
HUMIDIFYING 
MOISTENING 
RINSING 
WASHING 
SPRAY DRYING 


Do you have our Catalogs 
and 6C? 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2517 E. ONTARIO ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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from the package, and since, in the 
final analysis, light is essential, one 
is faced with the necessity of removing 
oxygen. Obviously, the only way to 
remove oxygen is to vacuum pack or 
package in an inert atmosphere. The 
effectiveness of vacuum packaging has 
been demonstrated by Urbain and 
Ramsbottom and previously has been 
mentioned in the ease of bacon. From 
our limited experience with vacuum 
packaging, we are unable to pass 
judgment. 

Although this method of packaging 
is being looked upon hopefully, we 
suspect the need for further develop- 
ment. One difficulty with vaeuum pack- 
aging is that sliced material will stick 
together. Another is that the film 
tends to wrinkle. 

In this review, we undoubtedly over- 
looked many phases of meat packaging. 
On the other hand, we may have un- 
covered several phases indicating con- 
structive purposes. Certainly, we hope 
to emphasize the growing importance 
of packaged meats. 

Our premise has been that interest 
is centered on merchandising and not 
the technical problems. This suggests 
that those charged with scientifie re- 
search must expose themselves to the 
“firing line” if we are to ferret out 
the problems and get the answers. 
This approach will tend to anticipate 
the problems that will face the pre- 
packager in the next phase of de- 
velopment. 


The above article is based on paper, 
“A Review of Prepackaging in Con- 
nection With Retailing Meats,” recently 
presented by the author before the re- 
search conference which was held at the 
University of Chicago under the spon- 
sorship of the American Meat Institute 
Council on Research. 


—End— 


Fruit Flavor Recovery 


Continued from page 49 





adding various quantities of essence 
at that temperature, and covering with 
melted paraffin. A control sample for 
each fruit was made without essence. 

These jellies were set aside on a 
laboratory shelf at room temperatures, 
and after 3 and 6 months were tested 
organoleptically by the same panel of 
6 men and 6 women (Table IV). An 
arbitrary value of 7 was assigned to 
each jelly that seored the lowest in 
taste and/or aroma tests. Scores of 8, 
9 and 10 were given to the other three 
samples in order of improving quality. 

In general, jellies with 0.3 to 0.6- 
fold added essence were preferred to 
those without essence or with 0.9-fold 
added essence. There appears to be a 
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improved 
cleaning 


You can get high efficiency in all 
cleaning operations when you 

put Metso Cleaner to work. Here’swhy: 
High wetting power—gets down 
under the dirt film. 

Quick saponification— breaks up the 
oil and grease. 

Excellent suspension—holds dirt 

in solution. 

Free rinsing— insures grease-free 
surfaces. 

Protection—preserves brightness and 


lustre of sensitive metals. 


Write today for free sample and 
literature for the Food Industries. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
1148 Public Ledger Bldg., Phila. 6, Pas 
dailyclean-upiss easy 
thorough 





‘ on schedule 


cleaners 
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ao 
PlasJex * 


IS BEST 
for Bakery Conveying 
because: 





1 Its smooth surface is easily 
kept clean 

2 No sticking of dough 

3 No odor 


4 Handles hot bread or pastries 
with maximum efficiency 

5 No old accumulations to 
affect taste or smell of new 
products 


6 Not affected by lactic acid 


Designed to eliminate all the 
hazards and inconveniences ordi- 
narily experienced with a belting 
in bakery conveying, Buffalo 
PlasTex* is the ideal belt for 
use under the exacting condi- 
tions of bakery service. 

Join the hundreds of bakeries 
and food processing plants now 
using Buffalo PlasTex* Belting 
— profiting through its features. 
“PlasTex is the registered trade name 
for Buffalo Weaving & Belting Com- 
pany’s plastic-covered belting. Makers 
also of RF & C (rubber covered), 
latex, solid-woven cotton, and glazed 
(nitro-cellulose coated) beltings. 
See your distributor or write TODAY 
for full information and FREE SAMPLE 


<) BUFFALO 


WEAVING & BELTING CO. 
231 Chandler Street 
Cie \°027-11- eae 





N Y 
} Ne 
Ie) 


Detroit: e Philadelphia « 


San Francis 
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“thickness control” 





*® Savings of $152.00 per 100 sheets of polished 18 gauge 
stainless steel are real savings! By specifying MicroRold — the 
Stainless Steel Sheets with ““Thickness-Contrel”—you too can 
effect such savings. Here’s how — 


Standard steel buying prac- 
tice has been to order by 
gauge number. You can order 
MicroRold by decimal thick- 
ness with a tolerance of only 
3%, plus or minus, as com- 
pared to the allowable plus or 
minus of 10%. 


Average saving in theoretical 
weight is 3.15 pounds per sheet, 
or $1.52 per sheet. 








Cost of One Sheet of Polished 18 Gauge 36"x 120"* when 
Thickness May Vary Plus or Minus 10%, 


.052"— 65.52 Pounds — $31.61 
.051""— 64.26 Pounds — $31.01 
.050'— 63.00 Pounds — $30.40 
.049"'— 61.74 Pounds — $29.79 
.048"'— 60.48 Pounds — $29.18 
.047"— 59.22 Pounds — $28.57 


Cost of One Sheet of Polished MicroRold .0475'x 36"x120", 
Plus or Minus 3% on Thickness. 


.0475"— 59.85 Pounds — $28.88 


(Theoretical Weight) 











Each one-thousandth inch 
(.001”) variation in thickness 
represents 1.26 pounds on the 
standard 36”x120” sheet. And 
you pay for steel by weight. 













So, you may save $152.00 
per 100 sheets of polished 18 
gauge sheets when you buy 
MicroRold—the Stainless Steel 
Sheets with “Thickness-Con- 
trol.” 


*Savings are figured on a 
price of 48.25c per pound for 
Type 302 Stainless Steel, price 
including base; gauge, polish 
and quantity extras. 
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with CRCO Handling 
Equipment 


Eliminate man-hours wherever possible! Mechanize your op- 
erations to the Nth degree! CRCO Handling Equipment can 
materially cut your labor costs! 


UNSCRAMBLING 


Two brand new Unscramblers . . . one fully automatic .. . 
the other semi-automatic . . . will handle your cans from the 
retort crate to the labeler or caser at a fraction of your present 


cost. 


LABELING 


The new Series “E” CRCO-New Way Labelers are heavy-duty 
types for high-speed operation. This new design eliminates 
one elevator in your line. 


CASING 


No place for hand-labor with CRCO-New Way Casers—fully 
automatic, high-speed operation without costly failures or 


breakdowns. 


See Your CRCO Reoresentative or Write for Details 





OF 





PROCESSOR 


Ayars Machine Company 
A SUBSIDIARY 


FOOO-: 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania 
AN AFFILIATE 
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limit as to how much added essence is 
desirable. If this should work out in 
practice, it is obvious that all the es- 
sence recovered from a juice will not 
be required for a jelly, leaving some 
for other use. 

Even after 6 months, the essences 
could be easily detected in the jellies. 
Although there are some differences be- 
tween the ratings at 3 and 6 months, 
these differences are not consistent and 
are not sufficient for any significant 
conclusions. The jelly prepared from 
stripped rhubarb juice and blackberry 
essence had much of the flavor of black- 
berry but retained the rhubarb color. 
A jelly made from 50 percent rhubarb 
and 50 percent blackberry stripped 
juice with blackberry essence was only 
slight!y different from one made from 
blackberry stripped juice and black- 
berry essence. 


Candy and Jelly Tests 

Tests were made at Philadelphia to 
determine the palatability of the flav- 
ors contributed by the essences to pec- 
tin gum-type candies and synthetic, 65- 
percent-sugar jellies prepared without 
stripped juice. The candies were made 
from sugar, corn syrup, citrie acid, 
pectin, sodium citrate and coloring 
matter, and essence added to a 2-fold 
concentration. The jellies were pre- 
pared from sugar, citrie acid, pectin, 
sodium citrate, coloring matter, and es- 
sence added to a 1-fold concentration. 

These products were submitted to a 
panel of about 25 people, who scored 
them on a 1-to-10 seale (10-9, excellent; 
8-7, good; 6-5, fair; 4-3, poor; 2-1, 
objectionable). Table V lists the re- 
sults in order of preference for the 
eandy. In general, very agreeable 
flavors characteristic of the fruits from 
which they were produced were con- 
tributed by the essences, and the result- 
ing products were favorably received. 

There is a fair degree of agreement 
between the ratings for the essences in 
the two products. Youngberry and 
strawberry flavors were the most popu- 
lar; only rhubarb jelly and rhubarb, 
Delaware grape, blackberry, anil peach 
candies rated lower than 6.5. These 
scorings represent preferences for the 
individual fruits rather than degree of 
recovery of volatile aroma from the 
juices used. It appears likely that more 
than the optimum quantity of essence 
may have been used in the jellies pro- 
duced in Philadelphia. It should be 
considered, however, that the stripped 
juices were not used in these jellies. 
The gum candies normally require a 
higher proportion of essence than the 
jellies. 

The authors are indebted to G. Muae- 
pherson Phillips, Roderick K. Eskew 
and J. J. Willaman for general guid- 
ance in the project reported above. 
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PRECISION -MADE 
BY UNITED 


UNITED packages protect your product—no crushing, no 
spilling, no stacking problems. Provide transparent cello- 
phane windows for easy product visibility. Give instant 
product recognition. Precision cut for automatic filling. 
UNITED packages are brand-conscious. 


UNITED Packages are: 
* designed for you product recognition 


* precision cut automatic filling 
* easily stored stack quickly 
*handy to use give longer protection 
* sales boosters sell on sight 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE UNITED TODAY, WE ARE READY TO SHOW YOU WHY 
IT PAYS TO PACKAGE WITH UNITED 


UNITED BOARD & CARTON CORPORATION 


Folding Cartons and Package Specialties © From Pulp to Finished Product 
P. O. BOX 1318, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CARTON PLANTS: VICTORY MILLS, SYRACUSE, COHOES, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SPRINGFIELD, O.; BOARD MILLS: LOCKPORT, THOMSON, N. Y., URBANA, QO. 
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~AS YOU WANT IT... 
WHERE YOU WANT IT 


THE KANE 
BOILER 
PACKAGE 


Each KANE BOILER PACKAGE is carefully considered by 
us as an “individual” job,—from the customer's require- 
ments to the finished unit. And each BOILER PACKAGE 
is a compact, self-contained steam source that includes: 
the correctly sized KANE Automatic Gas-Fired Boiler com- 
plete with gas burner and controls to maintain required 
steam pressure, and an M-K-O Automatic Boiler Feed 
system designed to return condensate and supply make-up 
water as required for highest operating efficiency. 





Engineered Steam at its best with four decades of experi- 


The KANE Boiler is built , 
ence at your disposal—so, send your steam problem to us 


to AS.M.E. specifications, in 
sizes to 30 HP 


ENGINEERED STEAM AT ITS BEST 


MMEARS:KANE-OFELDI 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


for study and recommendation. 




















Styl-O-Matic 
STRAIGHTLINE 





UNSCRAMBLING , 
pnp cabeaattaaie 
Now 
Available 


with FLASK DISCHARGE for odd shaped bottles and jars. Write today 
for full details on FLASK UNIT. Automatically discharges from 60 to 
240 units per minute. 
A full line of Conveying Equipment for the FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY. 

ISLAND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
27-01 Bridge Plaza No. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

















“LATINI" 38” 
REVOLVING PAN 


with sanitary stand, ball bear- 
ings and % H.P. motor 
@ 
Unique Steam Heat arrangement 
+ without coils on pan. 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Represented by 
JOHN SHEFFMAN, 


152 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Let SQC Cut Your Costs 


—Continued from page 46 





charts. As a consequence, it is gen- 
erally applied by technically trained 
personnel. But savings in expensive 
technical manpower hours that are 
realized through these technics can be 
considerable. Equally important is the 
more efficient’ general utilization of 
these hours. 

The selling point of time-and-motion 
stndy men after World War I was, 
justifiably, “the production of better 
goods at lower costs.” And it can be 
sdid that this is also the ery of quality 
control men after World War II. How- 
ever, in the case of the time-study men, 
the primary concern was with the 
problem of men and machines. In the 
case of SQC, the problem considers 
materials and machines. 

Both, of course, are only tools, not 
universal panaceas. As such, they must 
be intelligently applied if those full 
rewards that await the ambitious and 
foresighted are to be reaped. 


Suggested Reading 

Federal Dimensional Quality Con- 
trol Primer, Federal Products Corp., 
Providence, R. 1. May be had on re- 
quest without charge. 

Statistical Quality Control, by FE. L. 
Grant, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
New York City. 

Engineers Manual of Statistical 
Methods, by Leslie Simon, Jokn Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York City. 

A. S. T. M. Manual on Presentation 
of Data, Supp. A&B, published by 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. 

Quality Control, Journal published 
by American Society for Quality Con- 
trol, Inc., 305 E. 43rd St., New York 
City 17. 

“Guide for Quality Control and Con- 
trol Chart Method of Analyzing Data,” 
American War Standards, Z1.1-Z1.2, 
1941, Ameriean Standards Assn., New 
York City. 

“Control Chart Method of Control- 
ling Quality During Production,” 
American War Standards, Z1.3, 1942, 
American Standards Assn., New York 
City. 

Sampling Inspection Tables—Single 
and Double Sampling, H. F. Dodge 
and H. G. Romig, John Wiley & Sons, 
Ine., New York City. 

Statistical Methods, by George W. 
Snedecor, The Iowa State College 
Press, Ames, Iowa. 
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SYVTRON 





“Pulsating Magnet”’ 


ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORS 


Eliminate 
Arching & Plugging 





—/ - 


BINS and BUNKERS 






and CHUTES 


Whether it’s a small 1 cu. ft. 
hopper or a big 100 ton bin— 
there is a Syntron Vibrator that 
will eliminate arching and plug- 
ging. 

The time it takes a man to 
poke or pound a bin, costs you 
money. SYNTRON Vibrators elim- 
inate this cost. 

Write for illustrated folder. 


SYNTRON CO. 


460 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 




















—_ 
THE ae 


BOTT 


VA he Mh / 
METONT {fee 


Were you to see this machine in operation 
you'd be surprised with its operation. There 
is no machine like it in the canning indus- 
try. It’s new... yet fully developed over 
the past two years in our laboratory and 
during the pea and corn packs operated 
commercially in a local canning plant. 
It comes to you thoroughly tested and 
proven. That’s why we proudly present it 
to you now... and ask you to check the 

features emphasized here. We 

can’t begin to tell the whole story 

here .. . but we'll gladly send you 

complete details upon request. 
Write for them today. 








ELIMINATE 7 To Il MEN 


for each closing machine or 
canning line operation 


NO DAMAGED CANS 


because there's no rough handling 
of cans by our method 


SAVE COOKING TIME 


We rotate the discs in the retort 
during cooking cycle 


SAVE COOLING TIME 








Sms @ eens | 
_ “ 

als : 

j 











Rotation during cooking cycle 


improves heat transfer 
SAVE STORAGE SPALE 
Space tor both loaded and empty 


cans is not needed, as cans can be favor, The BOTT RETORT LOADER. 
suspended from ceilin 


m di- 
A BET TER rectly to the retort where the cans are 
ES per na on recanne Lap tad a the 
retort. er these are > ort is 
PR closed and canned food is cooked and 
ODUCT. oe cooled while in the retort. After cooling, 
ret 


rt is opened and cans are discharged 





Closer contro! of cook. 
ing . . . elimination of 
contamination through cooling in retort 


‘01 
from the rotating discs into another runway 
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QUICK - COOL DRYING 
with BUFLOVAK VACUUM DRUM DRYERS 


| yet Vacuum Double Drum Dryers safely dry BUFLOVAK’S long line of Processing Equipment for 
heat-sensitive, delicate liquid materials quickly the Chemical and Food Processing industries include: 
and continuously at protective low temperatures under DRYERS 

vacuum. The many new and exclusive features of 

these dryers are recent engineering developments that EVAPORATORS 


already have established proven performance records 
of outstanding operating advantages. 


SOLVENT RECOVERY 


A high quality dry product is uniformly produced and 
in a large capacity and at low production costs. DISTILLATION EQUIPMENT 
Product quality is protected by the extremely short PROCESSING KETTLES 
exposure to low drying temperature. Materials are 
dried continuously as they enter the dryer. There is CHEMICAL CASTINGS 


no recirculation of material or waste at the end of the 

run. The dryer is sanitary and accessible for thorough 

cleaning. Operating under vacuum also protects the ‘ 

product from atmospheric contamination. A uniform 

dry product of high quality is obtained because all of Send for New 
the controls are simple, accurate and positive. 


BUFLOVAK Vacuum Double Drum Dryers success- DRUM DRYER CATALOG NO. 348 
fully dry protein products, protein hydrolyzates, phar- 
maceutical extracts, soluble coffee, baby foods, corn 48 Pages of useful information. 


syrup, soap to which perfume and color has been 
added, and a wide variety of other products. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT m 


1631 FILLMORE AVENUE BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 


of [law-—Knor Cs. 


ivision 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 
QUALITY OF MILK 
AND MILK PRODUCTS 








Modern methods of 
manufacture and 


Sanitation for 





dairy farms and plants 


HERE'S a practical guide to dairy micro- 
biology, that explains principles of bacteri- 
ology and chemistry and applies them to everyday 
problems of producers and processors of milk and 
milk products. 

Market milk and cream, butter, domestic and 
foreign-type cheeses, fermented, condensed and 
ry milk, and ice cream and related products are 
dealt with fully in terms of controlling growth 
of helpful and harmful microorganisms at every 
stage of production, processing and distribution. 

Latest sanitation procedures are detailed, 
showing proper methods of cleaning dairy farm 
and plant equipment, effectiveness of various 
germicides, etc. You get a full explanation of 
tests used to determine sanitary quality, and dis- 
cussions of diseases borne by milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 


Just Published 


PRACTICAL DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY 


By Paul R. Elliker 
Professor of Dairy Bacteriology 
Oregon State College 


391 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.00 


McGraw-Hill Publications in the Agricultural Sciences 





TRHIs is a well-rounded, 
clear explanation of bacteria, 


yeasts and molds—their nu- 
trition, growth, reproduc- 
tion, cultivation, inhibition 
and destruction—and the use 
of modern scientific methods 
for controlling them in dairy 
production and processing. 
You get a complete re- 
view of ways of handling 
lactic acid starter cultures, 





the £ 
and overcoming of difficulties 
caused by bacteriophage and 
antibiotics. Recent research 
is embodied in the extensive 
material on dry milk, and 
latest developments are in- 
cluded in the discussion of 
fermented milk manufacture. 





Numerous illustrations 
and original photomicro- 
Traphs make _ explanations 


Hiahliahts 
of this manual 


dry milk processing 

® fermented milk 
manufacture 

® mastitis diagnosis 
tests 
phosphatase tests 
prevention of disease 
borne by milk, milk 
products 

® improving butter and 
cheese storter cul- 
tures. 

& making foreign-type 
cheeses 





crystal clear, Schematic dia- 
grams are used instead of 
‘hemistry of compounds 
products derived 


n simple table foru 


SEE 


330 W. 





ation on approval. In 10 


same return privilege.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


plus few cents for delivery or return boo’ 





formulas to simplify the 
attacked 
Wherever possible, data are presented 


and decomposition 


THIS BOOK 


10 DAYS FREE 


(rhea ea 


42nd St., NYC 18 


| 

Send me Elliker’s Practical Dairy | 

Bacteriology for 10 days’ examin- | 
a 

I 

I 

| 


ys I will remit $4.0 
postpaid 


(We pay for delivery if you remit with this coupon; 








f 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


r secowo 
EXPOSITION ( 
CHEMICAL \ 
INDUSTRIES 


THE LAST W IN FEEDERS iw 


OMEGA 
ACCURATE FEEDERS 


FOR VOLUMETRIC AND GRAVIMETRIC FEEDING 
AND CONTROL OF LIQUIDS AND DRY MATERIALS 


Universal Feeders 
Precision Solution Feeders 
Disc Feeders 
Gravimetric Feeders 
Rotodip Meter Feeders 
Rotolock Feeders 
Dust Collectors and Filters 
Chemical Elevators 


Bring your feeding problems to Omega 


Booths 


493-495 at the 22nd Exposition 


Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace 
in New York, Nov. 28 - Dec. 3. 


OMEGA MACHINE CO. 


(Division of Builders Iron Foundry) 


Providence 1, Rhode Island 














HIGH - PRESSURE 
FLOATS — Stainless, 
monel, steel or plated 


steel. Welded. In all 
sizes and shapes; for op- 
erating mechanisms and 
as tanks or vessels. 2- 
day delivery. BULLETIN 
348. 


Nicholson Steam Traps 


CUT Processing Time 30% 







Type AU 


for Food Packer 


Records of a recent installation of Nicholson 
steam traps, by a leading food packer, show 
they cut cooking time 30%. For example, 
one operation was shortened from 65 to 45 
minutes. Nicholson units keep equipment full 
of live steam because: 1) they operate on 
lowest temperature differential; 2) have 2 to 
6 times average drainage capacity. Also 


record low for steam waste; and maximum air-venting 
capacity. Widely specified for preventing damage to 
thin gauges of heat transfer units; eliminate cold blow 
in unit heaters. 






Di 


~ Type AHV Type B 














1 

I 

| 

JMR oc ceennnrenentannnen | le 5 TYPES FOR EVERY PURPOSE—process, heat, power: 

J Address ....... ce eee cess eeeeeeeeetetteeeeeees | size 14" to 2”; press. to 225 Ibs. BULLETIN 1047 

: NE CO Oey Zone WR ies W. H. NICHOLSON & Co. 
I Cen avin kn ESAS CaS OeS Cues Rane eewoNweaden | 100 Guess Sh, WikeeGame, fa. 

| Position SCS REE ERE RIN TRA FI 11-49 | a 
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We've sent a lot 
of refined vegetable 





257 tank cars of refined vegetable oil every day represents the combined capacity 
of Sharples plants installed during the past seventeen years in eighteen different 
countries. And at the present moment, additional capacity is being installed. 

The economical production record of these vegetable oil refining plants 
throughout the world is indicative of what Sharples experience can mean to you. 
No other organization can make available to you such broad experience in the 
design, installation and operation of a vegetable oil refining process, or in the 


conversion of present plants to the Soda Ash (Clayton) Process. 
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YIELD and COLOR 


More than a hundred 
unique design features of Sharples Vegetable 
Oil Refining Processes have resulted from 
Sharples “in-the-plant” experience. Laboratory 
theory and drafting room engineering are 
scarcely enough for the design of an economical 
and trouble-free process. 

Typical of Sharples developments that have 
resulted from operating experience is Ratio-ed 
Refining. Whereas both the Caustic and Soda 
Ash Processes are sufficiently standardized that 
they can be “tuned-up” to efhiciency, Ratio-ed 
Refining—by its mere nature of automatic 
measurement, control and adjustment of the 


variable lactors—acts itself to maintain efh- 


EFFICIENCY 


ciency at all times. 


PROTECTED... 


We say, “We've sent a lot 
of refined vegetable oil on its way” because it’s 
hard to say where Sharples service stops. It 
begins with a thorough analysis of your require- 
ments and anticipation of your future needs. 
It includes the complete design of the process 
and supervising installation of your plant... 
BUT Sharples service does not end here. 
Sharples experienced engineers instruct your 
operating personnel and keep a trained-eye on 
your new plant while it is being “broken in” 
to operate at peak efficiency. The end result is 


a smoothly operating plant that meets every 


The SHARPLES 


(SRarpues 


CENTRIFUGAL AND 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 
230 Congress Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
80 E. Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
501 Fifth Avenue 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND 
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eM... by Kasto-2d Retining 


Instead of merely proportioning the feeds of 
oil and reagent, in Ratio-ed Refining the actual 
flows are measured and recorded, and a positive 
ratio is consistently maintained. Ratios are set 
by a simple dial. The Ratio-ed Refining System 
does the rest, standardizing efiiciency, and main- 
taining it, in continuous, maximum yield and 
proper color. In fact, if for any reason the 
proper ratio cannot be maintained, the con- 
trolling “brain” immediately sounds an alarm 
for the operator. 

Effective Control throughout Sharples 
Caustic or Soda Ash Refining Processes means 
a maintained high level of performance at every 


hour throughout your continuous operations. 


... Dy SHARPLES follow-thru Engineering 


requirement as set down originally on the blue- 
prinis. 

A new, informative booklet entitled, 
“PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS in Vege- 
table Oil Refining . . . at a profit” has just been 
published by The Sharples Corporation. It 
contains an evaluation of the processes, sim- 
plified flow sheets, diagrammatic sketches and 
general data of interest to 
both management and 
technical personnel. If 
you would like to have a 
copy, we will be glad to 
send it to you without 


obligation. 





CORPORATION. 


PROCESS ENGINEERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
686 Howard Street 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg. 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
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PERMAG 


—helps to prevent 
Milkstone 
Deposits .. . 
—lIdeal for 
Cleaning all 
Dairying 
Equipment 
PERMAG Compounds are 
ideal for an everyday 
clean-up. PERMAG is 
powerful enough to re- 
move the clinging de- 
posit that is so difficult to 
clear away. 

PERMAG 

IS FREE RINSING 

—rapid in cleaning action 
—thorough and econom- 
ical in use. 


MAGNUSON PRODUCTS CORP. 
Mfrs. Specialized Cleaning Pp 
Main Office, 50 Court St., BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Permag Products Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





Cleaning Compounds 


PERMAG is used in this Open Type 
Milk Cooler in a leading 

Dairying plant 

PERMAG Compounds are used in 
many large dairying plants through- 

out the country, with unqualified 
Satisfaction in every particular. 


Let us send you more details about 
PERMAG and it’s wide service in 
the dairying industry. 


Cc ds for Industry 











You can save money with La Porte Flexible Stee! Belting. 


LA PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


The continuous, uniform speed, perfectly flat surface, 
open mesh feature and resistance to acid, heat and cold 
make La Porte Conveyor Belting adaptable to every 
process in food manufacture—plus packaging and 
shipping. 


In addition, it is the most sanitary conveyor belt- 
ing available—easily and quickly sterilized with steam 
or scalding water, without removal from friction 


drum. Furthermore, it is built to last. 


It is available in any 


length and practically any width. Write your dealer at once for literature and prices. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 
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books 
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Examine them \. 
10 days free te 
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By Milton E. Parker. Offers 
proven sanitation methods on 
i from effective plant 
layout and design to the proper 
selection of packaging materials. 


FOOD 
PLANT 
SANITATION 


Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
$6.00 





By C. E. Crocker. A source of 


agents and con * 6° 
FLAVOR methods of developing flavor in 
Proc foods . . . methods for 
the detection, correction and 
prevention of undesirable flavor 
in commercial products. $3.50 





3 





ee eo 
ment o} application 
Commercial scientific principles to the manu- 
t 


facturing and preserving proc- 
Fruit and esses. Covers important advances 














Vegetable canning, spoilage, frozen-pack 
foods, vackaging. etc. Now 
Products Third edition. $8.50 
4- By S. C. Prescott and B. E. 
or. book discusses 
the manner in which foods are 
FOOD harvested. Sremeneeees: | ae 
‘actured and prepared for use 
TECHNOLOGY why certain processes are util- 
ized and how the methods are 
practiced. $5.50 
5 By-8. L. Herrington. Gives the 
work im the dairy industry and 

wor a! indus 
MILK and understanding of milk and milk 
MILK products. , Kanphasises the prin 
PROCESSING — underlying the coment 


an ives 
material on biochemistry. $3.75 








6 _ icici By S. C. Prescott and 


Cc. G. 
Owns: Hes ee inne pees. 
men the utilization o 
INDUSTRIAL yeasts, bacteria, and molds for 
MICRO- the production of industrially 
mportant products . . . the 

BIOLOGY organisms, their cultivation, 
end-products and biochemistry 

of fermentation. Second sa ei 











Free Examination—Order by number 





McGraw-Hill Beok Ce., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 


ex: on 

proval In ten days I remit cost of the 
books I keep, plus few cents delivery charges, and 
return unwanted books postpaid. e pay mailing 
th this coupon. Same 
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WHICH PACKAGE 
SUITS YOUR PRODUCT? 


FOOD 


> 





; Purse-size 
_-™, with hinge cover 
& A? 














with hinge cover 
aS 
seas 
UL ail Oblong airtight 
—~ 


keyopener 


Pocket-size 


keyopener 


Sifter-top 
package 


All-paper 
for milk 


(@eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeseeeereeeeeeeeseees 
eoeoereseeeeseee eee eee eeseseeeeseee 
eee eeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeseeseeeese 

eee eee eeseeeeeseeeeeseens 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NOVEMBER, 





Faced with tougher going in today’s buyer’s market, 
progressive management men are applying new techniques 
and principles to the sales force, the dealer set-up, the 
product, and to the package in which it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


CONSULT US 
May we help make your package “more effective’? Since 
1901, Canco has been out front in creating new and more 
effective packages. There is hardly a major development 
in metal and fibre packaging—whether it be for a food 
or non-food product—that this keen, alert organization 
has not pioneered. 

Canco can help you with cost-cutting, sales-building 
advice on packages, processes, filling and closing. Canco 
stands ready to serve you promptly in production-line 
emergencies. From Canco you get as many containers as 
you need when you need them. Let’s get together! 


CALL {canco) FIRST 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco 


1949 


20 





Handle Packages? 


FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 


SAVE YOU MONEY 


STACKING 
















LOADING OR UNLOADING 


PILING 


FLOOR TO FLOOR 


HANDLING 


MOVING HORIZONTALLY 


the information you need! 


| CONVEL NG 


a 205 Duke St., York, Pa. or 628 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Illinois 

q Please send me data on Farquhar Conveyors. I handle packages (__) under 100 lbs.(_) 100 Ibs. 
& 

e 


Mail the coupon today! 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Division, 


( ) 200 1bs.( ) 300 Ibs. ( ) 500 Ibs. 


NAME TTT OT Tee Ce DIETIM..  vccccvccvcssesevces 

ee Trey rr Te ree er ere ee 

Se ee rT rT ree rT eT eek eT eT Cr er Ce 
E SE hiiand ose KeNAR Oar SNe ewe bewaEs ZONE STATE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES « FARM EQUIPMENT +» FOOD PROCESSING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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No matter what you move. . . pack- 
aged goods, coal, aggregates or bulk 
materials in any form, Farquhar has 
the right conveyor to do your job 
faster, better, cheaper! Tell us your 


handling problem and we'll send you 


INDUSTRIES, 








D CASE HISTORY a 








manufacturers of Prepared Mixes, set up fa- 
cilities for small scale consumer packaging 
to meet the demand for their product in se- 
lected areas. 


With the opening of their sales campaign, 
these facilities proved inadequate, and high 
speed production was required without the 
loss of valuable time. 


THE EDLAW COMPANY was contacted— 
temporary installations were made—immedi- 
ate production was started—ond truckloads 
of finished cases were moving to fill current 
orders. Within thirty days 
automatic equipment, built 
within the plant, was in 
operation. 









The technique devised 
for handling this mix, has 
since been developed for a 
number of non-free flow- 
ing products. 


Contract 
Packaging 


AT PRE-DETERMINED 
COST 


88-61 76th AVENUE 
GLENDALE, L. 1., N.Y. 





..-to Buying Information 


Mr. C. J. Zuercher of Zuercher Laboratories, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin helps his clients to 
select equipment for processing beverage 
products. 

In this work he finds MeGRAW-HILL PRE- 
FILED FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS 
the “key” to his needs for product informa- 
tion, 


“4s we recommend to clients, the equipment 
best suited for processing the products which 
we formulate for them and often have occa- 
sion to order such equipment for them, we 
find FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS very 
helpful,” says Mr. Zuercher. 

If PRE-FILED FOOD INDUSTRIES CAT- 
ALOGS is not available for buying reference 
at your plant, write to McGRAW-HILL CAT- 
ALOG SERVICE, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. There is no charge to qualified 


sers 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


























HH" you see a double effect. high vacuum, low- 


temperature evaporator for the concentration of 


citrus juices at the Leesburg, Florida plant of Minute 
Maid Corporation. The evaporator was built by Buflo- 
vak Equipment Division of Blaw-Knox, a leading man- 
ufacturer of equipment for food products, by-product 
recovery, processing chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 
It is delivering quality control automatically thanks to 
Taylor engineered evaporator control. This process won 
the highest Food Technologist Award for 1949. Here's 
how the control system works. 


That Taylor Fulscope* Controller (lower left) is guard- 
ing the precious flavor and character of the juice. It 
automatically maintains proper density of juice being 
withdrawn from the evaporator by operating a variable 
speed pump. 

Maximum vitamin C content is preserved by the Ful- 
scope Recording Temperature Controller on the center 
of the panel. There’s no danger of juice being damaged 
by overheating. 


The aneroid type liquid level controller on the first and 
second effects makes possible the most efficient use of 
heating surfaces. The absolute pressure of the second 
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Taylor controls on double effect citrus fruit juice evaporator at Minute Maid Corp., Leesburg, Florida 





effect is controlled by regulating the flow of water to 


the condenser. 


This installation is another example of a food equip- 
ment manufacturer developing a complete processing 
unit, then calling in Taylor to give it a “brain” in the 
form of automatic control. That’s why we say, when 
modernizing present or ordering new processing equip- 
ment, specify “Taylor-Equipped As Usual!” Taylor 
Instrument Companies. Rochester, \. Y., and Toronto. 
Canada. Instruments for indicating. recording and control- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity. flow and liquid level. 


* Registe Trade. Mark 


‘ ‘Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 











IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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PATENTS 
PENDING 






With a 
WATEROUS SANITARY PUMP! 


Today dairy and food plants are demanding 
Waterous. No internal threads in the pump- 
ing chamber. No internal shaft to con- 

food product All liquid contact 
parts are of stainless steel, quickly removed 
for easy cleaning. 





If it’s a 100% Sanitary Pump—it’s a WATEROUS 





"Wid Lolerm eos -7-VN bd 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
BY EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS 


Write tor 
Bulletin No. F 143 


8O EAST FILLMORE AVE. 


ST. PAUL 1, 





MINNESOTA 











WHERE TO BUY 


i sens 


Featuring additional 
Equipment, Materials and 
Supplies for the Food 
Processing Industries. 





























so} eke) 4a 


SINCE 1890-THE BEST ALWAYS 


WELCOME TO THE 
CHEMICAL SHOW 
NOVEMBER 28TH 

TO DECEMBER 3RD. 
Visit our Booth +612. 


Builders of Equipment for Process Indus- 
tries. 





Batch Mixers 
Kettles—Tanks 
Agitators—Drives 
Auger Fillers 
Tube Fillers 
Conveyors-—Pumps 


Get our quotations and compare. Ask for 





our catalog. 











INGREDIENTS 


FOR THE FOOD PROCESSOR 





















MICROBIOLOGICAL 
PREPARATIONS 


acio> 


Vip 
A 
MIN AMINO 


Write for 
NEW REVISED 
GBI BOOKLET #677 [724 Amer 


containing broad 
list of -~ ucts ex- 
pertly made, by lab- 
oratory controlled 
rocesses, ready 
or immediate use 
to save you valu- 
able time and expense in your labora- 
tory. GBI products assure positive 











CARROT OIL 


makes foods 





golden yellow 





44 


Carrot oil, like butter, contains carotene. Carrot oil 
extracted from carrots, and eac! ound contains 


mx 
‘DP to 25 million units of carotene, the international 
tandard of vitamin A 
Carrot oil is preferred for vitaminizing foods because 
nd because it contrib- 


it is a@ natural vegetable oil, a 
utes vitamin A of high stabil 


not synthetic, does not con- 
tain animal fats of any kind, 
eet does not produce fishy 
avor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


New 36-page combined cata 
log on carrot oil for foc ods 
reds, and pharmac — al 


im port dl reading for 
pr ors. Write today! 





NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
205 Broad St., South Whitley, Ind. 





(ef 40) :X¢] CP 00] OL] 2 OL 1 
240t Third Ave., New York 51,N. Y. 
SINCE 1890 - THE BEST ALWAYS 


wT Two o 

SPEED sripmenss to your cus- 

tomers. Save $50 a month with Marsh 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! Elec- 
tric and Hand Operated machines cut 
yy", %”, 1” letters. For sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this ff 
to business letterhead with name. — 


MARSH <4 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
48 Marsh Building + Bellevile 1S. A. 











code dating. p on pon First 
machine delivered on trial. Write for in- 
formation giving details on a _ specific 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 





















results, eliminate the inconvenience 
and excessive costs of making your 
own preparations. Write 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 





50 LABORATORY CHAGRIN FAUS 
PARK OHIO 
Reg. U. S. Pot. OF. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


must be pRB OSIN OO) Ey DC eemarer VER 4 
pear in the December issue 
Address copy to the 
Classified Advertising Division 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 





POINT OF SALE 
ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 

in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 














FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 


NOVEMBER, 1949 























STARTS Here 
_— tt ae 


' 


EFFICIENT oe¢-Savceg PLANT OPERATION 
, , t 












THE MODERN 


Veuswmades. STEAM GENERATOR 


wlll lower your processing, 
heating and power cost { 


Even though your plant equipment and methods are 
as up-to-date as you can make them, you cannot hope to 
get top efficiency and economy in operation unless you 
start with the “heart” of your plant—your boiler. 

The automatic O&S “Powermaster” Steam Generator 
will help you lower costs right from the start. This 
modern “packaged” unit—delivered with boiler, burner, 
controls and feed water system built into a complete 
steam plant—will save you money and labor time in 
many ways. 

It operates at peak efficiency at every point of its range 
of operation. It produces the right amount of steam 
needed for varying demands—just as much or as little 
as you need—when needed! 











New illustrated catalog giving types and sizes 
available, dimensions, weights, firing data, etc., 
will be mailed to you on request. Address: 


ERATORS 






ORR & SEMBOWER, INC.,940 MORGANTOWN RD., READING, PA. 





MAILING LISTS THAT WORK. 





OVERTIME ; 





DM caravans Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route to today’s purchase- 
controlling executives and technicians in practically every major industry. 


These names are of particular value now when most manufacturers are experiencing 
tl ing difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 





Z 


Probably no other organization is as well equipped as McGraw-Hill to solve the 
complicated problem of list maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from exclusive sources, 

dreds of th ds of mail questionnaires and the reports 


R based on h 
4* Anle- of a nation-wide field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour basis. 





? Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to your own product 
or service. Your specifications are our guide in recommending the par- 
ticular McGraw-Hill lists that best cover your market. When planning your 
industrial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask for more facts 
or, better still, write today. No obligation, of course. 





| ‘Mo GRAW-HILL McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
OR Direct Mail Division 


CT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
330 West 42nd Street New York, 18, N. Y. i 











a 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

















Harold G. Abbey & Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


Construction & Installation 
23-03 45 Rd. LIC, N. ¥. 








J. Paul Bishop and Associates 
Consettty Hemted “ros egg ant 
nolo 
Beports—Layouts—Canning and Freezing Processes 
—-Food Bacteriology—Sanitary Control—Food En- 
gineering — Atmospheric Pollution — Unit Opera- 
ons—Process, Product and Equipment Design— 
Industrial Heating, Ventilati Air Cond i 
and Refrigeration. 
Write for oom Bo ames | this publication. 
105 North Second 8 Champaign, Illinois 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Research Chemists and Engineers 
ff of 75 including chemists, engineers, bac- 
tetimiogiett and medical personnel with 10 stories 
of laboratories and a pilot plant are available for 
the solution of your chemical gon engineering prob- 
Write today for Booklet No. 13. 


1 
May Contact The Chemical Consultant ‘and Your vane 


29 West 15th St. New York 11, N. 


READERS 








nsultants 
The Consulta JOHN |. THOMPSON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers to the Food Industries 


Mechanical Management and Process Engi- 
neering. Investigation and Reports. Plant 
Layout and Design. Methods and Procedures. 


912—I17th St., N. W Washington, D. 


Whose Cards Appear on This Page 


with the confidence justified by the offer- 
ing of these special services nationally. 


a 








FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President 
ernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 
Research, Analyses, Consultation for the Food, 
Drug and Allied Industries. 
Write for descriptive brochur 
48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City, oO 


MODERN VINEGAR SERVICE 


Large recirculating vinegar making units to fit any 
requirements. Design, Installation, Operation, 
Alterations, Consultation, 


DONALD K. TRESSLER & ASSOC. 
Pood Technologists and Engineers 
Specialists in Food Preparation and Preservation; 
Equipment Testing and Evaluation; Food Freez- 
ing; By-Product Utilization; Manufacture of Pure 

Fruit Flavors. 


P. O. Box 103, Station M 
North Compo Road 


Los Angeles 32, Calif Westport, Conn 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE 
& ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
Patent Practice before U. 8. Patent Office. Validity 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions 
Booklet and form “Evidence of Conception” for- 
warded upon request 
Suite 457, 815-15th St., ges w 
Washington 5, D 


A. WEISSELBERG, M.E. 


Designers of Special Equipment and 
Complete Plants 


Quality Dehydration and Conditloning 
a Special 


GUSTAVE T. REICH 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Development Continuous Processes 
Carbohydrate Industry — By-Products 
Plant Design — nae Disposal 
Carbon Dioxide 


Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Established 1930 


Packard Building 31-04 Northern Blvd. Long Island City, MN. Y. 








LEWIN ASSOCIATES 


Industrial Consultan 

DAVID N. LEWIN, Ph.D., FOOD: "CONSULTANT 
JOSEPH D. LEWIN, CONSULTING ENGIN 
Designs—Layouts—lInvestigations. ‘onsultations, 

rts—-Market Investigations—Consultations 
es of Food Preserving by Heat, Drying, 
Freezing—Consultation in Managing, Warehousing, 
Distribution—Control and Time Studies. 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y¥., CIrcle 6-0785-6 














SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemical and biological analyses of food materials 
and products. Food plant design, inspection, proc- 
ess examination and control. More than 75 years of 
experience serving Bane food and beverage industries. ‘Citeiin Aone 
rite for bulletin 
“Setentific auaiity Control of Foods and ay ecu 
everages’’ Le x 2059 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Laboratory Services 


202 East 44th St. New York 17, N Y. 

















SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT ec BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES . 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 





UNDISPLAYED RATE: 

lable for ip t advertising 
$1 20. . Line—Minimum 4 Lines 
To Jute advance payment count 5 average words 
as a line 
INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED undisplayed 
advertising rate is one-half of above rate, payable 





in advance. 
PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New York, The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for all 
Chicago or San Francisco offices, count as one advertising appearing on other than a contract 
additional line. basis. Contract rates quoted on request 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% inch 
advance of four consecutive insertions of undis- vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 aes TI 
played ads (not including proposals). to a page. Ft. 


M. November 16th will appear in the December issue subject to limitations of space available 


INFORMATION: 


DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made in 














REPLIES (Bor N Addres office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. (18) 
CHICAGO: 20 N. 





SAN FRANCISCO: 








POSITION VACANT 


BACTERIOLOGIST—W ith ng and some 


gy to as 





experience in 
sist in planning and 
and field proje 
Aptitude in anal 
mental data essentia 
ope Write P-125 








WANTED—INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
Excellent opportunity in Industrial ey 
Department of nationally known Food Compan 
near Syracuse Engineering Graduate, pret- 
erably |. E. Age 25 to 35 with three to five years 
practical experience in Time Study and Wage In- 
centives. Process or Chemical Industry experience 
desirable. Submit complete resume 
P-1095, Food Industries 
0 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Well established and fi ially sound 
firm of food importers with sales or- 
ganization in all large cities 


of Switzerland 


with own cold-storage buildings and 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE low-t t refrigerating plant, 
|| seeks nani with food exporters 
for the sale or distribution of their prod- 
ucts in Switzerland. 














SA “AR IED PE shpat aaa L$ $ 
erv esta 
3 of hi gh grade men who ae a 








ion under c tions assur- 

full prares present Write t 
lame nd add only for o ite 

pa aiitl ation invited. Jira Box Z, L. 1929, Mosse- ~Annoncen A.G. 
Dept. F, 241 Orange S&t., Zurich 23, Switzerland 














Additional Employment Advertising on the opposite page 


Lae) 
to 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





CHEMISTS 


Juniors and Senior deg. men 
CHEMIST. F hig iron milling..... $3,000 


MIST-Ph.D. nay research. .......... 000 
JR. DA th TECHNOL Gist- ice cream exp. — 
“For the beter positions with the better 


Call, —— or wire: GLADYS HUNTING 


DRAKE PERSONNEL 
7 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, Ill. 








Engineers - Executives - Technical Men 

d Positions, $4,000 t > setae This Con- 
fdentiat one for men who, des 
tion, will develop and conduct oretimineny negotia- 
tions without risk to present position. Send name 
and address for det: 

TOMSETT ASSOCIATES 

1203-2 Berger Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














(Continued from opposite page) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FOOD CHEMIST, capable analyst and super- 

visor with production experience desires 
position as control chemist, PW-9905, Food 
Industries. 








WORKING FOREMAN. Many years experi- 

ence production quality control, preserves, 
jellies, allied lines, tomato products, condi- 
ments, specialties. open 
kettle vacuum pan. Other equipment. PW- 
1236, Food Industries. 


EXECUTIVE—38 years age—with 15 years ex- 
perience in Purchasing, Production and In- 
ventory Control, Accounting, Marketing Re- 
search, Sales Promotion wishes to become 
associated with a progressive organization 
est of references as to character and ability. 
PW-1146, Food Industries. 











FOOD TECHNOLOGIST, chemist, bacteriolo- 

sist, age 44. M. S.. Ten years experience, 
production control, quality control product 
improvement an new product development. 
Knows, customer service, flavors, equipment 
layouts, selection of ingredients, costs and 
over ail picture. Food and Drug Law and 
A.O.A.C, sanitation, safety and pest control. 
Seeks Challenging opportunity. Technical Di- 
rector. Production Supt. Technical sales and 
promotion. Location immaterial, will travel 
PW-1155, Food Industries 





_ POSITION WANTED 





FOOD AND Flavor Chemist “Top-Notch” 


duction; intimate knowledge of basic food 
and flavor ingredients; scientific technical 
background; loyal, reliable, runs production; 
desires employment in or near N 4 ity. 
PW-1261, Food Industries. 





PLANT MANAGER Graduate Engineer, age 
37 experienced in general food packing 
operations, presently employed, desires change. 
Has outstanding record of Const Reduction 
special pe rores methods. Has particular 
pe ey experience in materials andli 
PW-1276, Food Industries Ss 





WANTED 


Box 1219, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 














FOR PROMPT ANSWERS 


to your business problems 


use 
The SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS 


rc lassified Adt vertising) 


American Machinist gineering 
Aviation "Rews-Ree 
8 & M. J. Markets 






ss 
Bus Transportation 


Factory Management 
Chemical Engineering , ~ 


jaintenance 


oal Age Food 

Construction Methods Food | Industries 

Electrica! Construction Operating Engineer 
nd Maintenance ee 

Electrical Merchandising Product-Engineering 

Electrical World Textile World 

lectronics Welding Engineer 


Engrg. and Mining Jl. 
For advertising rates or other information address 
Classified Advertising Division 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
New York 18, N. Y 











FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


NOVEMBER, 


COURSES IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


a. Mathematics and f. Preserving 
Chemistry of Food g.inspection and 
Technology Grading according 

b. Food Analysis to USDA standards 

c. Nutrition h. Mold Counting and 

d. Canning Insect Examination 

e. Freezing 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


precy oF MEATS 


N OR WOMEN 
VETERANS. OR NON-VETERANS 
DAY AND NIGHT CLASSES 
Highly qualified instructors with practical ex- 
perience as well as European and American 
degrees in their respective fields. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR FOOD 
PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 


Box 383 CORAL GABLES 34, FLORIDA 








PLANT AVAILABLE 


Plant ane with 8 large mixing vats, large 
por sd oe pumps, misc. equipment 
eration, suitable for processing, 
potting, “packaning Chemical or Food. Area 6500 ft. 
lease Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lease on your terms 
~ 1166, Food Industries 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
COMPLETE LABORATORY 
including brand new tables, sinks, 


and research equipment. 


BO-1254, Food Industries 
830 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





HOUSE, 


289-10th ST., BKLYN 15,N. Y. 





LOWER PRICES NOW on 
GOOD USED 
FOOD EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Cookers, Retorts 
Kettles, Reactors, 

Dryers, Evaporators 

Canning & Packaging 
Equipment such as 

Fillers, Labelers, 

Cappers, Washers, Cutters 
Slicers, Choppers, etc. 
Complete Plants for 
Vegetables, Fruits, 

Juices, Jams, ae 

For quick quotations on desir- 
able machines send us your 


inquiry. 
3 


You can BANK on the 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
INC 











COMPLETE COCONUT PLANT 
FOR SALE 


Formerly Sunland Products Corp. gp or Ibs. 
output per 24 hr. run. Includes P & S dehydra- 
tor, 150 H.P. boiler, packaging equipment, etc. 
Will accept reasonable offer. 


LISS EQUIPMENT, 


Miami, Fla. 








FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
_EVAPORATOR—IN NEW CONDITION 


ble effect Tubul 
wanes seersten by reducing Condensed Miike 
Mix. n manufacturing. 
Also suitable for condensin other liquids. 


Write HERSHEY CREAMERY CO. 








132 N. W., 20th St., Box 121 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
LEGAL NOTICE 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, rege ee eens Tee eee 


AND CIRCU LATION erik IRED BY a ACT 
OF De OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY, THE ‘ACTS OF MARC 3 
3, AND JULY 2, 1946 3 
nited St Chet Code, Section 233) 
Of Food Industries published Monthly at Albany, 
N. Y. for October 1, 1949. 
be The name ye address of the publisher, editor. 
naging edito and manager is: Publis her 
McGraw. Hill Publishing | : 3 2nd 
St., New York 1 » &. 
42nd St., New rok ae Managing editor H. 
Powell 330 West Yond » Saies 
manager L. E, Crist 330 west” “snd Be , New York 28, 


. The craee. is: Moorea PuLlianine Comapens. 
Tes: 330 West. 42nd New roe 18, » - 














St tockholders holding 1 % re stock: Nourtis 
3 Executor of. ‘the. will of James H. McGraw, 
k o: ania u 


oY McGraw. and. Willard T 
arold W. i es H 





s at, 
. and Curtis Ww. McGraim. _ Trustees 



















MeGravw 
New 
) West 42nd ‘Street 
McGraw, est 42nd 
;  ponald Com aw, $0) 
j Y.; Mildred W 
Staal con y Jersey; “Grace W. Mehren, 526 
ad 
oven ea n Shol ders, mortgages, ae other 
security wning or holding 1 perce! or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None 
4 include, in cases whe 
ckh der appears upon 
f the company or in any other | 
latio name vd the person or corporatic on ’ 
actin n ne tw 
bel f 





COMPANY . 
RARDI, Secretary 
orn to and subeevined “pet ore me this 20th day of 
r, 1949 
ELVA G. MASLIN 
(My commission expires March 30, 1950 











1949 





“WHERE TO STORE 
_ FROZEN FOODS 








QUAKER CITY 
COLD STORAGE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
3 WAREHOUSES 


Proper Temperature for Frozen Foods 














Buyers of 
SOLDER RESIDUES 
TIN RESIDUES, etc. 


from canning plants 
N. V. GROMA, INC. 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. BOwling Green 9-0420 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





The Sign of Good 
Equipment Buys’ 


If you're coming to New York for the 
Chem-Show, i t head- 
quarters is at First Machinery Corp.. 
157 Hudson St., only minutes away 
from the Exposition AND we've Got 
MORE equipment too. 
FOOD AND CANNING yp todd FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. COOKERS— 
EVAPORATORS—VACUUM PANS 


40—Steam Jackets Kettles in Stainless, Aluminum 
or Copper (some with agitators) up to 5 





8. 
25—Vacuum Cookers, jacketed or coiled in copper, 
Stainless and steel—50 to 1000 gallons. 
4—Ptaudler Glass Lined Vacuum Cookers, coiled 
or jacketed, with agitators, 500 gallons to 
2500 gallons. 
orchid AND STERILIZERS 
35—Standard F.M.C. or Robins 40” x 72” Retorts 
with crates a bere sigan to complete, vertical 
arger horizontal Retorts up to 


DRYERS AND DEHYDRATORS 
oer Steel Atmospheric Drum Dryers, 
5’ 10'—Other single 3 ble drum 





Ory vers in cast iron up to 

6—Steam Tube Dryers by ‘Potisvine, Davenport 
and others, up to 50’ 

3—Rotary Vacuum Dryers, . x 20’, 5’ x 10’ and 


4—Proctor & ere: gba and apron Type 
Dryers, up to 72’ 


PASTEURIZERS—HEAT EXCHANGERS 

2—Chisholm Rvder Stainless Tubular Heat Ex- 
changers, 10’ long—Model 

2—CRCO American Vac Type Pre-Heaters in 
stainless, 15’ long. Mod 

ook pelts Pasteurizers, nickel tubes, 6° 

ong hi 
6—Sets of Kook-More Coils in copper or stainless, 


PULPERS—FINISHERS—JUICE 
RACTORS 
© —Staintess juice Extractors, Model B—CRCO; 4 


4—Indiana Pulpers, bronze, No, 112-1 

5—Food Machinery Co. Pulpers, Models. #50-100. 
6—Langsenkamp Brush Type Finishers. 

5—CRCO Tomato Choppers and 'PreHeaters. 


COLLOID a> ~ ~~ eet 
VISCOLIZERS 
ge oy Burrell oa Stainless Viscolizer, 


2—Union Staintess Steel Viscolizers with 20 HP 
motors, 800 GPH. 

8—Marco Flow Master, Homogenizers, all sizes. 

24—Eppenbach, Charlotte, Premier, U. S. Gaulin 
and other mantere make Homogenizers from 
Lab. size to HP. 


FILTERS AND FILTER PRESSES 
7—Ertel, Alsop, Star Disc Filters, single and 
multiple in bronze, nickel and other non- 
corrosive contact parts. 
38—Filter Presses by Shriver, Sperry, Johnson in 
wood, cast iron, bronze, etc. 


FILLING EQUIPMEN 
seg Fillers, rotary and ene line by 
efer, Pneumatic Scale, FMC, Horix, etc. 
12—F MC, Berlin Chapman, Horix, Haller Juice 


Fen ‘and Chisholm-Ryder araintese Hank 
Pack Sane for oi ae and 
—M & S 6 pocket Fil 
Piston wuee nt Fillers Som single to ti pistons 
Filler Machine Co., Elgin, and Pfaudler. 


matic Scale, Triangle, National Packaging 
rs. 


LABELING EQUIPMENT 
20—World, Ermold, New Jersey semi-automatic 
Labelers 
12—Fully automatic Pneumatic Scale, World, 
New Jersey and others 
ss Labelers by Standard Knapp, Burt, Nu- 
Way, Chisholm-Ryder and others. 
6—Can Casers state size and pack required. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Centrifugal Extractors 
Rietz and Fitzpatrick Disintegrators 
Hercules Ice and Bone Choppers 
Urschel and Sterling “DigersCutter 
Meat Mixers, Grinders, Cho 
Washers, Peelers, Cutters, Haders 
Equipment for Corn, Peas and Benn: Pumpkin 


PLANTS FOR SALE 
Brewery—Distillery—Winery 
Vegetable Processing, Paakiee 
Meat and Poultry—Packing 
Vegetable Oil Extractor 
Macaroni—Spaghetti 
Peanut Butter—Salad Dressing 
Citrus Fruit Packing 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, 


New York 13, N. Y. 








OUTSTANDING 
EQUIPMENT 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


'—New Pfaudier Glass Lined Reactor—500 gals. 
i—New Glasscote bead gal. Jacketed Agitated 
Glass Lined Reacto 
= Welded Type 316 Stainless Steel Jacketed 
. we 1000 gals. with Agitator & Exp. Prt. 
otor. 


6—Stainless Steel Tanks. 2000 to 8000 gals. 
i= Seal nln Steel 9 Stem Rotary Vac. Gal. 


i—Standard sneer Adj. Can & Bottle Labeler 
incidg. gal 

eae Sto pape Pumps, 1-5 H.P. 

i—Sperry aon & ie Filter Press, 
Hyd. toons °37 ch., 1-3/4" cake. 

1—Shriver 12” Lead Plate - Frame Filter Press, 
14 chamber, 1” cake, cl. 

12—Horiz. Spiral Mixers 50 - oe Ibs. capacity. 

i—Stokes 30” x 8’ Rotary Vacuum Dryer. 


New Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles, Tanks 
Agitator and Conveyors 


We Buy Your Surplus Send for Latest Bulletins 


@ Machinery®@ 
Equipment Corp. 


533 West Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. GR amercy 5-6680 





EQUIPMENT 


FOR FOOD AND PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


i—25 Mikro Atomizer, Stainless Steel, w/20 
HP Motor. 

i—22TH Mikro Pulverizer, w/15 HP Motor. 

gar i! ane Steel Filter Press, 24” x 24”, 
12 ch 

esd ain Steel Filter Press, 12” x 12”, 
15 chambers. 

(eee a a lined Blender, 192 cu. ft. cap. 

/2 


sips ho 50 aatin glass lined jacketed stills, 
comple 

\—Praucler 5 gallon glass lined jacketed still, 
complet 

i—J. P. a 5 shelf Vacuum Shelf Dryer. 


GELB iam 


Est. 1886 UNtonville 2-4900 














FOR SALE 
100 at. “pom Vertical Mixer 
Enterprise Grinder with By plater 
nterprise Grinder w plates 
Burn Cooking Truck, Blowers 
and | Blan -—4 
Buffalo C Chicle Chopper 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 
2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 








WELCOME TO THE CHEMICAL SHOW 
NOVEMBER 28TH TO DECEMBER 3D. 


Put a visit to our warehouse on 
your must list. 

Largest display of Fillers, Kettles, 
Tanks, Filters, Dryers, Labelers, 
Gluers, Mixers, Screens, Pumps, 
Conveyors, Packaging Equipment. 
Get our quotations on your imme- 
diate needs. 


Ask for our stock list. 
BRILL sy 
COMPANY 
2401 Third Ave. New York 51, N. Y. 
Tel. CYpress 2-5703—Cable: Bristen 





FOR SALE 


Filler: Peumatic 18 spout. stain. steel 

Meat Mixers: Boss #3 a 

Dryers: 2- 6x40’ Davenport hot air rotary. 

Mixers: 80 qt. 3 and 4-speed Ss Vertical. 

Mixer: 120 qt. Glen Power Plus, 
yvder; 20-20 Burton, jo00e Robinson. 

Kettles: Stain. Steel, all sizes, (New). 

Fillers: for liquid, powder paste. 

Fillers: Stokes & Smith single and double. 

Filter Presses: 7”, 12”, 24”, 

Pumps: Stain. Steel Gentritugal, 2 hp 

Hammer Mill: Prater with 74 hp. motor. 

Vacuum Pan: 6’ copper, coils and jacket. 

Labelers: for bottles, jars, cans. 

Filler: coe Universal 6-pocket. 

Carton Gluer: Ferguson with comp. unit. 

Centrifugal:  Tolhurst 40” suspended steel. 


Send us a list of your idle equipment 
LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
1931 W. North Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 











2—Flow Master Homogenizers 


200 and 300 Gallon GPH 72 H. P. 
3 Phase—Both in first class condition. 


Will sacrifice for quick sale. 


Oklahoma Dairy Supply Company, Inc. 
901 West Reno Okla. City, Okla. 








FOR SALE 


24”x20” Buflovak Vacuum Drum Dryer. 
32”x72” and 36°x120" Double Drum Dryers. 


5 ng 

mac 100 gal. S.S. Clad, also ‘Alum. ‘Kettles, jkt 
ayne Sterilizer. (agit.) 4'x6'6”. 

100 te 330 gal. Pfauditer Tanks, water jkt., 

2000 and 3000 gal. Pfaudler Tanks, agit 

Hobart Mixer, 3 speed, 2 H.P. 

200 to 1000 gal. Homogenizers or Viscolizers. 

10” Bronze Filter, 14 plates with Pump 

3’ to 6’ S.S., also Copper Vacuum Pans. 

“Lightnin” Portable Mixers, 1/3 & '4 H.P. 

Model 148C Stokes High Vacuum Pump. 1'2 H.P. 

600 to 1000 gal. Rect. S.S. Vats, 2 ft. deep. 


Send us your inquiries 
LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-4616 








FOR SALE 


Ertel Vacuum Type, straight line bottle 
filler, 8 stem, stainless steel, semi- 


automatic A .... $675.00 
IIlco Water Demineralizer, 2 “onlinder 

lon Exchange Type............... $445.00 
4 plate, bronze Sparkler Filter........ $75.00 


Experimental laboratory still, electric heating 
units, packed column, copper...... 125.00 


Seko Analytical Balance with magnetic damper 
and complete set of weights....... $95.00 


Fzirbanks barrel scale, capacity 625 Ibs. 
$75.00 


VALLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
8225 Vine St. Cincinnati, 15, Ohio 

















FOR SALE 
Anstice Heavy Duty Dicer 
Complete with motor and two dicing 
attachments—quarter inch and half inch. 
Recently reconditioned and guaranteed in 
perfect working order. 
TAYLOR’S TROPICAL SWEETS 

Davenport Florida 








FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS WANT 
“Think Searchlight First” 
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Late Type Processing Equipment UNO} 


NOW AVAILABLE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Stokes & Smith G4 and Auto. Duplex 
Auger Powder Fillers, cap-pressing at- 
tachments. 


National Packaging JK Two Station 
Automatic Auger Powder Filler, with 
cap-pressing attachment. 


Burt Automatic Wraparound Labeler. 


Colton and F. J. Stokes Late Style Ro- 
tary and Model T Tablet Machines. 


Triangle Package Models Ul Auger, 
G2C and A60A Electri-Pak Fillers. 


Triangle SHA Auto. Net Weigher with 
High Speed Adj. Semi-Auto. Carton Sealer. 


Standard Knapp No. 429 Carton Sealer, 
10 and 18 ft. Compression Units. 


Package Machinery Co. FA2Q Wrapper: 
Hayssen 3-7 and Knapp JS Automatic 
Cellophane Wrappers. 





Mikro 4TH, 2TH & 1-SH, Jay Bee 3AT 
and Ul, Schutz-O'Neill, Stedman Mills. 


Baker Perkins and Readco Heavy Duty 
100-150 gal. Double Arm Jacketed Mix- 
ers with Sigma or Fish-tail Blades. 


J. H. Day 8-gallon Pony Mixer. 


F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day, New Era, Hott- 
man Mixers, from 2 gallons up to 450 
gallons, with and without Jackets, 
Single and Double Arm Agitators. 


Day and Robinson 100, 600, 1000, 2400, 
4000 lbs. Dry Powder Mixers and Sifters. 


Schutz-O’Neil +3 Sifters: Gayco 8’ Air 
Separator. 


Pony M & MX Duplex Labelrites, Ermold 
and World Semi & Fully Automatic 
Rotary & Straightaway Labelers. 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





Machinery > 
Established 1912 ey) 


Horix, MRM Stainless Steel Rotary Fill- 
ers, Elgin 24 Head Rotary Filler, Bagby 
Twin Piston Filler, Bottom Feed. 


Ertel 12 Head S.A. Vacuum Filler. 


Sweetland, Vallez, Sperry. Shriver. 
Johnson and Republic Filter Presses. 


Pneumatic Scale Auto. Tite-Wrapper. 
Ceco Auto. Carton Closing Machine. 


Filler 1, 4 and 8-head Stainless Steel 
Automatic Piston Fillers, Rising Bed 
feature and automatic Feed. 

Huhn, Steam & Gas-fired Rotary Dryers. 
A. O. Smith and Hersey 6’ x 23’ Rotary 
Vacuum-Dryer. 

Doughboy No. 40 and Amsco Rotary 
Bag Heat Sealers. 


Enterprise, late model, 6K, 6-inch motor 
driven Fruit and Meat Grinder. 


ALL EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED TO BE IN GOOD WORKING CONDITION. 
Write, Phone, Wire Collect for Details and Prices on your Requirements. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 





TOP PRICES PAID 
FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 





“CONSOLIDATED OFFERS 


20—250 gal. Copper, paaheted Kettles, open top, 
le 





13- 17 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 


3—7500 gal. Steel Kettles, with copper coils, 
closed Agitated, 10° dia. x 12'6” deep, 15’ 
overall height. 


ands, dia ep 
1—2000 gal. Steel, dacketed Kettle, open top, 
A ‘ed ja. 


0 ’ eep. 

i—Anco 3’ x 6’ Chilling Roll. M. D. 
i—Loulsville Steam Tube Dryer, 6° x 50’. 
ae Vacuum Dryer, x 

—#12 Sweetland Filter, 4” centers, iron or 

copper leaves. 
—— Machinery Type F9 Cellophane or Wax 

soot lon Machines. 

e—Day wder Mixers, up to 2,000. 
2—Stokes & Smith Powder Fillers, M. D. 
2—World Rotary Automatic Labelers 

—York 6” x 6” Refrig. Unit, 20 HP Mot 
(—Balato 32 x 90” Atmos. Double Drum Dryer, 

20 HP AC Motor, s/s hood. 


ONLY A PARTIAL LIST 


PRODUCTS COMPANY. Inc. 











WE CAN FURNISH AT ANY POINT NEW 
AND USED TIGHT AND SLACK BARRELS 
AND STEEL DRUMS, PAILS AND KITS. 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES. 


BUCK GE CO. 
3810 oul Ave., EXpress 3383, Cleveland 15, 0 


EYE COOPERA' 








All models, rebuilt for specific materials in 
our suburban Philadelphia shop—20 years of 
specialization. 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, 
Moylan, Pa. 








FOR SALE—MODERN 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. 35 Per Minute. 
AUTOMATIC cenrenne LINE 
Automatic r er ler, Filler, 
Top Sealer & ot nit 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Tightwraps 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Wax Inner Liner 
PNEUMATIC 4 Scale Net Weight Filler 
PNEUMATIC Top Tucker for Cartons 
PNEUMATIC Single Head Antomatic Capper 
CAPEM 4 Head Automatic Copper 
INTERNATIONAL 12 Spout Stainless Steel Auto- 
matic Vacuum Filler 
FILLER MACHINE CO. 2 and 4 Spout Stainless 
Stee! Piston Fillers 

















MATSON-TIEDE Semi-Automatic Top & Bottom 
Carton Sealer 

JOHNSON Combine Top & Bottom Carton Sealer 
with 3 spout Net. Wei iat Filler 

PACKOMATIC Cartoning Unit, 8” and 12” sizes. 
Bottom Sealer Fille ar and Top Sealer 

STOKES & SMITH Model HG84 Duplex Auger 
Filler 


STOKES & SMITH Model G Auger Fillers 
TRIANGLE Top and Bottom Carton Sealer with 
Compression Unit. For large size cartons 
CECO 12” Adjustable Top & Bottom Carton Sealer 
STANDARD 429 Top & Bottom Case Sealer with 
Compression Unit 
WORLD Automatic Rotary Labeler 
STANDARD-KNAPP, BURT ALL Around Can 
Labelers 
N J Pony Labelrite Labelers, Model ML, MX 
NATIONAL, WORLD, ERMOLD Spot Labelers 
PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. F-6 & F-9 Wrappers 
POWDER MIXERS & SIFTERS 200 to 1000 Ibs. 
STOKES Automatic Tube Fillers 
COLTON Tablet Machines, Model 3DT 
LEHMAN 12%x24” 3 Roller Granite Mill 
CHAMPION Wire Stitcher 


WANTED 
| Single Machines or Entire Plants | 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT CO. 


940-946 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
Phone: Yonkers 5-0442 














FOR SALE 


2—Retorts, Horiz., 33” W x 28” H x (5‘6" L 

i—Retort, Horiz., 33” W x 29” H x 10’ long 

te Horiz., 36” dia. x 72” long; 33” dia. 
xi 

i—Spray 0 150 gal., Stainless Steel 

i—Aluminum Autoclave, 100 gal., Jktd. & Agit. 

i—Aluminum Still W/coils—175 gal. 


i—Aluminum neateem oe closed, with jkt., 
coils and agit., 10 


2—Aluminum Jktd. eh open-top—20 gal. & 
40 gal. 


15—Stainless Clad Jktd. Kettles, 60 gal. & 80 gal. 
a Steel Jktd. Kettles—50 gal. to 500 


roan E-40 Elec. Steam Generating Kettle, 40 
ap., 407 press—stainiess steel 





PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 
AUTOMATIC & SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


Large stock of Fillers for liquids, powders 
and pastes; Cappers and Cap Tighteners; 
Wrap Around and spot labelers for bot- 
tles and cans; Bottle Rinsers and Air 
Cleaners; Case Gluers and Stitchers, Belt 
Conveyors and Conveyor work tables; 
Gravity Conveyors. Complete automatic 
and semi-automatic lines. 











6—Tri-Clover Stainless Sanitary Centrifugal 
Pumps, model 2EJ, 2EBH, 2/,EH—UNUSED 

3—Stainless Steel Tanks, open top, 30 gal. 

6—Stainless Steel Tanks, open top, 150 gal. 

sala aris lined horiz. welded steel tanks, 7’ 

x tt’ long—3200 ga 

s0Peentee horiz. cstted pro tanks spt bbe 

glass lining, 7500 gal. and 8250 g 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1511 W. THOMPSON ST . PHILA. 21, PA 
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roper packaging 
protects 

oh PROFITS 

as well as 


PRODUCTS” 


Says 
FRANK CHILSON 


(Internationally-known 
packaging engineer) 


rr 


“Factory rejects” and ‘‘return goods” 
are a vital factor in profits. That’s why 
the men who engineer sales-winning 
packages always stress the part that 
protective packaging can play in 
reducing this loss. 

Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-engineered 
packages... and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside for 
product protection. Many other Riegel 
papers are designed for flexible 
packages, for laminates. for outer wraps 
and for almost every requirement 
in protective packaging... papers that 
can be relied on for smooth performance 
on modern high-speed machines. 

Tell us your needs, and we believe we 
can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 





RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
q 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Riese 
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Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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5 Betner plants ™ 


5 strateg ts 
give flexibility 
to Betner's complet 


ically-located - a | 


and economy P | 
e food-packagind 


service 
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APPLETON, Wis. < 


: 


————— 
PARIS Texas 





What foods do you process? Where is your plant? And 
what's your problem? We have helped solve packaging 
problems for scores of different types of foods . . . with many 
variances in market, weather and transportation conditions. 

Satisfied Betner customers, coast to coast, will tell you 
Betner Bags are Better Bags. We'd like to prove that to 
you. 

Remember, ours is a complete bag service—from design 
to manufacture to actual packaging. Why not give us a call? 


Bens C Betner CO sevon, va IR 


CAMP BETNER CORP., Richmond, Va.; BENJ. C. BETNER CO. of WISCONSIN, Appleton, Wisconsin; BENJ. C. BETNER 4 
CO., Paris, Texas; BENJ. C. BETNER CO. of CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, California, SOUTHERN PACKAGING 
CORPORATION, High Point, N. C.; Affiliate of Benj. C. Betner Co. 


ae 


A complete bag service—from idea to finished bag to machinery for closing coffee bags 
and filling and closing liner bags for cartons. 
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HANDLING COST ra 
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SALABILITY 


These advantages are available if you use the 


facilities of Gaylord’s Engineering and Research Department. 


Just call the sales office nearest you 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS. MO. Corrugated and Solid 


Fibre Boxes 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta - New . 
Orleans + Jersey City * Seattle + Indianapolis + Houston Folding Cartons 
Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit Kraft Paper and 
Greenville + Portland + St. Louis » San Antonio + Memphis Specialties 
Jacksonville + Columbus + Fort Worth + Tampa, 
Cincinnati +« Dallas + Des Moines + Oklahoma City ariit Bags and Sacks 
Kansas City +* Bogalusa - Milwaukee + Chattanooga 
Weslaco + NewHaven + Appleton + Hickory + Sumter 
Greensboro + Jackson * Miami * Omaha - Mobile 

Philadelphia + Little Rock + Charlotte 





Photo courtesy Enterprise Engine ¢ 


Maintenance costs come down, too, 





when you lubricate Diesels with Texaco Ursa Oils 


Lae apace operators use Texaco Ursa Oils, 
the story’s the same: rings stay free, ports 
cleaner, valves more active. This means more 
efficient operation, lower maintenance costs, 
lower fuel consumption. 

Texaco Ursa Oils are especially made for 
Diesel engine lubrication. They have excep- 
tional resistance to oxidation and the forma- 
tion of carbon, varnish and sludge. They stand 
up under heat and pressure... keep wear at a 
minimum .. . assure longer life for engine 
parts. 

Texaco Ursa Oils are approved by leading 


Diesel engine manufacturers, and are easily 
America’s most preferred Diesel lubricants. 
In fact— 

More stationary Diesel hp. in the 

U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 

Ursa Oils than with any other brand. 
Get maximum efficiency and economy in your 
Diesel operation. A Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer wili gladly help you. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Ursa Oils 


FOR ALL DIESEL ENGINES 





~ Foundry Co 


